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GLIMPSES AT MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 


Massacnuserts Bay has many scenes of 

rominent interest. Dotted here and there with 

lands, its course is marked with much of pic- 
turesque beauty. In the immediate vicinity of 
Boston, the coast is bordered by thriving towns 
and press and furnishes many a retreat during 
the scorching season to the denizens of city life, 
who are glad to the sweltering heat, and 
conjure up the salt breeze that sweeps in from the 
ocean, and behold the rollers coming in on the 
smooth beach sand, or dashed to shivers on the 
frowning rocks. Thanks to our artist, we are 


ings gives a view of the residence of Mr. Mudge, 
at Swampscot. It is a very tasteful dwelling, 
situated on a rise of ground, is built substantially 
of stone, and has a fine lawn and many beautiful 
ornamental trees. The residence of J. D. 
Bates forms the subject of our second sketch. 
It is situated on a point near the Ocran House, 
and the grounds surrounding it are v exten- 
sive, and cultivated and ornamented with great 
taste. Following next in order, we give a view 
of Egg Rock, Nahant, as seen from Phillips 
Beach. We see the famed Nahant Hotel loom- 


enabled to present our readers with a series of | ing up like a fortress, while the outline of the 


various localities in 


faithful sketches showi 
he first of our engrav- 


and about Swampscot. 


strange isolated rock is admirably true to nature. 
A peculiar interest attaches itself to the Hotel, 


RESIDENCE OF MR MUDGE, LYNN, NEAR SWAMPSCOT. 
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RESIDENCE OF J. D. BATES, ESQ., SWAMPSCOT. 


avi m recent estro re. 

Rock is nearly miles 
though apparently of limited extent, it contains 
three acres of land. It belongs te Salem, and 
is said formerly to have been used as a sheep 
pasture. The peninsula of Nahant was formerly 
covered with woods, which were the haunt of 
foxes and wolves, and we find by the Lynn 
records, that on training day, in 1662. “ Captain 
Turner went with his company to Nahant to 
hunt the wolves by which it was infested.” In 
1629, Nahant was the property of an Indian 
chief, who was called by the English, Duke Wil- 
liam or Black Will, and whose father, a sachem 
of Swampscot, died before the arrival of the 
English. This gentleman having a turn for land 
speculation, sold his property times to 
different individuals, and the —— was used 
to pasture sheep and swine, though the wolves 
annoyed ho oe owners more or less. In 
1630, Black Will sold Nahant to Thomas Dex- 
ter, an en ing man who lived on the west 
bank of the River, for a suit of clothes. 
Afterwards Dexter a suit against the 
town of Lynn for occup: Nahant. Though 
it ap on the trial that the Indian chief had 
actually sold the peninsula to Mr. Dexter, yet he 
failed to show that he had ever held possession 
of it. One of the witnesses testified as follows : 
“1630. William Witter was « farmer, and re- 
sided at Swampscot. Me says: ‘ Blacke will, or 
duke william, so called, came to house 
(which was two or three miles from Nahant), 
when Thomas Dexter had bought Nahant for a 
suit of clothes, the said Blacke will Asked me 
what I would give him for the Land my house 


stood vppon, it beimg his land, and his ffather’s 
wigwame stood their abouts, James Sagomore 
and John, and the Sagomore of Agawame, and 
diuers more, And George Sagomore, being a 
—_ was present, all of them acknowlidginge 
lacke will to be the Right owner of the Land 
my house stood on, and Sagomore Hill and Na- 
hant was all his;’ and adds ‘that he bought 
Nahant and Sagomer Hill and Swamscoate of 
Black William for two pestle stones.’” William 
Wood, in England’s ” written 
in 1633, gives a very graphic and particular ac- 
count of Nahant, as follows: “ The next planta- 
tion is Saugus, sixe miles Northeast from Win- 
nesimet. his Towne is pleasant for situation, 
seated at the bottom of a Bay, which is made on 
the one side with the surrounding shore, and on 
the other side with a Jong sandy Beach. This 
sandy Beach is two miles long, at the end where- 
of is a necke of land called Nahant. It is sixe 
miles in circumference, well wooded with Oakes, 
Pines, and Cedars. It is beside well watered, 
having, beside the fresh Springs, a Pond 
n this nec a store 0 ground, it for the 
Plow ; but for the present it is only used to put 
young Cattle im, and weather and Swine, 
to secure them from the Woolues ; a few posts 
and + from the low water markes to the 
shore, keepes out the Woolves and keepes in the 
Cattle.. One Biack William, an Indian Duke, 
out of his generosity, gave this place in generall 
the South side 
iate it to himselfe. nthe South side 

of the sandy Beach, the Sea toateth, which is a 
true prognostication to p stormes and foule 
weather, and the breaking up of the Frost. For 
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when a storme hath beené, or is likely to be, it 
will roare like Thunder, being heard sixe miles ; 
and after stormes casts up great stores of great 
Clammes, which the Indians, taking out of their 
shels, carry home in baskets. On the North side 
of this Bay is two great Marshes, which are 
made two by a pleasante river which runnes be- 
tween them. Northward up this river goes great 
store of Alewives, of which they make 

Red Herrings ; insomach that they have been at 


charges to make them a wayre, and a Herring 
house, to dry these Herrings in; in the last 
yeare were dried some 4 or 5 [about 
150 barrels] for an experiment, which 
proved very good ; this is like to prove a 
great enrichment to the land (being a sta- 
ple commoditie in other Countries), for 
there be such innumerable companies in 
every river, that I have seen ten thousand 
taken in two hourse, by two men, without 
any weire at all, saving a few stones to 
stone their passage up the river. There 
likeswise come store of Basse, which the 
Indians and English catch with hooke and 
line, some fifty or three score at a tide. At 
the mouth of this river rannes up a great 
creeke into that great Marsh, which is called 
Ramny Marsh, which is 4 miles long, and 
2 miles broad, halfe of it being Marsh 
ground, and halfe upland grasse, without 
tree or bush; this Marsh is crossed with 
divers creekes, wherein lye ay store of 
Geese and Duckes. There convenient 
nds for the planting of Duck coyes. 
ere is likewise belonging to this place, 
divers fresh meadowes, which afforde good 
se; and four spacious ponds, like little 
es, wherein is store of fresh fish, within 
a mile of the town; out of which runnes a 
curious fresh brooke, that is seldom frozen 
by reason of the warmnesse of the water ; 
upon this stream is built a water Milne, 
and up this river come smelts and frost fish 
much bigger than a Gudgeon. For w 
there is no want, there being store of 
Oakes, Wallnut, Cedar, Ashe; Elm. ‘The 
ground is very good, in many places with- 
out trees, and fit for the plough. In this 
tes is more English tillage than in all 
ew England and Virginia besides, which 
proved as well as could be expected, the 
Corn being very good, especially the Bar- 
ley, Rye and Oates. The land affordeth to 
the inhabitants as many varieties as any 
place else, and the sea more; the Basse 
continuing from the middle of April to 
Michaelmas (29th Sept.), which stayes 
not half that time in the Bay (Boston 
Harbor); besides, here is a great deal of 
Rock Cod and Macrill, from one end of the 
Sandie beach to the other, which the inhab- 
itants have gathered up in wheelbarrowes. 
The bay which lyeth before the Towne, at 
a low spring tide, will be all flats for two 
miles together, upon which is great store of 
Muscle banckes, and Clam banckes, and 
Lobsters, among the rocks and grassie 
These flattes it unnavigable 
jor shippes; yet, at high water, great 
Boates, Tenet and Pinnaces, of 20 and 
30 tun, may saile up the Plantation ; but 
they neede have a skillful Pilote, because of 
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many dangerous rockes, and foaming breakers, 
that lye at the mouth of the Bay. The very 
of the place is fortification enough to 
off an unknown efiémie ; yet it may be fortifi 

at little chargé, being but few landing-places 
thereabout, those obscure.” [Ill luck seems 
to have atteti@ed both the seller and purchaser of 
Nahant, fof im 1633 Dexter was ordered to be 
“ get in the bilfbowes, disfranchised and fined X£, 
for speaking réproachful and seditious words 
against thé government here established,” and in 
the same year, Black Will was hung at Rich- 
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man’s Island, Scarborough, Me., “in revenge 
for the murder of Walter Bagnall, who was 
killed by the Indians on the 34 of October, 1631.” 
It does not appear that Black William hed any 
in the murder, and if he had, Governor 
Winthrop says that Bagnall was “ a wicked fel- 
low, and had much ry > om the Indians.” In 
1660, three acres of Nahant were sold for £6. 
Land has risen considerably since. In the 
snow-storm of 1717, a t number of deer 
came from the woods for food, and some fled to 
Nahant, and being chased by the wolves, leaped 
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into the sea and were drowned. Before 1800 
there were only three houses at Nahant. 

In another engraving we give a charac- 
mackerel ; one fisherman busy with his sail, 
and another arriving with a bucket of clams 
for bait. Next in order comes a view of 
Squaw Rock, Squantam. This locality is 
as well known as any point on our coast, 
It projects into the sea between Dorchester 
mat Quincy Bay, and is in a part of the 
town of Quincy, called Squantum. It isa 
bold, rocky promontory, the profile of which 
stands forth in bold relief, as our engraving 
shows. The neighborhood of this rock is 
a place of great resort, during the warm 
season, to parties piscatorially and socially 
inclined, and re a joyous scene of 
sport, as it is looked down upon. The 
“ oldest inhabitant,” as well as the Fy t, 
is familiar with its features. e ~ 
line of the New re coast abounds in 
spots ing similar attractions, and 
my its hundreds of ad- 
mirers, who make their annual pilgrimage 
to the shrine during the summer season, 
carrying away memories of pleasure which 
endure till the next visit. There is not a 
rocky headland, nor a silent cove, that is 
not prolific of pleasant or inspiring associa- 
tions. And yet there are many unexplored 
localities, which will doubtless become 
treasures to a future and more crowded 
population. 

ur series close with a fine representation 
favorite Nahant boat, “ Nelly 
She is an admirably built boat, 
of elegant model, strong, substantial, sea- 
worthy and fast, and attracts much attention 
among the other craft in our waters, as she 
shoots along like a star and leads them all. 
The frequent rough water which the Na- 
hant boat has to encounter in the course of 
the season renders such a craft as this in- 
dispensable to the comfort of boarders and 
visitors at Nahant. The Nelly Baker was 
built at Greenport, New York, in 1854, by 
Mr. Samuel Sneden, for the Nahant 
Steamboat Company, Francis S. Newhall, 
resident. She is 146 feet 11 inches in 
length, 25 feet 10 inches in breadth, 8 feet 
6 inches in depth, and of 303 71-95ths tons 
burthen. She is, in all respects, staunch, 
seaworthy, and in good condition, havin 
suitable means of escape in case of acci- 
dent, from the lower to the upper deck. 
She is provided with one low-pressure 
boiler, 22 feet long, and 8 feet in diameter, 
constructed of the best quality of American 
iron in the best manner. Her engine is 
low pressure, 32 inches in diameter in the cylin- 
der, and ten feet stroke. She has two forcing 
pumps, and two hundred feet of hose, twenty 
tire buckets, a life-boat and one hundred life- 
preservers, which are suspended over the main- 
gangway. It will thus be seen that she is every 
way fitted for the service she has to perform. 
A trip to Nahant and back in the Nelly Baker is 
one of the most refreshing excursions that can 
be taken, and during the warm season is eagerly 
availed by large numbers of our citizens, who 
seek relief from the heated life of the city. 
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THE NERVES OF LONDON. 

Subterranean London will ere long be as busy 
a scene of jostling humanity as are now its 
crowded streets. ilroads have begun by steady 
to invade the domain of sewers—a domain 

in itself as intricate, as vast, and as unceasing! 

wing as the s of thoroughfares beneat 
which they burrow. But this is not enough. 
Gas, water, drainage, locomotion, do not supply 
all the needs of so enormous a community ; for, 
in proportion as new districts are absorbed and 
become part of this huge human coral reef, does 
the demand grow imperative for a more and ever 
more artificial o ization of the means where- 
by intercommunication between every part of 
such a metropolis may be maintained and quick- 
ened. And so, ground and under-ground being 
already occupied by the complex arrangements 
for supplying the physical requirements and 
ifying the locomotive impulses of three mil- 
ffons of citizens, it is left to the air to become 
the medium for transmitting the more subtle ele- 
ment of their thoughts. Already men begin to 
look up and wonder at the cobweb of wires that 
is being spun over their heads, along and athwart 
streets and squares. With something like awe 
one sees—besides the long graceful catenaries of 
the two or three scarce visible lines that have 
hitherto traversed the sky and betokened the old- 
established high-roads of electric thought—new 
groups of long dark cables, looped at intervals 
to strained wires that support them, and looking 
like the first radical “‘ spinners ” constructed by 
the spider to carry the finer and continuous tissue 
of his web. Already, as their long lines shoot, 
week by week, from street to street, these aerial 
cables are visibly triangulating London, and it 
will soon be every one’s business to discover to 
which of several electric districts his street and 
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house . The fact is, these cables are to 
bear to a system of telegraphy much the same 
relation as the main pipes of the water and gas 
companies bear to our domestic supplies of the 
liquid which Londoners are content to drink, 
and of that foul, gaseous mixture which they as 
cheerfully pay for as if it were the purest light 
roducer could be laid on to their a. 

e are, in short, henceforward to have our 

ms “laid on.” It will soon be the fault of 
every householder if he allows prejudices to pre- 
vent his — business from his domestic 
sn , from breakfast-table, nay, even 
from his bed. 


The maledictions of an wxsthetic few will cer- 
tainly pursue Professor Wheatstone and the host 
of telegraphic inventors. For it is difficult to 
see the sky-line of every great thoroughfare 
barred by long, heavy sweeps of black rope 
crossin thom at all uncouth angles, and marring 
the effect of the vertical lines of many a fine 
fagade, without feeling that the useful and the 
beautiful are in some way diverging further and 
further with the progress of science. On the 
other hand, what pleasanter news could reach 
the “ business man” than this, that, by means 
of these ropes, and for the modest “‘sum of £4 
per wire per mile re annum ”—in short, for 
about the amount of his gas bill—he may secure 
to himself the talisman which, with more than 
the speed of Efreet or Jinn, shall ensure the car- 
rying his behests to any part of London—nay, 
even put his private study in communication 
with his counting-house in the city, his ware- 
house in or correspondents in 
Glasgow, aris, Petersburg, or soon, perhaps, 
in Pekin.— Saturday Review. 


The broad sunshine is God’s smile on nature. 


SQUAW ROOK, AT SQUANTUM. 


— 
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THE NAHANT STEAMER, “NELLY BAKER” 


per re, every amount of light and shadow. 
us manifold complexions tremble over it, for 
which the careless observer may see no reason, 
and many shapes, heights and distances swell 
and shrink it, move it to and fro, ef which the 
mind may not readily assign a cause. 

‘The large iceberg for which we bore away this 
morning resembled, at one moment a cluster of 


| Un / ' 
ICEBERGS. unerring faithfulness every condition of atmo: 
As we ee the bergs they assume a great 
variety of forms. Indeed, their changes are 
quite wonderful. In passing around @ single 
one we see as good as ten, 80 protean is its 
character. I know of no object in all nature so 
marvellously sensitive to a steady gaze. Sit 
motionless and look at one, and fixture as it 
appears, it has its changes,then. It marks with 
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Chinese buildings, then a Gothic cathedral, early 
style. It was curious to see how all mim- 
icry of a grand religious pile was soon trans- 
muted into something like the Coliseum, its vast 
interior now a delicate blue and then a greenish 
white. It was only necessary to run on half a 
mile - find this icy theatre split asunder. An 
age of ruim appeared to have passed over it, 
leaving only the two extremes—the inner cliffs 
of one a glistening white, of the other a blue, 
soft and airy as the July heavens. 

In the borhood were numbers of block- 
like bergs, which, when thrown by our 
perpetual change of position, resembled the ruins 
of a marble city. lay of the light and 


changed instantly into the appearance of some 
gigantic sculpture, with broad surfaces as smooth 
as polished ivory, and with salient points cut 
with wonderful perfection. The dashing of the 
waves sounded like the dashing at the foot of 
rocky cliffs, indicative of the mass of ice below 
the surface.—After Icebergs with a Painter. 


WOMAN’S DRESS. 

A healthy dress permits every organ in the 
body to its functions 
The fashionable style does not allow this free 
action of the vital parts, and hence the present 
feeble, crippled condition of the women of Amer- 
ica. This evil, together with other physiological 
errors, is doing much to shorten the lives of our 
women, and compromise the health and life of 
the whole American race. To avert these sad 
to improve health women 
generally, it is proposed that the style 
of dress be adopted. The dress has test wenn 
by the writer nearly nine and she is happy 
to say that it has sa her from a consum 
tending. 

The waist should be several inches lo than 
the body, a little shorter than the pismasieehion, 
and fall in front, that the chest may enjoy the 
freest action. The bands of the skirt should be 
much larger than the body, buttons to be placed 
on the band of the inside skirt, just as they are 
on a man’s pants for suspenders, and the same 
elastic suspenders worn, crossing behind. Make 
button-holes in the bands of the other skirts to 
correspond with the buttons on the inside ski 
and button on; thus one pair of suspenders wi 
carry three or more skirts. This style of dress 
is attended by no discomfort to the wearer, and 
allows full action to every organ of the body; at 
the same time it is sufficiently fashionable to 
escape observation. Of course corsets should 
never be worn. And with the skirt supported 
as above described, there is no apology for wear- 
ing them. 

Whalebones have no business in a woman’s 
dress. They spoil all the beauty of outline 
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which the greatest artists have found in the nat- 
ural woman. They interfere not less with that 
eae undulating action of the chest and ab- 

omen which results from the normal action of 
the thoracic and abdominal viscera. And if the 
waist be short and loose, as advised above, there 
will be no need of whalebones to keep it down. 
God knew what he was doing when he made 
the haman body, and made it just right in 


every way; and we cannot alter its shape with- 
out destroying its beautiful symmetry, and caus- 
ing disease and premature death.—Lewis’s New 
Gymnastics. 


CAFE INCIDENTS. 

I have already spoken of the Cafe Procope, 
and here I will only add an anecdote illustrative 
of the scenes that sometimes occurred there, and 
of the national character generally in the reign 
of Louis XV. One afternoon that M. de Saint 
Foix was seated at his usual table, an officer of 
the king’s body guard entered, sat down, and or- 
dered “a cup of coffee, with milk, and a roll,” 
adding, “It will serve me for adinner.” At 
this Saint Foix remarked, aloud, that “a cup of 
coffee, with milk, and a roll, was a confoundedly 

r dinner.” The officer remonstrated; Saint 

‘oix reiterated his remark, and again and again 
declared that nothing the gallant officer could say 
to the contrary would convince him that a cup of 
coffee, with milk, and a roll, was not a confound- 
edly poor dinner. Thereupon a challenge was 
given and accepted, and the whole of the persons 
present adjourned as spectators of a fight, which 
ended by Saint Foix receiving a wound in the 
arm. “ That is all very well,” said the wound- 
ed combatant; “but I call you to witness, gen- 
tlemen, that I am still profoundly convinced that 
a cup of coffee, with milk, and a roll, is a con- 
foundedly poor dinner!” At this moment the 

rincipals were arrested, and carried before the 

uke de Noailles, in whose presence Saint Foix, 
without waiting to be questioned, said: ‘ Mon- 
seigneur, I had not the slightest intention of 
offending the gallant officer, who, I doubt not, is 
an honorable man; bat your excellency can 
never prevent my asserting, that a cup of coffee, 
with milk, and a roll, is a confoundedly poor 
dinner. “ Why, so it is,” said the duke. “ Then 
I am not in the wrong,” remarked Saint Foix ; 
“and a cup of coffee—” At these words magis- 
trates, delinquents, and auditory, burst into a 
roar of laughter, and the antagonists became 
friends. It was a more bloodless issue than that 
which occurred to Michel Lepelletier, in later 
years, at the Cafe Fevrier. He was seated at 
dinner there, when an ex garde-du-corps, named 
Paris, approached him, inquired if he were the 
Lepelletier who had voted for the death of Louis 
XVL, and, receiving an affirmative reply, drew 
forth a dagger, and swiftly slew him on the spot. 
—Dr. Doran’s Table Traits. 


No mockery in this world ever sounds to me so 
hollow as that of being told to cultivate happi- 
ness. Happiness is not a potato, to be planted 
in a mould and tilled with manure. Happiness 
is a glory shining far down upon us from heaven. 
She is a divine dew, which the soul feels drop- 
ping upon it from the amaranth bloom and gold- 
en fruitage of paradise.— Vilette. 


among its ; was charming in 
of the waves lay a closely resembling a 
huge ship of war, with the stern ge 
over which the surf was breaking — while 
or seventy feet aloft, jeotie 
what lancy easily shaped into a majestic 
figure-head, looked with fixed serenity over the 
distant waters. As we ran athwart the bow it 
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an present our readers on this and the follow- 
ng pages with a series of faithful views of re- 

ws able places in the old world, engraved in a 
style of great elegance. “No pent up Utica 
contracts our powers,” and we feel at liberty to 
range over the world in quest of subjects, know- 
ing well that our travelled readers will thank us 
for reviving their reminiscences of laneventiog 
C= they have visited, while those who 

aps never think of going abroad, are giad to 
see the wonders of the world brought before their 
eyes, without the trouble, danger and mp po of 
trans-atlantic travel. The first picture of 
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set shows us a general view of the city of Brann, 
a fortified place of the Austrian empire, the cap- 
ital of the governments of Moravia and Silesia, 
and situated on a declivity at the confluence of 
the Schwarza and Zwittawa, 70 miles north- 
northeast of Vienna, 116 miles southwest of 
Prague, and connected with both cities by rail- 
mre It contains about 45,000 inhabitants, 
nearly all of whom are Roman Catholics. It is 
— a —— old place, as our engraving 
In the foreground we see the decaying 
statue of some old bishop or saint, and a crum- 
bling bridge crossing the narrow stream, with 
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loaded wagons pessing into the plain beyond. 
Beyond the profile of the city, with its half-ori- 
ental spires and domes, we behold an eminence, 
crowned by a massive pile of buildings. That 
eminence 1s the fortress of Spielberg, erected for 
the defence of the place, but converted into a 


| princely palaces 


state prison, where some of the noblest spirits of | 
the age, including Silvio Pellico, the author of | 
“ My Prisons,” have languished, the victims of | 


political despotism—men guilty of the deadly | 
sin of cherishing liberal ideas. The streets in | 


Brunn are narrow and crooked, but they are 
well paved and lighted. Among its many fine 
buildings are the cathedral, St. Jacob’s, and sev- 
eral other fine churches, the /andhaus, the - bar- 
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racks, the city hall, the theatre, and several 
- There are a large park and a 
public garden, well laid out and planted with 
trees, flowers and shrubbery, and containing a 
statue of the Emperor Francis I. Brunn is the 
seat for the chief military and legal courts and 
authorities for Moravia and Austrian Silesia; 
of a bishop’s see, and a Protestant consistory. 
Like nearly all the cities of Germany it has 
ample provisions for education. It has a philo- 
cophinal institute, theological, diocesan, and 
normal scho ls, a royal gymnasium, provincial, 
agricultural and historical societies, a museum, 
botanic garden and public. Here also is a pro- 
vincial bank, with a hoge capital. Its manufac- 
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mountains. It is connected by rail- 
s with Vienna, Breslau, Prague and Pesth. 
The condition and character of some of its build- 
ings attest the pw! of the city. Its citadel 
was blockaded by the Hungarians in 947, and the 
town itself besieged by the Swedes in 1645, and 
the Prussians in 1742. It has often been de- 
stroyed by fire, and as often risen from its ashes. 


In 1550 the plague swept off 4000 of its inhabi- 
tants, and the memory of this scourge and of its 
victims is perpetuated by a column erected in the 
great square. In December, 1805, Napoleon 
established his headquarters here, previous to his 
brilliant victory of Austerlitz, and in 1800 the 
chief defences of Fort Spielberg were destroyed 
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by the French. ielberg and Silvio Pellico are 
names henceforth parable. But for the -_ 
tivity of Pellico, the rock of Moravia would 
have remained what in reality it is, a dark and 
severe state prison; but, after all, like other 
establishments of the same kind, the Mie Prigione 
(my prison) suddenly drew it from its obscurity 
ps f gave it a European renown. The author of 
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tures of woolen goods are the most extensive in 
the Austrian dominions. Cotton goods, silk, 
glass, soap, tobacco and machinery are also ex- 
tensively manufactured here. Its tanneries and 
leather factories are = It is the 
centre of a large trade Bohemia and 
Austria, and the countries north and east of the 
| 


Mie Prigeone is dark in his descriptions ; 
as he sketches a portraitin a few strokes of a 
pencil—and this portrait is not the less deeply 
yen in the memory—so he devotes but a 

to informing us that this pri was his 
dwelling, and came near being hie tomb. Few 
travellers have visited Spielberg, for the Austrian 
government rarely ts them permission to do 
so, and those who obtain the necessary authority 
do not always make up their minds—particularly 
if they are | ans, and in any way connected 
with Austria—to reveal to the public what they 
have seen. We have, therefore, been fortunate 
in discovering a description of Spielberg, written 
by a Frenchman, M. Remacle, inspector of pris- 
ons in France, published in the Memoires de. 
l’ Academie du Gard, and translated into German 
in the Conversations-Blatt. The fortress is situ- 
ated on a hill about 800 feet in height. The or- 
dinary prisoners are criminals of the arch-duchy 
of Austria, Moravia and Bohemia, whose term 
of incarceration is more than ten years. The 
customary road by which the mn is reached, 
is found a guard-house, 

furnishes for the mountains ; 


then an enclosure of palisades and a second 
| you reach a 


distributed six quarters, each com 
of ten cells of unequal gize. Besides this there 
are buildings deyeted to hospitals, store-houses 
and workshops. The traveller measured one of 
the smallest cells, similar to that in which Silvio 
Pellico was confined, before he was placed with 
Maroncelli, and found it about 12 by 18 feet. 
The furniture was as follows—a camp bed, with 
a woolen covering, a straw mattress, a few 
shelves at the foot of the bed, a pitcher, and a 
wooden basin. The window, about six feet from 
the floor, was y strong iron bars. 
Since it was decided to warm the dungeon dur- 
ing half the year, the cells have each received a 
steve. It is to Silvio Pellico and the profound 
sympathy the recital of his sufferings caused 
roughout Europe, that the present prisoners of 
Spiel! owe the amelioration of their condi- 
tion. e know how very small was the portion 
of the nourishment allotted daily to each pris- 
oner at the period of the captivity and the pro- 
tracted sufferings of the author of Mie Prigione. 
During the first year Pellico suffered all the tor- 
ments of hunger. Poor Oroboni, with his frail 
and delicate organization, fell a victim to it. If 
the food meted out with such parsimony had 
only been eatable—but its very smell excited dis- 
gust. Among other thi wags @ preparation 
which the Germans call consisting 
of flour and lard fried. “It was nauseous, 
says Maroncelli, the companion of Silvio Pellico. 
At Spielberg they made a large potfull of this 
every six months, and erry. Boraing took out 
the necessary quantity. is wretched trash 
was afterwards thinned with boiling water. 
Maroncelli tells us that his friend could not swal- 
low this mixture. He put aside the slices of rye 
bread which swam in it and kept them for his 
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dinner, after them in the sun. Since the 
time of Pellico Maroneelli, the alimentary 
diet of the prison of Spielberg is said to have 
been improved. The prisoners now receive meat 
on Su and —, on week days, and 
of has been increased half 
a i daily. But, alas, why have not the 
o' prisons of the Austrian monarchy had 
their Silvio Pellicos? These measures of ha- 
manity have been restricted exclusively to Spiel- 
“In most of the prisons of Austria,” 
says M. Remacle, “I have seen the prisoners 
dying of consumption for want of sufficient 
nourishment.” It is also due to Silvio Pellico 
that the penalty of carcere durissimo has been 
abolished. were formerly at 
two categories of prisoners ; a condemn 
to the carceres and coupes the 
carcere duro. The prisoners of the first class 
were, every day, at the close of labor, brought 
back to the horrible dungeons on the ground 
floor. There they were fastened, by means of a 
ring in the belt r Ba wore round bodies, 
and which was suspended under the armpits, to 
a chain of iron which hung from a bar of the 
same metal keyed into the wall. They had two 
chains on their feet ; and their hands were kept 
apart by an iron bar. How could thay close 
eir eyes in sucha position? If they murmured, 
if they uttered a cry, the jailor thrust into their 
mouths a pear-shaped instrument filled with pep- 
per, which insinuated it into their throats through 
the holes with which it was pierced. At the pe- 
riod when M. Remacle inspected Spielberg, 
there were still two prisoners who had been sub- 
jected to this mode of punishment, one for 
twenty years, the other for eighteen. One of 
them was completely paralyzed. Those con- 
demned to “hard imprisonment” might also be 
fastened to the dreadful iron chain of which we 
have spoken, but only in extraordinary cases, as 
when they behaved badly, for instance. This is 
what the head jailor explained to Silvio Pellico, 
when the latter, on the first day of his captivity 
at Spielberg, asked the object of the chain fast- 
ened to the wall. “Itis for you, sir,” replied 
Schiller, “if you are troublesome. If you are 
reasonable, we shall be satisfied with chaining 
your feet.” Schiller did not suspect then how 
mild and gentle a prisoner he had to deal with. 
But ordinarily, to undergo the carcere duro, is, to 
use the words of Silvio Pellicd, “‘to perform 
compulsory labor, to wear irons on the feet, to 
sleep on bare planks and to eat detestable food.” 
The manual labor of the prison must have been 
insipid to men like Maroncelli and Silvio, accus- 
tomed to an intellectual life; they were made to 
split wood, to scrape lint, and to knit stockings. 
he minstrel of Francesca de Rimmi, to whom 
books and paper were refused, condemned to pro- 
duce every week two pair of knit stockings ! 
Drespen.—The two travellers depicted in the 
foreground of our second engraving are repre- 
sented as standing in the beautifal garden of the 
Japanese palace, built by Augustus II., and situ- 
ated on right bank of the river Elbe, near 
the Leipsic gate. In this edifice are found sixty 
thousand specimens of the porcelain ware of 
Saxony, Italy, China and Japan, Etruscean 
vases, antique sculptures, among which are a 
torso of Minerva, a lady of Herculaneum, and 
her two daughters, four Romans playing at ball, 
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| 
having mounted the last step, you are in front of 
a post and the di 8 quarters. The prison 
contains individuals of both sexes. When M. 
Remacle visited it, it contained 375 individuals, | 
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Serene wine, a head of Niobe, a | 
library containing about two thousand volumes 
of the early days of printing, a manuscript 
treatise of Albert Durer on the proportions of 
the human body, and nineteen volumes of por- 
traits of princes and princesses of the seventeenth 
century. One ofthe two travellers extends his 
arm in the direction of the quay of the right 
bank, on which are grouped some of the finest | 
buildings of Dresden. He seems to point out at | 
first the custom-house, a very large and plain | 
building. Afterwards we behold, in succession, | 
lic church, renowned for its excellent | 
music ; the king’s palace and its tower, which | 
hide from view the palace of the princes. The 


| 


" 
| 
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theatre, an elegant edifice near the church, is 
masqued by the buildings on the quay. Above 
the travellers is an elegant bridge over the Elbe, 
1800 feet long. At its extremity, on the right 


_ bank, is the opening of the square, where stands 


the equestrian statue of Augustus IT., constructed 
of hammered copper. This is in the new town. 
Behind the bridge we perceive the dome of the 
church of Our Lady, which resisted the bombs 
of Frederick the Great, in 1760. In this church 
is an organ with 6000 pipes, the masterpiece of 
Silbermann. Thesplendid museum of paintings 
is in this direction, but its buildings are not high 
enough to surmount the dense masses of archi- 
tecture which separate it from the quay. The 
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whole of this part of the city has a character of 
elegance seductive to the artist; but Dresden is 
not deficient in other aspects equally charming. 
He who has seen it can never forget it, nor 1 
it without regret. The most attractive object to 
8 rs of taste is the picture gallery. Prime 
= of it, in his “Travels in Europe and 
the East:” “ The picture gallery is indeed wor- 
thy to be compared with any at Paris and Flor- 
ence; @ collection that was brought from Italy 
originally, and has been improved and enriched 
by the most costly purchases from the time of the 
Reformation. hen Frederick the Great bom- 
barded the city, he gave orders to preserve the 
gallery; and when he entered in triumph, he 
asked permission as a stranger to visit it, as if 
the laws of art had a right to be respected when 
the city itself was at his feet. And when Napo- 
leon was master of Saxony, he did not permit 
one of these pictures to be taken to Paris, though 
he robbed other galleries without remorse. At 
the door a servant stood to clean our boots before 
we were allowed to enter. A perfect wilderness 
of beauty opened on us as we entered.—The ex- 
traordinary collection of curiosities in the His- 
torical Museum, at Dresden, has scarcely a rival 
in Europe. Old armor, more even than in the 
Tower of London, implements of the chase and 
tournament, and relics of days long gone by, 
are here arrayed, to give a fairer view of the 
manners and customs of those old times than we 
could gather from hooks. But the most curious 
of all the sights of Dresden is the Green Vaults, 
where the treasures of the Saxon princes are pre- 
served, the accumulated hoards of ages, ead to 
be the ‘ richest which any European monarch at 


this time possesses.’ Gold, silver, and precious 
stones, wrought in every form of beauty, and ex- 
ceeding in splendor the treasures of the eastern 
monarchs, are here arranged in eight successive 


chambers ; and the bare recital of the more mag- 
nificent articles would consume more space than 
Ican give. One of them, of gold enamelled, 
representing the court of the Great Mogul, has 


one hundred and thirty-two figures, and was made 
at a cost of $60,000. Diamonds that would pa 

off the national debt are sparkling here, wi 

rubies, emeralds and sapphires, and the Saxon 
regalia, sword, sceptre and crown, chain and 
co , and the largest sardonyx that is known— 
a heap of precious things, baubles for men and 
women to look at, but suggesting to us the folly 


of such symbols of royal magnificence and 
power. 

St. Paut pe Loanpa.—From Germany to 
Africa is but a step for the imagination, though 
a long and weary journey in point. Yet here we 
are at the foot of the eminence on which the 
town is built, gazing on the crumbling ruins of 
rich Portuguese structures around on the broad 


ocean that extends to meet the sky in the dis- 
tance, A couple of negroes reclining at the foot 


of the tree in the foreground serves to locate the 
spirited and striking scene. The first establish- 
ments of European commerce on the western 
coast of Africa were founded by Norman naviga- 
tors. By 1364, some persons from Dieppe had 
established themselves on the coast which ex- 
tends south from the Cape de Verde Islands. 
Two of the points they occupied yet bear the 
names of Great and Little Dieppe, while a third 
is called Little Paris. ‘The misfortunes which 
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fell upon France, a short time afterwards, — 
the prosperity of these establishments. They 
ceased to be visited by ships, which, in the be- 
ee. Span on an important trade in gold, 
vory and pepper. About half a century after- 
, in the reign of John II., the Portu 
resolved to make some explorations beyond the 
Cape de Verds. A vessel sent from Lisbon 
reached the Gulf of Guinea during the rainy sea- 
son. The maladies it occasioned forced them to 
return to Portugal, but the chances of naviga- 
tion having carried them towards the south, they 
discovered, on the 23d of December, 1405, the 
eve of St. Thomas’s Day, an island, which was 
named St. Thomé. This discovery gave rise to 
new expeditions, and soon after the entire coast 
Guinea, of Congo and Angola were explored, 
the most favorable points were occupied, and, 
about 1578, St. Paul de Loanda (San Paulo de 
Assumcao de Loanda) was founded It became 
the capital of the Province of Angola, and of all 
the Portuguese possessions in these regions. 
The seat of a government and of a bishopric, 
the centre of affairs south of the equator, it soon 
became a flourishing —_ ; but it was especially 
towards the end of the last century that it 
reached a truly remarkable height of prosperity. 
The slave trade was the principal element of its 
fortune, and since the prohibition of this traffic, 
its commerce has been reduced to the export of 
certain products, among which orchilla, a species 
of lichen or moss used in dyeing, occupies the 
principal place. Vessels are rare in the bay, 
and there is only here and there a warehouse or 
shop. Ruins have usu the place of the 
splendid houses built with the gold the negro- 
traders 80 pny obtained. Negresses in rags 
occupy the richly-wrought balconies where the 
Portuguese Creole ladies used to glitter in dia- 
monds, and display their coquettish undress, the 
only costume that the climate itted. The 
animation of the streets and public squares has 
iven place to the sadness of a depopulated town. 
ortugal seems to give itself little trouble about 
a possession which has ceased to pers any re- 
turn. The few employees and soldiers sent 
thither from time to time receive scarcely any 
pay, and are compelled to resort to some trade or 
occupation for support. Still, the government 
keeps up at some distance in the interior an estab- 
lishment devoted to the reception of persons sen- 
tenced to transportation for political offences. 


Auicante.—Oar last engraving shows a view 
of this pretty Spanish town, the capital of the 


Province of Valencia, situated at the head of an 
extensive bay. The picturesque windmill in the 
foreground, a frequent characteristic of Spanish 
scenery, reminds one of one of the most ludicrous 
adventures of Don Quixotte. The building on 


the bold hill that rises in the background is the 
castle, In the centre of the picture, the city 
displays its picturesque architecture ; while here 
and there a palm-tree indicates the fertility of its 
garden soil. Alicante enjoys a good deal of 
commerce, which might be readily increased if 
there were better modes of communication with 
the interior. Its exports consist principally of 
wine, almonds, figs, barilla, olives, olive oil, 
brandy, salt, wool, silk and linen. Steamboat 
lines, recently established, connect it with Cadiz, 
Barcelona, Port Vendres and Marseilles. The 
population is about 19,000. 
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RAILROAD BRIDGE, ROCK RIVER. 
This bridge, on the line of the Chi and 
Rock Is) Railroad, is near Colona, Illinois, 
eleven miles east of Rock Island and 170 west 


road Company. It is about 1300 feet in length, 
and rests on nine stone piers, covered the entire 

. This is really a magnificent work, and, 
with others of its kind, illustrate the remarkable 
rapidity with which useful science has advanced 


The 
greatest physical obstruc- 
tions no daunt the 
energies of civil engineers 
when backed by capital— 
the sinews of peace as 
well as war. Roads are 
either carried over moun- 
tains, or conducted in 
tunnels through their 
bases ; mighty rivers are 
spanned by arches, which 
defy the power of storms 

the hand of time; 
states the most remote 
from each other are 
brought into immediate 
communion as it were, 
and art, in thus triumph- 
ing over nature, ‘accom- 
plishes more than a mere 
victory, the iron 
ds that bind remote 
parts of the continent to- 
gether, also link our citi- 
zens in ties of amity and 
friendship. 


RAILROAD 
LASALLE, ILL. 
The view on the next 
gives an accurate 
presentation of the brid 
and viaduct over the Il- 
linois River at Lasalle, 
ninety miles west of Chi- 
cago. It isa noble piece 
of workmanship, twenty. 
five hundred feet in length 
and constructed to admit 
of the passage both of 
railroad trains and ordin- 
ary cal . It is fur- 
nished with adraw,which, 
however, is seldom requir- 
ed, since steamboats rare- 
ly ascend higher than La- 
salle. It was built by the 
Tilinois Central Railroad 
Company, which has now 
more than seven hundred 
miles of road in operation. 
The Chi and Rock 
Island road and the canal 
connecting the Illinois 
River and Lake Michi- 
gan pass under this 
ridge, but are not visible 
in our sketch. Not many 
the country now intersected by these 
off was unsettled and un- 
civilized. The traveller who penetrated into 
those then te wilder , might indeed ad- 
mire nature in her uncultivated luxuriance, but 
he saw no traces of the hand of man. Now, the 
works achieved by human skill receive a 
share of his attention, and he beholds with won- 
der what the energy of the Anglo Saxon race 
has achieved in a few years. To those who 


would appreciate intelligent labor and persever- 
ance, and know to what results they conduct, we 
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from Chicago. The structure it represents was | 

erected by Messrs. Stone & Boomer, bridge | 

builders for the Chicago and Rock Island Rail- 


RAILROAD VIADUCT AT LASALLE. 


The whole country will soon 
be covered with an iron web- 
work of railroads, wherever 
navigable rivers do not afford 
sufficient natural means of in- 
terco icati The ne- 
cessities of the age demand 
rapid and constant interchange 
in the business and socialities 
of life. 


TERRIERS. 

There are two varieties of 
the common Scotch terrier. 
One, which stands rather high 
on his legs, is usually of a 
sandy-red color, and very 
strongly made; he stands 
about eighteen or twenty inches 
in height, and is commonly 
called the “ Highland terrier.” 
The other is lower, long-back- 
ed and short-legged; hair 
more wiry, but not so long 
as in the former; mouth also 
not so broad, and muzzle long- 
er. This latter variety is the 
dog celebrated by Sir Walter 
Scott, as the Pepper and Mus- 
tard, or Dandie Dinmont 
breed. The Skye Terrier, so 
called from its being found 
in test perfection in the 
Western Isles of Scotland, and 
the Isle of Skye in particular, 
somewhat resembles the pre- 
ceding, but is even longer in 
the body, lower on the legs, 
and is covered with very long, 
but not coarse hair; its ears 
are erect, and tufted at the ex- 
tremities. All the Scotch ter- 
riers are “varmint” in the 
extreme, being equalled by no 
other dog in the ardor with 
which they hunt and destroy 
the rat, cat, weasel—in short, 
everything that has fight in it ; 
and, lacking other game, they 
will gladly and fiercely engage 
in combat with each other. 
The English terrier is a light, 
active and graceful litile dog, 
usually of a black and tan 
color—and those of this tint 
are the best—but sometimes 
white. If black and tan, they 
should not present a speck of 
white; and if white, they 
should be entirely of that color. 
He is, in combat as game as 
the Scotch, but less hardy in 
enduring cold or constant im- 


mersion in water. Itappears . 


most probable that the rough 

or Scotch breed was the primi- 

tive stock, and that the smooth 

or English varieties are the 

result of artificial culture.— 
io Farmer. 
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would oy, go to the great 
West, and study its progress. a 
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HARD NUTS TO CRACK. 


Here is a fresh topic. Is a man answerable 
for what he does in the confusion of awaking out 
of a sleep? Bernard Schedmazig, suddenly 
awaking at night, thought he saw a frightful 
phantom, challenged it twice, and getting no an- 
swer, struck into it with his hatchet. Then he 
found that he had killed his wife. Two men 
out of doors at night, in a place infested by rob- 
bers, agreed that one should watch while the 
other slept. The one who slept dreamed of an 
attack, and starting up, shot his friend in the 

. A pedler, asleep on the road rudel 
awakened a4 a passer-by, ran him through wi 
a sword stick. 

Is it lawful for anybody to wake up without 
instantly having all his wits about him, and to 
do what he may in that.interval of imperfect a 
prehension? And again, how is it with he 
somnambulist? A simple and innocent Car- 
thusian monk was, when he walked in his sleep, 
a thief, and plunderer of the dead. A pious 
clergyman once, as a sleep-walker, is 
own church. Another person could not sleep 
without watchers by hfs bed, because, sane and 
harmless when awake, he was liable when asleep, 
to somnambulism, with a mania for suicide. He 
got loose one night, and hanged himself by the 
oot. A monk, late one evening, was seen to 
enter, with fixed eyes, frowning brow, and knife 
in hand, the chamber of the prior of bis convent. 
He felt the empty bed, as if to see if the prior 
was there, and stabbed into it three times, then 
retiring with an air of satisfaction. Questioned 
the next day, he said, that having dreamed that 
the prior had murdered his mother, and that her 
spirit had come to him crying for vengeance, he 
had run to stab the assassin, and when he awoke, 


covered with perspiration, he rejoiced to find it | 


was a dream. 

We pass over the innumerable riddles that 
arise out of the question of insanity, or sanity. 
It is not every madman who is as clearly in de- 
lusion as the man who thought he must keep his 
head and heart together, and so serve the Lord 
by throwing himself head over ears over every 
stile or gate he came to; “ but that all depended 
on its being done with precision and decision.” 

As to persons found dead by violence, ques- 
tions arise that test the doctors’ skill. The late 
Doctor James Reid was called to a room where 
a man and his wife lay with their throats cut. 
The woman was in a pool of blood on the floor 
by the bedside, with her throat cut from ear to 
ear. The husband was in bed with the windpipe 
cut, but no great vessel was divided, and he still 
lived. He said that in the middle of the night 
he was aroused from his sleep by receiving a 
wound in his throat by his wife’s hand. The 
shock and the loss of blood hed prevented him 
from giving the alarm. The man’s manner ex- 
cited suspicion, and the doctor, turning up the 
bed-clothes, found—the sole of his foot was cov- 
ered with dry blood. 

Sometimes there is a riddle of apparent death 
to solve. John Howard testifies that prisoners 
supposed to be dead of jail fever, on being 
brought out of jail, now and then returned to 
life, when the bodies were washed with cold wa- 
ter. An infant daugt ter of Henry Laurens, the 
first president of the American Congress, had 


HARD NUTS TO CRACK- 


windows and doors carefully closed. She was 

laid out as dead, and then the window being 
. thrown open, the draught of fresh cool air over 
the supposed corpse, revived it, and the child re- 
gained its health. These long, deathlike faints 
were not uncommon in Sydenham’s time, when 
, the stifling system of treating diseases attended 
with eruption and small-pox, was in vogue. 

There is at least one strange case minutel 

described and authenticated—that of Hon. Col- 
onel Townshend—in which apparent death could 
be produced at will. Doctor Cheyne writes thus 
of the colonel’s exhibition of his power: “He 
told us he had sent for us to give him some ac- 
count of an odd sensation he had for some time 
observed in himself, which was, that vn oe | 
himself, he could die or expire whon he pleased, 
and yet, by an effort, or somehow, he could come 
to life again. We all three felt his pulse first. 
It was distinct, though small and thready, and 
his heart had its usual beating. He composed 
himself on his back, and lay in a still — 
some time ; while I held his right hand, Doctor 
Baynard laid his hand on his heart, and Mr. 
Skrine held a clean looking-glass to his mouth. 
i found his pulse sink rapidly, till at last I could 
not feel any by the most exact and nice touch, 
Doctor Baynard could not feel the least motion 
in his heart, or Mr. Skrine discern the least soil 
of breath on the bright mirror which he held to 
his mouth. As we were going away—thinking 
him dead—we observed some motion about the 


l small-pox, and was kept in a warm room, with 


| body, and upon examination found his pulse and 


the motion of his heart gradually returning ; he 
began to breathe gently and speak softly.” The 
colonel tasked the doctors with this great medi- 
cal riddle in the morning, and exhibited his mys- 
terious power probably to excess ; for he was a 
true dead man in the evening, having no disease 
found in him except one of the kidneys, for 
which he had long been under treatment.— All 
the Year Round. 


A STRANGE STORY. 

From Zara (Dalmatia) we hear of the death 
of another Louis the Seventeenth, in the follow- 
ing terms :—‘A man named Trevisan, a watch- 
maker by trade, died at Zara, a few days ago, at 
the age of seventy-four. When the cholera was 
raging at Zara, in 1836, this individual appre- 
hending an attack of the disease, confided a 
strange secret to a lady in whose house he lived, 
which, since his death, she has communicated to 
the authorities. This secret is, that Trevisan 
was no other than Louis the Seventeenth. Af- 
ter escaping from the cruel hands of the cobbler, 
Simon, he went to London, thence to Scotland, 
and subsequently to Padua, where a married 
couple, named Trevisan, gave him a document, 
stating that he was born in the year 1787, but 
that the names of his parents are not mentioned 
in it. On his deathbed Trevisan made a similar 
statement to his physician. The authorities, in 
consequence of this information, caused a photo- 


graphic portrait of the deceased to be taken, and 
an inquiry is to be made as to the truth of the 
facts alleged.—Paris Pays. 


God is better lodged in the heart, than in great 


editives. 


KATE THE NUT-GIRL. 
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IS HEAVEN AFARP 


BY E. B. ROBINSON. 


Is heaven afar ?—my darling has gone 

Out on the journey alone, all alone; 

I caught her last smile mid the gathering gloom, 
In the valley of shadows that circles the tomb. 


I sat by her side with her hand clasped in mine, 

While a glory shone round her that made her 
divine; 

I knew pain was past—knew the conflict was o’er, 

And her cold feet were pressing eternity’s shore! 


O, faint were her accents, and quivering her breath, 
As her life-boat was launched on the river of death; 
She whispered, “ Adieu! angels wait me to-day 

In my bright home above—I must up and away. 


“The bridegroom is calling, I haste to obey: 

See! my lamp’s trimmed and burning, I must not 
delay, 

For the door may be shut, if I linger with you!” 

Then she rose up in haste, and was lost to my view. 


I call, but no answer comes back to my cry; 

I grope in the darkness—no light meets my eye; 
O, where shall I turn ?—chart and compass are lost, 
And shipwrecked, alone on the waters I’m tossed! 


Say, is heaven afar ?—my timid bird's flown 

Out in the darkness alone, all alone; 

Are its portals hidden by yon bright star? 

Will she seek it long ?—must she wander far? 
ANSWER. 

No, heaven is not far—the vail is thin 

That shuts its glory and splendor in; 

O, dim is the vision—O, blind is the eye, 

That sees not a heaven this side the blue sky! 


No, heaven is not far—and dull is the ear 

That ne‘er listens in rapture its glad songs to hear; 

‘Tis the earth-clad and earth-bound that never on 
high 

Hear the harpings of heaven that float softly by! 


No, heaven is not far—and our loved, who have gone 
Out from our presence and left us alone, 

But crossed a dim passage that we could not see, 
To stand in the shadow of life's fadeless tree. 


One moment of darkness, one feeling of dread, 

And the angels twine wreaths round the radiant 
head; 

Then lead the glad spirit in pastures so green, 

Where the beautiful river flows bright and serene. 


No, heaven is not far—'tis around us—within; 
But we feel not its rest, if we harbor a sin: 
And the moment that sin from this fair world is 
driven, 
That moment we look, and behold, it is heaven! 
26 
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“Curistorue, come hither.” 

The speaker was no less a personage than Eric, 
the youthful monarch of Sweden, who for several 
minutes had been standing near a window, which 
overlooked the square before the palace. The 
young man addressed, who stood high in the 
king’s favor, obeyed in silence. 

“ Who is that lovely girl?” said Eric, with a 
slight motion of his hand towards a part of the 
square where stood a youthful maiden, dealing 
out nuts from a basket, in quantities to suit the 
group of purchasers standing near. 

“ That, sire, is Kate the nut-girl.” 

“ Well, Christophe, I have thought that a few 
of our court ladies possessed some claim to 
beauty, but by my halidom, there isn’t one among 
the whole bevy of them, who would be worth 
looking at, if she were nigh.” 

“ For a peasant girl, she certainly isn’t ill-look- 
ing,” replied Christophe. 

*“ Peasant, or no peasant,” said Eric, impet- 
uously, “ were I inclined to be romantic, I should 
half suspect that she was a princess in disguise.” 

Tt must be confessed that the young king’s en- 
thusiasm was not without excuse. Though the 
girl’s dress was of a material and fashion com- 
mon to those of her class in Sweden, the full 
skirt and close-fitting jacket, the sleeves of which 
left the arms bare to the dimpled elbows, display- 
ed to such advantage her form of perfect symme- 
try, that scarce a thought would have been given 
to its rusticity. And then her shining hair, 
which gave out golden gleams to the bright 
October sun, and was arranged in. broad, flat 
braids, that reached nearly to her waist, in no 
wise concealed the fine shape of her head, or the 
queenly grace with which it was set on her 
shoulders. Neither was the serene forehead, not 
low enough to give it that depressed look which 
might suggest a lack of veneration, nor so high 
as to appear bold, nor the clear blue eyes, the 
fresh red lips, and the rich bloom of her oval 
cheeks, of a tendency to impair his admiration. 

“ Look,” said the king, after remaining silent 
for a few moments, “the sunbeams seem to be 
weaving with her rich brown hair, a crown; and 
well they may, for never did I behold a brow . 
which looked more worthy to wear one. Know 
you where she lives, Christophe ?” 

“In an old, weather-beaten house near the 
entrance of a glade of the forest a mile distant. 
In the forest she finds the nuts whose sale affurds 


the means of subsistence for her and her mother, 
who has many years been a widow. When en- 
gaged in the chase, you have often passed within 
a stone’s throw of their humble dwelling.” 

“And yet I never saw her, whieh appears to 
me 9? 

“ Not at all, sire. The huntsman’s horn, or 
the cry of the hounds is always, it is said, the 
signal for her to keep herself secluded, since a 
henchman, coming upon her suddenly one day, 
with a bold freedom, which did not tally with her 
notions of courtesy, praised her good looks. If 
you'll mind, you will see with what considera- 
tion, amounting almost to deference, those treat 
her, who buy her nuts.” 

“ Yes, I noticed it before you spoke. I wish 
I knew, if ever, at any time, she has recognized 


“T don’t think that she ever has. She always 
maintains such a quiet reserve, that no one ever 
thinks of saying a word to her unconnected with 
the sale of her nuts, and she never asks questions.” 

Eric, for a minute or two, remained in thought. 

“Christophe,” he then said, “I must know 
more of this beautiful nut-girl.” 

“More easily said than done. Besides,” he 
added, gravely, “it may not be exactly politic, 
while the matrimonial negotiation is still pending 
between your majesty and Queen Elizabeth of 
England.” 

“ The negotiation, as far as I am concerned, 
proceeds no further. She has amused herself 
by holding out false pretences to me, as long as 
it is my pleasure to be made her dupe; and I 
have already intimated to my proxy, Prince 
John, that if the wooing proceeds, it must be on 
his own account, not mine. She is mistaken in 
thinking that the capricious gales to which she 
trims her bark suit a disposition like mine, which, 
sooth to say, is as proud as her own.” 

“ Would you have your suit thrive, you must 
woo her in person, not by proxy. Everybody 
who knows aught of the haughty queen, must 
likewise have heard of the admiration she enter- 
tains for personal comeliness, and I need not tell 
you, that it is a common saying, that your majes- 
ty is the handsomest man in Europe.” 

“ My comeliness, then, may stand me in a 
good stead in a matter I have more at heart, for 
I am determined not to stir an inch farther in 
this courtship of the English queen.” 

“ Bat Prince John writes that she has accept- 
ed your magnificent present of the eighteen pied 
horses, and the chests of bullion, and that you 
are, therefore, naturally considered her bride- 

elect.” 
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mony is greater even than her pride, might 
imagine that if she didn’t intend to accept the 
donor, she would refuse his presents. Well, let 
the queen go, for after all, the regal garland of 
England and that of Sweden might not twine 
kindly together. And now, Christophe, I wish 
your aid, as a friend, in an affair quite different 
from that of inditing love messages to a queen. 
Shall I have it?” 
“ You are aware that it is only necessary for 
you to name the nature of the assistance you re- 
quire, to secure my co-operation.” 

“ What if it be something which you will not 
approve ?” 

“It is not for me to express disapprobation of 
what may be your pleasure ; and yet, as friend 
with friend, you condescend to take counsel with 
me, there is one condition I would mention, did 
I not well know, that it need not be named.” 

“ Be not too certain ; what is it ?”’ 

* That you will bid me do nothing, which will 
tend to bring dishonor on any ot those concern- 
ed, however humble and lowly may be their con- 
dition in life.” 

“ That, I will readily promise. Were it other- 
wise, I should seek aid elsewhere. You may 
think me foolish—demented, perhaps—but I must 
and will have an interview with her.” 

“ You mean Kate the nut-girl ?” 

“ Even so.” 

“JT shall not think you demented, though I 
will not conceal from you, that there are those 
who undoubtedly will.” 

“ Not as the king of Sweden, do I intend to 
seek her, but in humble guise, such as by putting 
our wits tagether, we may decide on, as best 
adapted to the purpose I have formed, of satis- 
fying myself, as to whether or no, she can com- 
pare in mind and disposition, and all true wo- 
manly graces, with the unequalled charms of her 
person. In what character had I best seek her? 
Shall it be that of a pedler, a wandering min- 
strel, or one of my own servitors ?” 

“ Since you honor me by asking my advice, I 
would suggest that as she is a peasant, herself, 
it will be best to assume the guise of one; not 
so much on her own account, as her mother’s, 
from whom she never conceals anything, and 
whose counsel she will be sure to follow.” 

“ Which tells in the girl’s favor.” 

“It does so, for ber mother has the reputation 
of being a woman of sense, intelligence, and dis- 
cretion, and as such would not be well pleased that 
a wandering minstrel, who, according to her views 
—and I, for one, shall not gainsay them—is little 

better than a wandering beggar, should seek to 


“ Yes, those who are ignorant that her parsi- 


become acquainted with her and her daughter.” 
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“ The woman’s husband is not living ?” 

“ He is not, sire, which, without doubt, makes 
her more cautious than she otherwise would be. 
He was a peasant of the better class, and, dur- 
ing his lifetime, he and his wite and his daughter 
lived in the midst of plenty, derived from his own 
lands, which, either from a real or pretended flaw 
in the title, passed into other hands soon after 
his decease, leaving the widow and the orphan 
penniless.” 
“Bat they shall not long remain so. As to 
what you say about the wandering minstrel, I 
believe you are right ; but I must own, that hav- 
ing some skill in playing the harp, and a voice 
that would not disgrace song or roundelay, even 
if intended for a lady’s ear, that, of all others I 
ean think of, the character of a minstrel best 
pleases my fancy. Fancy, however, must be 
sacrificed to expediency; and so, Christophe, let 
it be your first care so provide for me such ap- 
parel as a youthful peasant, who at the same 
time has an eye to thrift and his own good looks, 
would select for holiday attire.” 

“T will lose no time in obeying your wishes.” 

“And now I mind me, that on Wednesday 
next, as if to square with my purpose, is the be- 
ginning of the Fair, to be held in this, our good 
city of Stockholm, whieh, as it will afford op- 
portunity, by the sale of her nuts, to reap a har- 
vest of pennies, Kate will not be likely to let slip.” 

At early dawn, on Wednesday, the day ap- 
pointed for the Fair, not only were the inhabi- 
tants of Stockholm astir, but a multitude of 
peasants from the surrounding country, and 
strangers from a distance, who had arrived over 
night. Though many of these had come for the 
purpose of vending those wares not easily attain- 
able at that period, in places remote from the 
city, a much larger number had assembled as 
purchasers, and at the same time to have an op- 
portunity to witness such entertainmerits as were 
to be seen at the booths, to tread a measure on 
the green, or among the young men who had no 
one to claim their protection, to take part in some 
game requiring skill, strength, or agility. 

When, at last, the sun’s broad disc rose above 
the horizon, touching roof and spire with its gold- 
en beams, and kindling imto vivid hues the many- 
colored streamers floating above booth and snow- 
white tent, it would be difficult to imagine a 
gayer and more brilliant scene, or one fuller of 
life and animation, as beheld from some of the 
more elevated sites overlooking the city. 

An hour or more later, the stir and bastle had 
somewhat subsided, the arrangement of the nu- 
merous tents, booths and stalls having been 


completed. Each of the latter, save one little 
stall, was taken possession of, by those respective- 
ly entitled to them, when a sturdy, middle-aged 
peasant, with a ruddy complexion, and keen 
gray eyes, bearing a large basket of nuts, was 
seen making his way rapidly towards the spot 
where stood the empty stall, the crowd, as if by 
one consent, silently giving way for him to pass. 
This deference paid to a man of his comparative- 
ly humble station, might have caused some sur- 
prise, had there not been pressing closely on his 
footsteps, a youthful maiden, whose movements 
were light and gracefal as those of a bird on the 
wing; while the radianee and bloom of her 
beauty, brightened by exercise and the clear, 
morning air, seemed to the half-bewildered gaze 
of those who beheld her for the first time, as if 
it diffused an increased britliance through the 
surrounding atmosphere, as she passed. 

“An angel! An angel!” murmured a youth, 
unconsciously giving voice to what was in his 


“Why, Dalin, what has come over you?” 
laughingly demanded an acquaintance, who 
stood by his side. 

“ Nothing,” replied Dalin, “it never entered 
my mind, that there was anything in’ human 
shape, so beautiful under the sun. I must do 
my best to get a copy of her face for the Hebe I 
am trying to paint. Who is she?” 

“ That is what I cannot tell you. Better ask. 
him who stands yonder, who, as I should jndge 
by his looks, lives in the city.” 

The young man indicated, who wore a velvet 
jerkin, and other articles of apparel somewhat 
showy, and had evidently taken much pains to 
set off his person to the best advantage, had, nev- 
ertheless, that about him, which involuntarily in- 
spired dislike. Dalin, in pursuance of his friend’s 
advice, repeated the question to him. 

“ You must be a stranger in Stockholm,” he 
replied, “or yon would not need be told, that 
she is called Kate the nut-girl.” - 

“TI should sooner think her a queen, than of 
such lowly degree.” 

“ Better think so still,” said he of the velvet 
jerkin, “ for lowly as she is in degree, she would 
disdain to take a seeond look at such a clod-hop- 
per as you.” 

“ Your saying so wont prevent me from tak: 
ing a second look at her, if I am so fortunate as 
to get where I can obtain it.” 

“T warn you, that it will be better for you to 
keep your distance, if you wouldn’t feel the 
weight of her Uncle Hansten’s cudgel, who al-: 
ways keeps near her on Fair days.” 

“I give you back your warning, that it may 
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be ready for your own use, for if a knave can be 
told by his looks, you will need it more than I 
shall ; and as for him you say is the girl’s uncle, 
though his cudgel may be a heavy one, there is 
that in his face, which makes me sure that I 
sha’n’t feel its weight, unless I deserve to.” 

“You may repent your impertinence, Sir Clod- 
Hopper, before the day is through.” 

“And so may you, yours,” was Dalin’s reply, 
as he turned on his heel. 

Meanwhile, Kate had taken her place at the 
stall, which by previous arrangement of her un- 
cle had been reserved for her, and where some 
unknown hand had placed a vase of rare flowers. 

“ Now, Kate,” said her uncle, “as I have a 
little business of my own to transact, I will go 
and attend to it, for the crowd is thickening, and 
you can better spare me now, than an hour hence.” 

“Yes, uncle, you had better go now,” was 
Kate’s answer. 

As soon as Hansten had disappeared in the 
crowd, the youth of the velvet jerkin, who had 
approached within a short distance, came close 
to Kate’s stall, and bade her good morning. She 
responded coldly to his salutation, and then turn- 
ed away with an air that spoke as plainly as 
words, that she did not wish for his presence. 
This rebuff, however, far from diminishing his 
assurance, seemed rather to embolden him, and 
walking round to the other side of the stall, he 
commenced fingering some of the fresh and beau- 
tifal flowers contained in the vase. 

“ Such flowers as these, are no poor man’s 
gift,” said he, “for they were grown in a green- 
house, but let them be from prince or peasant, I 
will have this red rose to wear in my cap.” 

“ You dare not take the rose,” said Kate, an 
angry crimson flushing her cheeks. 

“ Dare not, my pretty damsel?” said he, with 
a light, sneering laugh. “In that you are 
mistaken.” 

“No, she is not mistaken,” said a voice close 
behind him, and turning round, he beheld Dalin. 

“Ah,” said he, glad, perhaps, on seeing Kate’s 
anger, to divert attention from the flowers, “ you 
found out that old Hansten was absent, did you *” 

“T have found it out now, and doubtless you 
did, before you came, but I would have you 
know, that I would scorn to take advantage of 
his absence, to say, or do, what I would not be 
willing to in his presence, or even the king’s.” 

“And I, who am the king’s henchman, dare 
say whatever I list, in the presence of the old 
curmudgeon, or the king’s either, so stand aside, 
Sir Clod-Hopper, and leave elbow-room for your 
betters.” 

He of the velvet jerkin did not notice the 
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young peasant, with a form of 
ness and grace, who stood near enough to 


what was said; and if he had, the lower part of 
the peasant’s face, being nearly buried in 
folds of the gay kerchief'about his neck, and 
cloth cap pulled well over his 
have failed to perceive the angry spark which 
had kindled in his eye, or the frown, every mo- 


not, however, escaped the notice of Kate. It 
was, in sooth, his proximity, which helped to dis- 
pel the fear occasioned by the insolence of the 
conceited fellow, for there was that in his appear- 
ance which made her feel that she might be cer- 
tain of his protection, if needed. 

Dalin, who was far from being abashed by the 
announcement of VelvetJerkin, that he was in 
the king’s service, paid no other attention to the 
command so rudely given, than by replying that 
he should stay as iong as he saw fit, and that if 
he wished for more elbow-room, it would be the 
wiser course to go where it might be found. 

“We will see whether or no you remain as 
long as you see fit to,” was the answer, and turn- 
ing suddenly on Dalin, as he spoke, for the pur- 
pose of compelling him to move away, his elbow 
came in contact with the porcelain vase, which, 
falling from the corner of the stand where it stood, 
was dashed to pieces, and the flowers scattered 
on the ground. Almost at the same instant, a 
blow from the young and handsome peasant, who 
had been carefully observant of what had taken 
place, laid the author of the mischief beside the 
flowers and the broken vase. 

“ You'll repent of this, ere night,” said he, 
struggling to free himself from the bondage of 
the strong arms, which held him to the earth. 

“No, sirrah, it is you that will repent,” was 
answered in a low, but emphatic voice. 

There was something in the sound of the voice, 
which fora few seconds deprived him of the 
power of speech. He then gasped forth: “ Par- 
don! pardon! I knew not that it was your 

“ Silence, with your majesty, you prating fool. 
Haven’t you the wit to know that if I wished to 
be recognized as the king, I shouldn’t be here in 
garb of a peasant? And as for your pardon, 
that will depend on how you demean yourself, 
hereafter. If I know you to be guilty of any 
more such bravado, as I’ve just witnessed, in- 
stead of a king’s henchman, you'll find that you 
are a cook’s scallion. Nay, deeds, not promises 
is what I require, as the humbled youth com- 
menced an earnest and solemn protestation that 
he would never again be guilty of a similar of- 
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fence. “TI kno true value of a promise, 
when made by a knave as you are. Leave 
this place now,” suffering him to rise, “ and mind 
that you are not seen here again, while the Fair 
lasts.”” 

Gilad to come off so lightly, he did not wait 
for a second bidding, but rising to his feet, has- 
tened away, with a crest-fallen air, which con- 
trasted somewhat ludicrously with his former 
boastful and ostentatious demeanor, and was 
greeted with a burst of derisive laughter, by those 
near enough to in part understand his discom- 
fiture. Hansten, Kate’s uncle, having returned 
just in time, had, among others, witnessed, what 
had taken place, and went up to the supposed 


peasant. 

“Right bravely done,” said he, warmly shak- 
ing the young man’s hand. “Right bravely 
done,” he repeated, “for which accept my hearty 
thanks, and what, as is but natural, you may 
value more highly than mine, those of miy niece.” 

“T accept them, gratefully, and as I assure 
you, cordially, as they are offered, though I must 
own that I am sorry that they are not better de- 
served ; for aside from the fact that what I did 
was nothing more than any other peasant of 
common civility would, or ought to do, on such 
an occasion, I incurred no personal risk, nor 


would you, in chastising a dozen such popinjays.” 
“Your modesty doesn’t lessen the value of 


what you have done,” was Hensten’s answer, 
“and if you intend to remain in Stockholm till 
the Fair is over, as there needs must be but scanty 
accommodations for such a multitude of people, 
in my sister’s name, who lives no great distance 
from here, I offer you such hospitality as she is 
able to give. But lest you should expect too lit- 
tle from the small means of a poor widow, I will 
just say, that always, when I am here Fair time, 
I make a point of adding something for the table, 
80 that you’ll find what is better than hard flat 
cakes and milk.” 

“Twill, in part, gladly accept your offered 
hospitality,” was the answer. “I will go and sit 
at the table with you, and share your evening 
meal. Then, much against my inclination, I 
must leave you, as I shall be expected, where 
lodgings are already provided for me.” 

He now drew near Kate’s stand, and requested 
some walnuts; the quantity to be regulated to 
suit the dimensions of the large pocket of his 
coarse cloth coat of hodden gray. He placed a 
piece of silver on the stand, and then producing 
a nut-cracker, ate a few of the nuts on the spot. 

“No,” said he, as Kate offered him the change 
for the silver, “ they are so delicious, that what 
I have are well worth the money.” 


“Tam glad to have those suited who buy a1 
me,” was her answer. 

There were several waiting to be served, son 
king avoiding to set an example by loitering near, 
which he would have disapproved in another, 
withdrew. ‘This he did reluctantly, for though 
Kate had spoken but few words, and those had 
been in reference to the sale of her nuts, there 
was a modest grace in all she said, or did, which 
fully equalled the beauty of her person, and com- 
pletely fascinated him. 

“A handsome and mannerly youth, as I’ve 
seen for this many a day,” said Hansten, looking 
after him till he was Jost in the crowd, “ and if 
he is as good as he looks and appears, were I in 
Peter Stauffen’s place, I shouldn’t care to have 
him for a rival,” he added, bending his head to- 
wards Kate, so that no one else could hear. 

“Peter Stauffen is nothing to me, uncle,” said 
she. 

“Ts it so Kate? Well, I cannot say that I’m 
sorry, though with your mother I’m afraid it will 
be otherwise, for Peter has scraped together a 
pretty little sum, and he has expectations from 
his uncle the tax-gatherer. But then, the lad 
is close-fisted, and never carries any sunshine in 
his face, and as little in his heart; I’m afraid ; 
and these three put together, will make a dismal 
home, at the best, and would soon take the roses 
from may pouty choke, 
her eyes.” 

The evening shadows were falling, and a light! * 
already shone from the windows o the humble 
dwelling where Dame Rhenzel and her daugh- 
ter Kate had lived for the last two or three years, 
when Eric, the king, knocked at the door. It 
was immediately opened by Hansten. 

“Enter,” said he, in accents so clear and 
hearty, and a face so full of cheer, as to make 
that single word more significant of welcome, 
than a dozen set phrases could have done, had 
these signs of genuine cordiality been lacking. 

As for Kate, she remained very quiet, merely 
noticing his entrance with a courtesy. He was 
satisfied, however, for he perceived that, at sight 
of him, the roses in her cheeks grew brighter, 
while the increased brilliance of her eyes was not 
wholly concealed by their long, drooping lashes. 

“ This,” said Hansten to his sister, “is he I 
mentioned to you; he who was not afraid to 
chastise insolence, though found in company with 
brave apparel. As for his name, I wasn’t for- 
tunate enough to learn it.” 

“Ah,” said the king, “not know my name? 
Then you didn’t hear that youngster, who stood 
by my elbow, helping me eat some of those ex- 
cellent nuts, call me Franz Fredman.” 


dor than her brother in welcoming their guest, 
took care to have him see that she did not con- 
sider his visit either unseasonable or incopve- 
nient. He had, in truth, never felt better satis- 
fied when in the midst of his courtiers, and sur- 
rounded by the splendor of one of the most mag- 
nificent palaces in the world, than he did now, 
while sitting in a pine chair, and noted the per- 
fect cleanliness of the room, and the orderly ar- 
rangement of its simple furniture, at the same 
timé inhaling the grateful odor of pine tassel, 
fresh from the woods, which, instead of rushes, 
used for that purpose in England, strewed the 
floor. But he saw nothing, the sight of which 
afforded him more satisfaction, than some flowers 
tastefully arranged in an earthen pitcher; for he 
recognized them as the same which had adorned 
Kate’s stall, and he and they being old acquaint- 
ances, he was well pleased to find that she had 
valued them too highly to suffer them to be 
trampled under foot. 

In the centre of the room, covered with a white 
cloth, stood a pine table, on which were the viands 
prepared for the evening repast. The addition 
to the hard bread and milk, the peasant’s usual 
fare, of some white loaves, fresh butter, a par- 
tridge pasty, and some bottles of Rhenish, all 
of excellent quality, showed that Hansten was 
neither a niggardly nor an unskillful purveyor. 

“ Come, sister,” said Hansten, “it is half an 
hour past candle-lighting, and with your permis- 
sion we will take our seats at the table, and not 
wait for Peter Stauffen any longer. He knows 
that it is past your supper hour, and if he cares 
to share the meal with us, he shouldn’t be such a 
churl as to keep us waiting.” 

Dame Rhenzel made no objection to her broth- 
er’s proposal, and they all seated themselves at 
the table; it was plain, however, by her appear- 
ance, that she still hoped for Stauffen’s arrival. 

“ This,” said Ilansten, depositing a large, tri- 
angular piece of partridge pasty on their guest’s 
plate, “is what I should call a supper good 
enough for King Eric; nor should I be ashamed 
to invite him to sit down to it, were he here.” 

“ I am of the opinion, that he doesn’t often sit 
down to one, which, in all respects, suits him bet- 
ter,” was the answer. “Have you ever seen 
King Eric?” 

' © Often at a distance; never very near. A 
brave, handsome-looking king he is, too; one for 
his subjects to be proud of, as he rides his spirit- 
od horse, surrounded by a gay company of gen- 
tlemen, most of them fine horsemen, though not 
one of them is so good a rider as the king. I’ve 
often thought that I should like to get a good look 


at him. Now here’s Kate, women, it is 
said, have a deal more than men, has 
never seen him, though she might more than 
once, if she had taken pains to go to the door.” 

“ The reason of her keeping away,” said Dame 
Rhenzel, “is because one of the king’s attend- 
ants coming upon her one day unawares, took 
the liberty to say things to her she didn’t like.” 

“ Bat the king, I take it, was not to blame for 
his conceited follower’s rudeness,” said Eric, 
looking at Kate. 

“By no means,” she replied. “He un- 
doubtedly knew that the king was nowhere 
near,” 

“ Yes,” said Hansten, “the same as he knew 
to-day that I wasn’t near, when he undertook to 
repeat his insolence, but—and many thanks to 
you for the same,” looking at Eric, as he spoke, 
“you gave him practical proof that a craven 
heart does not always beat beneath a coarse 
habit. Idoubt, whether or no if it had been 
the king himself who had caused him to mea- 
sure his length on the ground, he could have had 
more of the air of a creeping scoundrel, when, 
after allowing him to find his feet, you command- 
ed him to leave the spot. I came back just in 
time to see that part of the affair, and I wouldn’t 
have valued a half crown, had I been soon enough 
to see the whole of it.” 

“Atany rate, you needn’t doubt, but that it 
gave me great satisfaction, to find myself able to 
relieve a maiden so modest, and at the same 
time so spirited, as your niece, of the prating 
coxcomb’s presence, But it is time for me to 
seek my lodgings,” and he made a motion to 
draw back from the table. 

“ Stay,” said Hansten, “ you mnustn’t go with- 
out drinking King Eric’s health in another glass 
of this Rhenish,” 

“ I will heartily pledge you,” replied Eric, “ if 
you will include each of the present company in 
the toast.” 

“I would do 40 willingly, were it not that it 
might carry with it the appearance of presump- 
tion, to place ourselves on such familiar footing 
with his majesty. And then, if by any means it 
should come to his ears.” 

“‘ There are no tell-tales among us, I dare say. 
Yet, allowing that it should come to his ears, I’ve 
heard enough of the king to know that he under} 
stands the value of true and honest people wherev- 
er they may be found, and will be more pleased 
than offended to find that there are those among 
them who know it themselves.” 

Without more words they drank the toast. The 
king then, first intimating, that having found 
such pleasant entertainment, he might be tempted 
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to look in upon them again before the Fair was 
over, bade them good night and departed. 

“He will think no more about us, or his en- 
tertainment,” said Dame Rhenzel, when he was 


she was mistaken. Every day while the Fair 
lasted, Eric passed an hour or more at the hum- 
ble dwelling in the forest glade. Kate, whose 
shyness, rather painfully apparent at first, grada- 
ally wore off, rose in his estimation every time 
they met, while to her, on her return home, after 
being absent all day to sell her nuts, the sound 
of his footsteps on the frost-crisped grass, as he 
drew near the door, quickened her pulses, height- 
ened the bloom of her cheeks, and caused her 
whole countenance to grow lustrous with a light 
which made it ten times more beautiful. Even 
Dame Rhenzel confessed to her brother, that if 
their new acquaintance was only in as good a 
way to earn the wherewithal to maintain a wife 
as Stauffen, she would not hesitate to look with 
favor on his evident partiality for her daughter. 
“Stauffen is both a niggard and a churl,” 
was Hansten’s answer. ‘This I always knew, 


but I didn’t think so much about it, till I had 
the opportunity of comparing him with the gen- 
erous, noble-hearted Fredman.” 

“ He is too generous for one in his station of 
life. It is the most I have against him. One 


should never let his generosity exceed his 
means.” 

The last day of the Fair had come to a close. 
Kate, without having once caught a glimpse of 
“Franz Fredman” during the day, with droop- 
ing spirits returned home, accompanied by her 
uncle Hansten. As she assisted her mother to 
prepare the evening meal, whenever she imagined 
herself unobserved, she cast a look out at the 
window, for she could not forbear expecting that 
he would call and share one more meal with 
them, and bid them farewell—for she supposed 
his home was at a distance—ere he left the city. 

Poor Kate, she was doomed to be disappointed, 
and a cruel disappointment it was. She could 
not have thought that after regularly passing an 
hour or two with them every evening during the 
Fair, he could be so utterly indifferent to them as 
to leave Stockholm without calling for a few 
moments, if it was only to tell them that they 
might never expect to see him again. As for 
her Uncle Hansten, he not only thought, but 
said so, with the addition of certain reproachful 
expressions, uttered in a low voice, not very 
complimentary to their object, and which were 
not intended for either Kate’s or his sister’s ears, 
but merely to give vent to those feelings of bit- 


terness, which, in spite of himself, rose up against 
his favorite. 

“You see,” said Dame Rhenzel, after supper 
had been waiting for his appearance more than 
half an hour, “ that friends who spring up like 
mushrooms aren’t to be depended on. Now 
there is Peter Stauffen never would have desert- 
ed us had he not seen that he wasn’t wanted.” 

“That’s where you are mistaken, sister,” re- 
plied Hansten. “He stack to us like a burr, 
when just to try what stuff he was made of, I 
told him he might marry my niece in welcome, 
if she would have him, but that I shouldn’t give 
her a shilling if she did. He hasn’t darkened 
your doors since, so you see that it wasn’t Kate 
he wanted, but what he expected her old uncle 
would give her.” 

“And without doubt, you’ve been telling Franz 
Fredman the same story,” said his sister, in a 
tone of sarcasm. 

“No, I haven’t, but he was within ear-shot 
when I told Pete, and he said if a man wouldn’t 
be content to marry a girl like Kate, without a 
dowry, he didn’t deserve to have a wife.” 

“ Franz has a handsome face, and a winaing 
tongue,” was the reply. 

“And you might have added, not a drop of 
mean blood in him,” said Hansten, his sister’s 
depreciatory remarks causing him to forget the 
bitter emotions he had himself indulged towards 
him, and to revive in full force those feelings of 
admiration and good will which had been called 
into action by the spirited manner in which he 
had freed gfate from the obtrusive and unwel- 
come attentions of “ Velvet Jerkin,” as he called 
him. 

After supper was over, and everything put to 
rights, little was said. Hansten, after smoking 
his pipe, withdrew to his sleeping apartment, as 
Dame Rhenzel did to hers. As for Kate, 
thoughts of Franz, and the unhappiness occasion- 
ed by, to her, his unaccountable absence, banish- 
ed all desire to sleep. Besides, late as it was, 
she could not give up all hope but that he would 
yet come. 

When left by herself, she went to a window 
and looked out. The night was clear, and the 
blue vault of heaven, studded with myriads of 
golden stars, bent like a roof over the glade, ren- 
dering objects near its centre distinctly visible, 
while round its skirts hung a dreamy, wavering 
gloom, cast by the trees, as yet undenuded of 
their foliage, as they lightly swayed in the breeze. 
The room, heated by the still glowing brands of 
a wood fire, seemed close and warm, and Kate 
felt an irresistible longing to go forth into the 
open air. Looking in at her mother’s bedroom 


door, and finding that she slept, she yielded to 
the impulse. She stepped out, and was softly 
closing the door behind her. She was arrested 

in her purpose, and stood as if spell-bound, as a 
manly voice, rich, mellow and full, struck a fa- 
vorite air, set to a little love ditty, which she had 
often heard. At the close of the first stanza, she 
advanced a few steps, endeavoring amid the 
shadows to obtain sight of the minstrel, and at 
the same time hoping that he would go on with 
his song, for the voice had suddenly ceased, after 
singing the two succeeding lines. While stand- 
ing thus, a man, unperceived, stole up to her 
side, and laid his hand gently on her shoulder. 

“Kate!” saidhe. 

Her heart gave a quick throb, for she knew 
the voice that pronounced her name, which, as 
the minstrel’s, she had failed to recognize. 

“Franz,” said she, “I thought you were 
gone,” making an attempt to disguise the pleas- 
ure his presence gave her. 

“No, late as it is, I couldn’t make up my 
mind to deny myself the pleasure of seeing you 
once more. Had I not been detained, contrary 
to my wishes, I should have been here long ago. 
What say you, sweet Kate? When I leave you 
shall it be with the hope that I may soon return 
and claim you for my bride, or must I yield to 
Stauffen, whom your mother would much rather 
have for a son-in-law, as is plain to be seen, than 
me?” 

“I will never be Peter Stanfien’s wife—no, 
never! I would rather die. Uncle Hansten 
despises him for his meanness, and mother 
. likes you better than she does him, would 
not hesitate a moment between you, if—” 

“If it were not that she thinks he has the 
means to maintain you in more comfort than I 
have. Is not that what you would say, dear 
Kate %” he asked, finding that she hesitated. 

“ Yes, but then Uncle Hansten likes you, as 
much as he dislikes Stauffen, and as for myself, 
what good would it do me, to sit down to a ta- 
ble spread with delicacies, such as might serve 
for King Eric, if, every time I raised my eyes, I 
should see that sour, hateful Stauffen ?” 

“ He sha’n’t have you, Kate. I am not utter- 
ly penniless, but, as I shall be able to show your 
mother, possess an undisputed claim to a pretty 
bit of pasture land, to say nothing of a piece of 
woodland, large enough to yield fuel for a bright, 
cheery fire, many a year to come. And now, 
dearest Kate, I must hasten away, for a friend is 
waiting for me outside the glade. In nine days 
from now, I shall be here again, and shall bring 
one with me, who, in virtue of his office, will be 
entitled to unite us in marriage. Nor shall I 
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forget to bring with me the title deed, which will 
show your mother that I have pasturage for a 
cow, and wood for a fire. Keep your own coun- 
sel, sweet Kate, and remember that in nine days 
I shall be here. And then, as there may not be 
much time to spare, when the sun has well pass- 
ed the meridian, put on your best attire, for we 
will be married before I again leave you, if your 
mother consents.” 

An hour past noontide, the ninth day after 
Kate and her lover parted, she surprised her 
mother by appearing before her in a white dress, 
the bodice being laced with silver ribbon, which 
also decorated the braids of her rich, shining 
hair. The dress had been received the day pre- 
vious, carefully packed ina box. It was sup- 
posed by Dame Rhenzel to be a present from her 
brother Hansten, for his niece, but Kate had her 
own thoughts about it. 

“Why, Kate,” said her mother, “you look 
like a bride, and I sha’n’t think strange, if I see 
Peter Stauffen coming down the lane before long. 
I half suspect that you’ve been planning a pleas- 
ant surprise for me.” 

“ If there be a surprise in store for you, dear 
mother, I hope it wont prove an unpleasant one. 
At apy rate, be certain that I'll do nothing with- 
out your consent.” 

She had hardly ceased speaking, when was 
heard the tramp of horses’ feet, and looking out 
at the window, Dame Rhenzel beheld three men 
on horseback approaching at a brisk trot. 

“Neither of them can be Peter,” said she. 
“ The distance from his home is only two miles, 
and he would walk rather than take the horses 
away from doing the harvest work.” 

“Yes,” replied Kate, “if it were ten instead 
of two miles, he would walk.” 

By this time the horsemen had arrived in front 
of the house, and as one of them, a little in ad- 
vance of the two others, dismounted, Dame 
Rhenzel exclaimed : 

“Why, that is Franz Fredman, Well, I’m 
sure that I never expected to see him again, but 
as the saying is, a bad penny always returns. 
Kate, open the door. It wont do to keep the 
door closed against him, for though he lacks the 
thrift of Peter Stauffen, I must say, that few 
have the ability that he has to make an hour 
pase off pleasantly.” 

By this time Kate had opened the door. 

“You look ten times more beautiful than 
ever,” said Franz, ina low voice, as he passed 
her, to speak to her mother 

“Ihalf suspect, my good dame,” said he, 
“that if you thought me less thrifiless, I should 
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be more weleome ; but Iam young, as yet, and 
may mend as | grow older.” 

Ere Dame Rhenzel had time to say anything 
in reply, his two companions had entered, one of 
whom he introduced by the name of Christophe, 
and was, he said, his best and dearest friend. 
The other, as could be seen by his dress, was a 
priest. They had hardly seated themselves in 
the chairs which had been offered them, when 
two more men, one on horseback, the other afoot, 
were seen approaching. The horseman proved 
to be Hansten, the other Dalin, the peasant ar- 
tist, who, as it may be remembered, on taking 
his place the first day of the fair, near Kate’s 
stall, had rather a sharp passado of words with 
“Velvet Jerkin.” He, however, subsequently 
succeeded in accomplishing the purpose which 
he had at heart, which was to obtain so accurate 
a view of the most beautiful face he ever saw, as 
to reproduce it on canvass. He had done this 
with wonderful fidelity, though not, as is seldom 
the case, when inspired by true genius, in a man- 
ner to be entirely satisfactory to himself. He 
was on his way to present his portrait to the 
original, whose acceptance of which was the on- 
ly reward he coveted, and when nearly arrived 
at Dame Rhenzel’s, was overtaken by Hansten. 
They fell into conversation, and Hansten finding 
where he was going, and the object of his jour- 
ney, kept by his side the remainder of the way. 

“T see,” said Franz, offering his hand to 
Hansten, ‘that you got the word I sent you to 
meet me here, all in good time.” 

“ Yes,” was Hansten’s answer, “and I would 
not have failed meeting you, for half the value of 
the best lot of timber land I own ; for though my 
sister has Kate’s happiness at heart, as much as 
any mother ought to have, her ideas and mine, 
as to the best means of promoting it, don’t ex- 
actly agree. So I lost no time, but put on my 
best apparel, and hastened thither, that I might 
throw what influence I have into the scale, and 
save it from going against you.” 

“For which you have my hearty thanks; for 
though I have here—and he took from his pock- 
et a folded paper—a tolerably good makeweight, 
the heavier the balance against my rival, the re- 
doubtable Peter, the better I shall like it.” 

He unfolded the paper, handed it to Dame 
Rhenzel, and she read as follows : 

“ This is to certify that Franz Fredman is the 
owner of lands, and other property, to an amount 
which will afford him the means of maintaining 
a wife and family, in and comfort. 

[Signed], Eric, King of Sweden.” 

“It was my intention,” said he, when she had 

read it, “to obtain a more formal document, but 


on reflection, I thought the king’s sign manual 
would supersede the necessity.” 

“ Well, I suppose it will,” she replied, with 
an air of dubiosity which showed that she was 
not exactly satisfied about the matter. “ Here, 
brother, read it and tell me what you think.” 

“Think?” said he. “ Don’t you see the king’s 
name at the bottom of it? What would you 
have more ?” 

“ Well, I suppose that’s enough,” she replied. 

“I should say that it was. Why, I should 
rather have this little bit of paper which the king 
has put his name to, just for the honor of it, 
than a dozen deeds, signed, sealed, and delivered.” 

“ The honor of baving it wont bring us bread,” 
said she. 

“ Now that is carrying your scruples too far,” 
said Hansten. “I hope you wont hesitate to 
trust the king’s word.” ! 

“ No, I don’t hesitate to,” she replied. 

“And if you do not, you will give me your 
daughter Kate for a wife?” 

will.” 

“That’s enough.” And taking Kate by the 
hand, he led her forward to the central part 
of the room, and nodded to the priest, who pro- 
ceeded at once to perform the marriage ceremo- 
ny. It was not until then, that Dame Rhenzel 
noticed that the bridegroom had not laid aside 
his thick, heavy over-coat, which, however desir- 
able during a ride on horseback, as a protection 
against the keen, autumn air, might not be alto- 
gether comfortable within doors, before a brisk 
fire. But it was now too late to invite him to 
divest himself of it, which, to say nothing of the 
personal discomfort it would be likely to occa- 
sion, was rather an uncouth and cumbersome 
garment to constitute a part of the wedding gear. 
She could only console herself by determining 
in her own mind, to repair the oversight of 
which she had been guilty, by inviting him to 
remove it the moment the ceremony was con- 
cluded. In this, however, she was anticipated 
by the bridegroom, who, as seon as the last 
word was spoken, which made Kate his wife, 
hastened to throw off the thick coat, which he 
had purposely worn to cenceal the rich dress un- 
derneath it. The splendor of his apparel, to- 
gether with certain decorative badges thus dis- 
played, symbolical of different orders to which 
he belonged, caused the thought to flash on 
Hansten’s mind, that he could be none other 
than King Eric, and hastening forward, he was 
about to bend the knee, in accordance with the 
homage which it was customary for the subject 
to pay his sovereign. The king prevented him. 

“ We are, for theepresent, on equal footing,” 
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said he. Then turning to his bride, “ My sweet 
Kate,” said he, “how does it please you, that 
he who wooed you as a peasant, turns out to be 
a king?” 

“You have turned out to be no better than I 
expected,” she replied, “inasmuch as though I 
truly thought that you were a peasant, I always 
felt in my heart that you were equal to any king 
in Christendom.” 

“And from the first I have always known, that 
in all those virtues and graces which adorn a 
‘voman, you are more than equal to any queen 
in Christendom.” 

Dame Rhenzel, as soon as she had a little re- 
covered from the astonishment which had nearly 
overwhelmed her, ventured to express the hope 
that he would forgive the reluctance which she 
had manifested to his marrying her daughter. 

“There’s nothing to forgive,” said he. “So 
far from it, I honor you the more for scrupulous- 
ly guarding so rich a treasure, nor shall I forget 
to give you substantial proof of the estimation in 
which I hold a woman, who has given such proof 
of the excellence of her example and training.” 

Dalin, who at first had sought an opportunity 
to exhibit the portrait of Kate, now that he saw 
the turn which affairs had taken, without uncov- 
ering it, took it from the place where it stood 
leaning against the wall, and with a look of de- 
jection, was about to make his exit. 

“Stay,” said the king, “what have you 
there?” 

“ A poor attempt at a portrait, your majesty.” 

“ Let us see it, and judge for ourselves.” 

Dalin removed the covering, and revealed the 
features of Kate. 

“ Call you that a poor attempt?” said Eric. 
“I have never seen anything so lifelike. I 
must have it, nor shall I forget that you deserve 
to be richly rewarded, while you, on your part, 
must remember that I shall have more work for 
your pencil. She who is there represented as 
Kate the nut-girl, must be painted in royal robes, 
as the queen ; and that you may catch the spirit 
and expression of her face, in her new character, 
you must not forget to be present at the royal 
entertainment, which will a week hence be given 
in her honor. And you, Hansten, who will ere 
then have the title of baron conferred on you, 
and you, Madam,” speaking to Dame Rhenzel, 
“who will be appointed to a situation of honor 
and trust, must not fail to add zest to the queen’s 
enjoyment and mine, by your presence.” 

Nors.—Some historians, in allusion to Eric 
of Sweden, say that he contracted a low and dis- 
graceful marriage; but according to testimony 
worthy to be relied on, the beauty of humble de- 


gree, called Kate the nutgirl, whom he made 
his queen, proved a model of tenderness and 
faith, especially in his reverse of fortune, when 
supplanted in his royal office, by his brother 
John. 


MODERN DISCOVERIES. 

Discoveries of various kinds follow one 
another in such rapid succession in our age, that 
we often fail to estimate their extent or deur. 
Within the last twenty-five years all the princi- 
features of the + of our own vast 
oterior regions have been accurately determined ; 
the great fields of Central Asia have been tra- 
versed in various directions, from Bokhara and 
Oxus to the Chinese wall; the half-known river 
systems of South America have been explored 
and surveyed; the icy continent around the 
west Passage—the ignis two cen- 
turies—is at lent found ; the Deed Sea ie stri ped 
of its fabulous terrors ; the course of the Niger 
is no longer a myth, and the sublime secret of 
the Nile is almost wrested from his keeping; the 
Mountains of the Moon, sought for through two 
thousand years, have been by a Caucasian 
eye; an English steamer has ascended the 
Chabba to the frontiers of the t kingdom of 
Borneo ; Leichardt and Stuart have penetrated 
the wilderness of Australia; the Russians have 
descended from Irkoutsk to the. mouth of the 
Amoor; the antiquated walls of Chinese preju- 
dice have been cracked and are fast tambli 
down, and the canvass screens which surroun 
Japan have been cut by the sharp edge of Amer- 
ican enterprise. Such are the principal results 
of modern exploration. What quarter of a 
century, since the form of the earth and the 
boundaries of its land and water are known, can 
such a list of achievements 


A LOVING MOTHER. 

Children, look in those eyes, listen to that dear 
voice, notice the feeling of even a single touch 
that is bestowed upon you by that gentle hand. 
Make much of it while yet you have that most 
precious of all gifts—a loving mother. Read 
the unfathomable love of those eyes ; the kind 
anxiety of that tone and look, however slight 
our pain. In after life yon may have friends— 
iond, dear, kind friends—but never will you 
have again the inexpressible love and gentleness 
lavished upon you which none but a mother can 
bestow. Often do I sigh in my struggles with 
the hard, uncaring world, for the sweet deep se- 
curity I felt, when on an evening, nestling to her 
bosom, I listened to some quiet tale suitable to 
my age, read in her tender and untiring voice. 
Never can I forget her sweet glances cast upon 
me when I appeared to sleep; never her kiss of 
peace at night. Years have passed away since 
yard; yet voice grave, 

spots since hallowed to memory of m. 
mother.— 


Hardly anything is so dificalt in writing, as 
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THE LAST KISS AT NIGHT. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Kiss me, darling, ere you slumber, 
And the kiss shall in my dream 
Be increased in endless number, 
As the pebble in the stream 
Makes unnumbered ripples flow 
With the one from which they grow. 


Kiss me, darling, ere your eyelids 
Close at last—and you at rest, 
With your gentle arms around me, 
And your head upon my breast, 

Lapse into the sweet repose 
That each loving spirit knows. 


Kiss me, darling! kiss me, kiss me; 
Yet again I crave the boon 

Ere you unto sleep dismiss me; 
Kisses put my thoughts in tune, 

Till they run on pleasant themes 

As I roam the land of dreams. 


Kiss me, darling, ere you slumber; 
One more kiss, and then, good night; 
May your dreams be of the number 
That will give supreme delight. 
Sleep, and dream of kissing me! 
Wake, and find me kissing thee! 


THE HEART OF SAVOY, 


BY M. L. BRENDON, 


Tus Abbey of Hauteville lies on the western 
side of Lake Bourget—the Heart of Savoy, so 
called. It is at the foot of Monte du Chat, and 
is the burial-place of the princes of Savoy. In 
the old times of Amadeus VI. and VILI., father 
and son, marriages between the Houses of Savoy 
and France were frequent, and were sought for 
by the latter. Indeed, the two princes here 
named married French princesses—Bonne of 
Bourbon and Bonne of Berry. 

War seemed to be the natural element of the 
House of Savoy from its first establishment ; and, 
consequently, fortress after fortress has continued 
to arise, until it has become what it has so long 
claimed to be—the “ Guardian of the Alps.” Its 
Fort Miraboue, high and bleak—its Fenestrelles, 
or five forts, united by a staircase four thousand 
steps high, with bomb-proof arches, are mention- 
ed particularly by the historians of Piedmont as 
rare specimens of art strengthening and protect- 
ing nature. 


THE HEART OF SAVOY. 


Amadeus VI. went by the name of the Green 
Count; his son, Amadeus VII., by that of the 
Red Count, The latter died suddenly from the 
effects of drugs prescribed to him by a Bohemian 
as a cure for baldness. Amadeus, although not 
yet thirty, was bald like a man of seventy; and 
his vanity, assisted by the cruel jests of his 
mother-in-law, Bonne of Bourbon, induced him 
to try the remedies of the Bohemian, John of 
Granville. His health failed, his limbs refused 
their office; and while his mother-in-law and 
John of Granville were consulting in secret upon 
his case, the latter was suddenly arrested to 
answer for his patient’s death. 

Perhaps Granville’s escape was effected by her 
who was more than half suspected of being his 
accomplice—his father’s wife ; but the event was 
passed over in silence. Be that as it may, Ama- 
deus VIII. resolved not to wed a French woman, 
in imitation of his ancestors—remembering but 
childish ears from the two Bonnes. 

Unfortunately, Anne of Lusignan, daughter of 
the king of Cyprus, became his choice—a woman 
whose bad qualities proved the cause of the sure 
decline of the House of Savoy. Thenceforth 
until the year 1483, when the death of Louis XI. 
freed it from the bondage of France, it was the 
seat of dissension. 

In the decline of Piedmont, and the invasion 
of Savoy by Francis I., only one good resulted— 
the release of Bonnivard from the Castle of 
Chillon. Francis was a true son of that arch in- 
triguer—that grasping, imperious, wicked old 
woman, Louise of Savoy; and he determined, 
either by open war or secret stratagem, to take 
the Castle of Nice. The Turks joined him, and 
together they conquered the brave but scanty 
troops that garrisoned it ; the banner of the Cres- 
cent floated from the walls triumphant. Fora 
moment only! A battle-axe, grasped by no 
weak hand prompted by no weak heart, struck 
the flag from its proud height. Standard and 
standard-bearer alike fell, and the White Cross 
triumphed over the Golden Crescent—by whose 
hand, let the following romance of a real history 
tell. 


Far down in a valley there dwelt a widow, 
with her two sons and a daughter—the widow 
and children of a forester named Segurana. The 
twin boys were beautiful as a poet's dream of 
loveliness, or a painter's conception of the child- 
hood of Jesus or St. John. What golden gleams 
the sunshine made in their rich brown hair! 
What depth and tenderness in those deep, spirit 


ual eyes! What rich beauty in the finely-cut 


features and the pale bat clear skin! Sons of a 
simple forester, they looked like native born 
kings; and so they were—kings over two fond, 
simple women’s heart, sometimes a more glori- 
ous kingdom than their conquerors dream of. 
These hearts belonged, of course, to the mother 
and sister of the beautiful creatures. For them 
no task fell too heavily that could minister to the 
happiness of two such beings. The danger was 
that the twins would be thoroughly spoiled ; but 
fortunately their natures were of that rich and 
rare element of goodness, that affection, however 
wildly lavished, only brought out the sweet and 
the strong of the heart’s emotions. 

The sister of these loyely boys should have 
been beautiful indeed—and so she was mentally, 
but nature had been chary of outward gifts. 
Alas! they who have not the perilous gift of 
beauty find little favor with the crowd. The 
“tincture of a skin” may cover an angel's tem- 
per or a demon’s, and beauty is no guarantee for 
what lies beneath the superfices. Catherine Se- 
gurana was worth a whole city of mere hand- 
some women, yet so passing homely as to have 
gained the name of Dame Ugly-Face, greatly to 
the indignation of the brothers. One rare beauty, 
however, the girl possessed. The magnificent 
hair, that caught the sunbeams and changed in 
them from brown shadow to braided gold, was 
worth more than the coronet of a duchess. When 
she unbound the rich mass it covered her to the 
knees, flowing down in thick, wavy redundance, 
that a mermaid might have envied. Thus had 
nature, it would seem, tried to avenge poor Cath- 
erine for the homely face, the rough skin and the 
angular figure; yet it was a beauty seldom dis- 
played except at home, where affectionate hands 
parted the bright locks, and forgot that they were 
not matched by a face as lovely. 

It was a bright morning in the valley. The 
girl had risen early, setting out the morning re- 
past for the still sleeping boys and their mother. 
In the small room, the table held a tray, on 
which, covered by a fine white cloth, were ripe 
grapes, just gathered in the cool, sunless air, 
with the bloom untouched, bread white as snow, 
and a flask of wine. For herself, she took only 
@ crust and some water, and went out to her 
daily task of orange-packing. All day she 
wrought, and at evening she only paused to look 
upon the golden and crimson clouds that cradled 
the sun to its setting. Could one have seen the 
girl as she stood there, she might have worn, to 
an eye wearied of mere soulless beauty, a differ- 
ent aspect than that which had gained the witless 
sobriquet of “Donna Maunfacio.” (Ugly-Face.) 
On her head she bore a delicate basket, from 
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which long clusters of purple grapes hung down, 

hiding her thin form. Her matchless hair had 
become unbound, and concealed all of her dress, 
save that which hung below the knee. To-day 
she had put on a green robe in lieu of the coarse 
brown she usually wore. The soft yet brilliant 
clouds lent a glow to her sallow face, and her 
eyes were lighted up with a marvellous bright- 
ness, born of the beauty that was shed upon all 
around her. That magic splendor of scenery! 
Her eyes had beheld it from her childhood, yet it 
was like a new revelation to-night. 

A little stream ran at her feet inte a basin 
that reflected the wondrous radiance. As she 
bent over its clear depths her own image was 
there, and not as usual did it seem repulsive, or 
out of place with the scene. The thought gave 
softness, refinement, almost loveliness ; and she 
murmured the offensive and mocking words, 
“Donna Maunfacio,” with a light laugh, that 
showed two rows of glittering pearls between the 
red lips, but made the dark brown face seem still 
darker. 

As she turned to go away when the lights 
faded in the little pool, she caught sight of a 
man’s face half hidden among the vines, She 
did not start nor scream—she had seen that face 
before. It was thatof the young Duke of Savoy, 
Charles III.; he who had awakened a spark of 
hero-worship within the young peasant’s heart, 
by kind and friendly words addressed to her ear, 
when he had met her in the orange groves at her 
work. From the moment he had first spoken in 
that sweet, deep-toned voice that woman loves 
so well, she had reverenced him as a being to 
worship. 

No earthly being had heard his name from her 
lips ; but she kept it sacred from all, never dream- 
ing of a return, never thinking or wondering if 
he had forgotten her. Now he passed her with a 
few hurried words, telling her that he was rous- 
ing the valley to arms to resist the invasion of 
the king of France, and hastily asked the age of 
her brothers, whom he had often seen. 

Catherine’s breath came and went hurriedly. 
There was a great pang at her heart, yet mingled 
with sweetness. To die for that young hero! 
What a grand fate would that be! She knew 
that the young brothers would not be accepted 
in the army, boys as they were; but could not 
she impose herself in disguise as a soldier ? 

These were wild thoughts, and the gentle, se- 
rene Catherine could not long indulge them. She 
blushed at her own heroism, and went sadly 
home, to be met with sad tales of the expected 
disturbance. 


_ Francis I. had indeed entered Nice with fifteen 
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thousand troops, aided by the Turks, before a 
week had ripened Catherine’s fears. Five days 
the garrison resisted, but on the sixth there was 
a perceptible weakness, and in that weakness the 
Turkish crescent towered above the walls of the 
besieged castle. 

When the siege began the girl and her brothers 
went no more to the orange-groves, except to 
gather fruit for the soldiers of that brave garrison. 
At dawn and evening she had carried fruit and 
wine by a secret path to the castle, and each time 
had received such blessings as never fell upon 
the ears of beauty. 

On the sixth day of the siege the three had 
toiled up the hill with a larger supply of food 
than before. Bread had been added to her store, 
and the soldiers had promised that one of them 
should try the secret path, in order to meet her 
and take her burden. She had stipulated that 
Duke Charles should be first served. Anxiety 
had overcome her dislike to mention the name 
she had hitherto held sacredly silent in her heart 
of hearts; and she pictured to herself that noble 
being fainting from watching and privation. 

No soldier met her, and she toiled onward still 
farther in the deep shadow of the trecs, when, 
suddenly raising her eyes, she saw the Golden 
Crescent shining in the first ray of morning, its 
broad folds rioting in the clear summer air; 


while beneath the triumphant flag the White 
Cross lay trampled and soiled under the walls of 
the castle. 

One moment she looked at the young troubled 
faces of the brothers. One moment she mur- 


mured, “ No, they are too young! I must not 
sacrifice them !”” and the next moment she was 
half way up the hill. One deep thought had 
swallowed up all others. Mother, brothers, home, 
country, had all passed before her in that brief 
struggle, and then this one thought overflowed 
them all, as the tenth wave engulphs the rest 
when flowing inward upon the shore. Je, the 
brave young duke, the hero whom she had wor- 
shipped, was there, with that banner floating over 
him in his prison, and the flag he had been de- 
fending trailed in the dust! 

Love !—was it love that gave her wings to fly 
over that intervening space? Was it that which 
prompted the frail, girlish creature to snatch a 
battle-axe from a retreating soldier, to mount the 
ramparts and cut down the standard and its 
bearer ? 

And lo, the White Cross of Savoy floats once 
more! The soldiers take heart as Catherine 
plants it firmly, and Duke Charles himself comes 
forward and takes her hand, and speaks words to 


the blushing girl that she never expected to hear 


from mortal lips—words of tender praise and 
affectionate interest, as warm and genial as he 
could have spoken to a princess of Savoy. 

The boys had witnessed all this with hearts 
beating high with love and pride. What would 
mother—plain, home-loving, simple mother— 
have said to this act of her quiet, gentle girl? 
How would she bear this strange revelation of the 
inner depths of that undemonstrative spirit ?— 
that spirit that had hitherto shown itself only in 
homely industry and patient sweetness ? 

Fain would I add some romance of my own to 
this tale, and crown that noble girl’s happiness, 
by making her one with the hero she so wor- 
shipped. But that may not be. The princes of 
Savoy have wedded only with those whose blood 
flowed as royally as theirown ; and Duke Charles, 
kind and good as he was, never thought of the 
brave maiden as his wife. 

Through her life he continued to treat her and 
her family with signal friendship. The two 
beautiful boys were special objects of his care 
and attachment. And every glance which he 
gave to the White Cross banner brought to him 
the remembrance of that brave and fearless deed. 

When Francis again entered Nice after its 
capitulation, the empty houses afforded him no 
chance of retrieving his lost money or his honor. 
The castle itself held all that was worthy of pre- 
servation—and that castle, and its steep, pointed 
rock, were held by the victorious House of 
Savoy. 

In time there uprose, as if from the depths of 
grateful hearts, a woman’s bust in one of the 
public squares of Nice—a bust whose nobleness 
of expression outweighed any mere form of 
beauty. Men paused not to admire the graceful- 
ness of its outline, nor the classic loveliness of its 
finely-cut features. No such distinction did it 
possess ; but above the brow was a massive coro- 
net of braids such as no sculptor’s hand has since 
carved; and every passer-by greeted it with a 
look of reverence that no living beauty had ever 
won from man. 

What beautiful life-pictures the existence of 
the forester’s daughter has given to the world! 
Tlow perfect, how simple, yet how triumphant is 
each! The daughter, denying herself that the 
mother might have the luxuries of life; the sis- 
ter, teaching the young brothers the noblest les- 
sons of patriotism; the heroine, braving death 
for her country; and last, not least, the loving 
maiden, hiding her hopeless affection from all” 
eyes, “as the dove covers and conceals the arrow - 
that has entered her heart !’” 


SONG.—AFOOT AND ALONE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


What paths, or how lonely, my footsteps might 


roam, 
Through forests or deserts, disconsolate, dreary, 
If gleams for me somewhere the light of a home. 
Ah, pleasant indeed were the pains of my straying, 
And stified the sigh that my sad heart must own, 
If, across the wide ocean, her sweet lips were 
praying 
For me the poor pilgrim, afoot and alone! 


Thus they were years agone; but they’re hushed in 
death's shadow, 
No more in her sadness to murmur my name, 
And they've laid her to rest ‘neath the clods of the 
meadow, 

And life loiters onward—but never the same. 
Life loiters—I linger and stroll as though dreaming, 
A heart-broken wayfarer, friendless, unknown, 
And clouded the skies where hope’s sun was late 

beaming 
On him who was happy, afoot and alone! 


These are wearisome roads where I gloomily wander 
No light by the wayside is shining for me, 

And the night closes in while I hopelessly ponder 
On hours when my spirit was happy and free. 
Yet I see not the roadway, I heed not the shadow 

Which round my drear footsteps with twilight 
hath grown, 
For I kneel by her grave in the clover-browned 
meadow, 
Though still plodding onward—afoot and alone! 


UNCLE WEBB’S YOUTHFUL EXPERIENCE. 


BY JAMES F. FITZGERALD. 


Tue jolly, good-natured old man, whose only 
designation among us was that comprised in the 
familiar words, “Uncle Webb,” had been pull- 
ing excitedly at his day-pipe, and puffing out 
volumes of smoke as dense as those of the burgh- 
ers of ancient Manhattan, while we alternately 
related some scapegrace story of college or city 
life; and when the last was concluded, and a 
due amount of merriment bad been expended 
over it, he jerked the pipe from his mouth, and 
said with much emphasis : 

“ Boys, if you think you can enlighten me 
any, as to the scrapes and follies of young men, 
you are signally mistaken—that’s all! I tell 
you, my lads, I haven’t lived so long as to have 
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been old enough to have stood as godfather for 
the parents of every sinner of you,—no, nor have 
I been through two wars, and been buffeted 
about the world like a football, without gaining 
some experience in life, and the ways of the 
world. The truth of the matter is, that human 
nature is the same, all the world over, and in all | 
ages of it; and I'll be hanged if I don’t believe 
that old Adam himself was just such another 
graceless scamp in his youth, as that young man 
er!” 

A sly twinkle of the eye, and a finger pointed 
directly at me, accompanied this last ludicrous 
remark ; but without giving me time to acknowl- 
edge the compliment, the speaker proceeded : 

“ Bat as I was intending to say, when I began, 
if you would like to hear about how these things 
were conducted about the time I was big enough 
to go alone, why then listen, you young repro- 
bates, and much good may the story do every 
mother’s son of you!” 

Charging his pipe afresh, with something less 
than a handful of tobacco, and with half a dozen 
preliminary puffs, Uncle Webb launched out in- 
to the following narrative, which I have called. 


An ADVENTURE IN CEDARVILLE. 


It was a great many years ago—for I was 
only about twenty years of age when the incident 
oceurred—and long before any person had dream- 
ed of skimming across the country at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, and while stage-coaches 
and such like means of locomotion were very 
much in vogue, that the paternal mandate went 
forth, that, whereas I, his eldest and most hope- 
fal lineal descendant, didn’t know much more 
than half as much of books as I by good rights 
ought to have known, therefore I should be de- 
spatched forthwith to the classical shades of N— 
Academy, an institution situated some hundred 
and twenty miles from home. 

I was myself immensely pleased with the 
idea ; for though by no means in that interesting 
juvenile condition of mind and body which we 
aptly describe by the expressive objective, green, 
yet I was tolerably certain, nevertheless, that 
there were some few things worth knowing, con- 
cerning which I was not yet perfectly informed, 
and that a little friction with the world might be 
found not entirely useless in rubbing off the 
rough edges and corners from my social Webb. 
But a more utterly careless, harum-scarum, and 
personally reckless specimen of young manhood, 
where anything like fun was involved, than my- 
self, I’ll venture to say you never any of you 
saw. As for yourselves, you couldn’t begin to 


hold a candle to some of my performances. I 
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was not, I think, malicious at all ; but so regard- 
less of consequences, where sport was concerned, 
as to run blindfold into positions which were of. 
ten painful and ridiculous. 

Well—all leave-takings with the family hav- 
ing been performed, I stowed myself away in the 
corner of the lumbering old concern which was 
to convey me the greater part of my journey, 
and prepared to enjoy to the utmost, anything 
of fun or of amusement that might present itself. 
But little of variety occurred during the first 
day of the route, or the second ; and it was not 
until the third day after leaving home, and when 
some eighty miles had been passed, that events 
began to thicken upon me, in the manner I will 
attempt to describe. 

The country through which I was now pass- 
ing, as well as its inhabitants, was perfectly 
strange to me; but my position upon the after- 
noon of the day in question, was as strange as 
either. My travelling companions, upon this 
afternoon, were all women, some six of them, I 
think, and as they seemed to be well acquainted 
with each other, and conversed freely, I had no 
difficulty in ascertaining that they intended to 
stop at Cedarville, where they severally resided ; 
a village some miles in advance. 

With one exception, the ladies were elderly, 
and somewhat uninteresting. The exception 
was a handsome, black-eyed girl of about eigh- 
teen, I should think, who sat in the corner oppo- 
site me, and with whom I had already managed 
to establish quite an eye-conversation. She was 
nearly a beauty, and I was divining some means 
to open a conversation with her, when I was 
suddenly taken aback by the condact of one of 
the maiden ladies who sat by her. I had observ- 
ed that she scrutinized me rather closely, upon 
her first appearance in the stage-coach, and that 
she had indulged in several whispered conversa- 
tions with her companions, during which they 
frequently glanced at me; but imagine my sur- 
prise, when she extended her hand to me, with 
the words, “ Mr. Brown, I believe ?” 

I reached out my hand mechanically, and the 
result was a hearty shake and grip, on her part. 
And it must have been the suggestion of some 
mischievous imp, which prompted me to reply 
to her question by a bow. Thus it was that I 
acknowledged myself to be Brown ! 

“ We have been expecting you,” next saluted 
me, spoken by the same cordial voice, “and 
have made every preparation ; but we feared you 
would not come. Your wife and children are 
well, I hope?” 

“ Quite well, madam,” I controlled the mus- 
cles of my face enough to say. 


“You are to stay at our place, I believe?” 
came next. My impudence was leading me to 
accept the invitation, when the young lady in 
the corner suggested, with a sweet smile which 
quite captivated me, that “she believed she had 
heard her father say that Mr. Brown had prom- 
ised to pass the time of his visit to Cedarville 
with him.” Well, what did I do, but express 
my regrets to the maiden lady, assuring her that 
I distinctly remembered the promise alluded to ! 
The ice was now fairly broken, and I commenc- 
ed a conversation with my fair neighbor, which 
speedily placed me on a familiar and friendly 
footing with her. It’s all well enough to talk 
about now, but just think, boys, of what a pre- 
dicament my rash love of adventure was placing 
me—nay, had actually placed me in! I had 
coolly taken advantage of a very natural mistake, 
assumed the name and position of somebody 
else, and was now going, where, I knew not, to 
do what, I knew not, bat evidently where some- 
thing extraordinary was expected! It really 
makes me perspire to think of it! 

And I did break out with numberless cold 
shivers and sweats, then, as the idea suddenly 
struck me, that if I, that is Mr. Brown, had 
promised the father of the interesting little girl 
before me to come to his house, it would only 
be necessary that I should be confronted with 
the aforesaid father, to produce a disclosure of 
my extraordinary duplicity. It was, therefore, 
with fear and trembling that I put the question 
to her: 

“Ts your father at home ?” 

As good luck would have it—or perhaps bad 
luck—he was not, and would be absent for sev- 
eral days. I thanked my stars, and breathed 
freer! Well—in due time, the stage drew up 
before the gateway of a pretty country house, at 
the entrance of the village, and the young lady 
informed me that this was her home. (Of her 
name, by the way, I was all this time blissfully 
ignorant, and was afraid to inquire, for fear of 
an exposure.) I assisted her to alight, and she 
in turn conducted me into the house, and pre- 
sented me to her mama, as Mr. Brown. Soon, 
neighbors began to drop in, ostensibly to make 
a call, but in reality to satisfy their curiosity in 
regard to the stranger. “ Mr. Brown was intro- 
duced to every other one, and children stood 
with fingers in their mouths; gazing in deep awe 
upon the important Brown. Ifever man made 
a long-maned lion of himself, I did, upon that 
eventful afternoon! But as night drew on, a 
nervous feeling began to creep over*me. Where 
was to be the end of all this? From the conver- 


sation carried on around me, as well as with me, 
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I could discover nothing of what was expected 
from the individaal who thus singularly found 
himself compelled to answer to the name of 
Mr, Brown, except that I was to figure in some 
way, at some public performance or other. The 
folly of my conduct was now obviously apparent 
to me, and I mentally reproached myself a thou- 
sand times for it; but it was now too late to re- 
tire with honor, and my mischievous spirit com- 
ing tomy aid, I resolved to carry the thing 
through to some termination ! 

I made myself as agreeable as possible during 
the balance of the afternoon, and succeeded, I 
think, in creating quite a favorable impression, 
especially with the young lady. Soon after tea, 
it was intimated that it was about time to go to 
the meetin’-us; (such was the old lady’s lan- 
guage)—and under the escort of my fair friend, 
and followed by the remainder of the family, I 
proceeded along the village street to the church, 
the centre of the evening’s attraction. 

The large room of the edifice was completely 
filled with spectators, auditors, which to call 
them I knew not; and upon my entry, every 
eye was riveted upon me, while ominous whis- 
pers of “He’s come!” “ That’s him—the man 
with the stone clothes !” ‘‘ There’s Mr. Brown!” 
ran eagerly from one to another, and caused me 
to tremble in my boots, like an arraigned crim- 
inal. A solitary chair stood on the platform 
fronting the pulpit, and to this my companion 
conducted me. I must confess to a slight dizzi- 
ness, as I walked up the aisle, and mounted to 
my elevated position. The fiend sieze me, if the 
whole population of the village, young and old, 
of all sexes, sizes, and shapes, wasn’t looking me 
square in the face! I think the sum of three 
cents, Federal currency would have purchased 
me, entire, at that moment ! 

Bat I had grown desperate by this time—or at 
least, I was bound to discover what part I had 
come there to act ; and detaining my conductress, 
just as she was about leaving me, I drew her at- 
tention to a pile of books lying on the table at 
my elbow ; and opening one of them, and plac- 
ing my finger at random on a passage, to mis- 
lead the gaping eyes before me, I looked up in- 
to her face with an expression of the deepest en- 
treaty, and said, in a low, hurried voice: | 

“My dear young lady, for heaven’s sake, favor 
me with some explagation! Give me, if you 
please, your name !” 

“ Hatty—Hatty Edwards,” she replied, and 
her great black eyes, too, opened wide with sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Why—lI thought you knew it!” 

“Now, then, Hatty, listen a minute. Do you 
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and the rest of these good people, by assuming 


another man’s name ?” 

“ What—are you not Mr. Brown? Don’t you 
live at Brownsville ?—Haven’t you a wife and 
children there?” came upon me with prostrating 
rapidity. Gathering desperation, I replied, in 
the same low tone : 

“ No—not a bit of it! I may as well make a 
clean breast of it all; so here goes! So far from 
being Brown, my name is Harry Webb; I live 
at G—, when at home, and am at present on my 
way to the N— Academy. As for wife and 
children, I have neither, though I hope and ex- 
pect to have both one of these days. But for 
mercy’s sake, for my sake, Miss Hatty, do tell 
me what I am expected to do here to-night !” 

“ Why—to teach a singing-school!” she re- 
plied ; and as the sublime ludicrousness of my 
position forcibly strack her, her eyes twinkled 
with a merry smile, and she bit her lips till they 
reddened again, to restrain her mirth. 

“ The dev—dickens !” was my comment upon 
this piece of staggering information. ‘J teach 
a singing-school !—why, I don’t really know a 
brace from a note, and can sing about as much 
and as well as a wild elephant! What in crea- 
tion shall I do ?” 

“ You might explain it to them, as you have 
to me,” suggested Hatty, her keen sense of my 
ridiculous fix giving way to her womanly sym- 
pathy in my behalf. 

“No, I can’t do that! I have gone too far! I 
must carry myself through in some way. But 
they are growing impatient; I must commence 
the exercises! One thing, however, Miss Hatty, 
before you leave me to my fate. Do any of 
them know anything about music ?” 

“No, not one of them. They are perfectly 
ignorant of it, either vocal or instrumental.” 

“ Good !—there is some hope for me, then! 
If I can only make them believe that 7 know it 
all, I may come off with flying colors, yet. But 
let me beseech you, Miss Edwards, not to tell 
tales of me, until I am safely out of Cedarville !” 

She assented with a smile and a nod, and 
leaving the platform, took her place upon one of 
the benches. Gathering my energies for the oc- 
casion, I rapped loudly upon the table, and ran 
my eyes over the assemblage. I was not long 
in deciding in favor of the correctness of Miss 
Hatty’s estimate of the musical capacities of the 
crowd ; judging from their looks, I should say 
that, with a few exceptions, they were ignorant 
of knowledge, as well of music as anything else ! 
Encouraged by the discovery, I forthwith launch- 
ed out into an introductory addfess of about ten 


know that I have been shamefully deceiving you, 


minutes’ length, through which I interspersed 
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such grandiloquent flourishes of oratory, as to 
cause the Cedarvillians to sit agape with wonder. 
I descanted upon the divine origin of song; I 
spoke of the necessity of its thorough cultivation. 
I promised to make Amphions and Orpheuses 
of every man, and syrens of every woman of 
them, if they would but follow my instructions ; 
and finally I began to instruct ! 
“Attention! Let every one observe my mo- 
tions and actions, and do precisely as I do.” 
Throwing my head back at an angle of forty 
degrees, I rolled my eyes to the ceiling, and gave 
utterance to a doleful and long-drawn “ Do-o0-0.” 
Well—I despair of giving you any idea of the 
effect produced by their attempts to imitate me, 
and to obey my instractions. Back went the 
heads, up went the eyes; and such unearthly 
sounds as the objects made, in their frantic efforts 
to sound the note, I think were never before heard. 
“Well done—extremely well done!” I said, 
encouragingly. ‘However, let me suggest to 


you, sir,” and I indicated a great green youth, 
with a pair of jaws which had expanded like 4 
miniature Mammoth Cave, “that, in singing, 
the mouth should be well opened. It is not con- 
sidered advisable, nevertheless, to open it far 
enough to cut the head off!” 

I looked at Hatty; she was bending over to 


hide her face, and trying to smother her merri- 
ment with her handkerchief. Matters were go- 
ing on swimmingly, to be sure! How many 
more absurdities my audacity would have prompt- 
ed me to practise upon my pseudo pupils, I am 
not prepared to say ; the exercises at this junc- 
ture being interrupted by the movement of a 
middle-aged man, with spectacles and a bald head, 
whom I had several times observed, staring fixed- 
ly at me. He now rose to his feet, saying : 

“My friends, I protest against these ridiculous 
proceedings; this impudent young man is mak- 
ing fools of all of us!” 

“ Who are you, sir, that dares to interrupt my 
school in this manner ?” I demanded, with much 
anger, receiving at the same time, a sudden con- 
viction of the truth. 

“TI am he whom you pretend to be—JAr. 
Brown !” was his answer. 

The murder was out—I was exposed—Brown 
was revealed! Taking my hat with the most 
imperturbable coolness, I said : ' 

“Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to intro- 
duce to your very favorable notice, Mr. Brown, 
the original, the genuine Brown!—and hoping 
that he may do you as brown as I have done both 
him and yonrselves—” 

“ You scoundrel!” Mr. Brown exclaimed, in 
4 gust of anger, rising, and shaking his fist at me. 
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“ My dear Brown, don’t interrupt me!” I pur- 
sued. ‘Allow me to do this, my friends, and to 
wish you a very good evening!” 

I was down the aisle, and outside the door, 
before those addressed had fairly recovered from 
their amazement; and I walked briskly away 
from the “ meetin’.us,” laughing internally and 
externally, as I believe I shall eternally, at the 
event of my experiment. Ho, ho! let’s laugh 
at it together ! 

We joined Uncle Webb most heartily in his 
explosions of mirth; and when they had subsid- 
ed, one of us asked, ‘“ But was this all ?”’ 

“Not quite. You may be sure that I didn’t 
return to Hatty Edwards’s—at least, that even- 
ing; and as I pursued my way, bright and early 
the next morning, in the stage-coach, I sighed at 
the thought, that I should probably never meet 
the young lady again. Fate, however, would 
have it otherwise. Twelve months were passed 
in laborious study at the academy, and at length 
the day arrived when our class was to compete 
in public for a prize, offered for the best original 
oration. My name was called, and I came for- 
ward to the front of the platform, when, right 
before me, bending eagerly forward, and looking 
twice as handsome as when I saw her at Cedar- 
ville, was Miss Hatty Edwards ! 

The discovery confused me for a moment; 
but quickly recovering my composure, I began 
and finished my oration, with an animation and 
force which Iam sure proceeded from the fact 
of her presence. At all events it was warmly 
applauded, and gained the prize. Furthermore, 
I met Hatty immediately after the exercises, and 
the sweet smile and warm pressure of the hand 
with which she greeted me, showed me that she 
didn’t consider me so very naughty; while the 
mischievous twinkle of her eye told me all the 
time what the little witch was thinking about! 
She was then visiting friends at N—, and J visit- 
ed her almost daily, during her stay; and to 
make a long story short, if you must know the 
whole truth—why, I married her. For further 
particulars, I must refer you to Hatty herself, or 
Aunt Hatty Webb, as you youngsters call her. 
Isn’t it all trath that I’ve been telling them ?”’ 

The genial old wife had been knitting stock- 
ings by the side of her husband, while the latter 
was relating the story; and the smiles which it 
occasionally called to her serene face, apprised 
me of her identity with Hatty Edwards of the 
story before it was half finished. In response to 
his appeal, she said : 

“You couldn’t ask one who knows more of 
your pranks! Ah, Uncle Webb—you were an 
incorrigible scamp in your young days!” 
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A NAME IN THE SAND. 


BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Alone I walked the ocean strand, 

A pearly shell was in my hand; 

I stopped, and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 

As onward from the spot I passed, 

One lingering look behind I cast; 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so, methought, ’twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me; 
A wave of dark oblivion's sea 

Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of Time, and been, to be no more; 
Of me, my frame, the name I bore, 

To leave no track nor trace. 


And yet with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands 

Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part has wrought, 
Of all this thinking soul has thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught, 


For glory or for shame ! 


Lonremar.] 
“THE GIPSEY WAIF: 
— OR, — 


AN DREAM. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


CHAPTER I. 
DREAMS AND AN ADVENTURE. 

Hern Lesrarre was walking on “Mount 
Royale” one glorious evening in September. 
He was young, an artist, and a dreamer, and his 
heart thanked his God in this opulent hour, that 
he lived ; and more than this—that his soul could 
realize the harmony and fitness of this grandeur 
and beauty. Like a sweet religion was this 
wealth of color to his artist’s soul. He hoped 
and believed in all good for its sake. Each 
thought was a prayer—each glance was a fervent 
thanksgiving—an involuntary recognition of 
God. 

The “king of day” had flung off his mantle of 
amethystine colors upon the broad shoulders of 
the mountain, and mirrored half his glory in the 


clear Lake of Lachine, which nestled so loving- 


ly in Royale’s lap. In the distance, the eddying, 
whirling St. Lawrence bounded past the little 


island which rested upon its turbulent bosom, its 
inconstant waves seeking other if not fairer shores 
to kiss. 

Ta the valley below, the city of Montreal laid, 
like a rich jewel set in the frame betwixt moun- 
tain and river. "Neath the dasty woods and by 
the bursting spray of the rapids, loomed up the 
gray, slumberous walls of her sombre convents, 
and the tall towers of Notre Dame, and the peak- 
ed spire of the English Cathedral, distinguish- 
able above them all. The bell of Notre Dame 
was solemnly tolling, and the sound came faintly, 
sadly to the ears of Henri Lesparre, as he strolled 
happily along, musing in his own pure, simple 
way, on the sweetness of life. 

“ Please, handsome gentleman, a penny ?”’ 

Lesparre looked down on the little beggar who 
had aroused him from his pleasant dreaming. 
A child stood before him—a little girl of per- 


haps nine years of age. Her slender form was 


covered by a coarse, dark, gipsey mantle. Over 
her thick, brown wavy hair, was thrown a hood 
of the same material, but heavens! what a face! 
In all his artist’s poetical dreaming, he had nev- 
er conjured up such a vision of simple, perfect 


loveliness. Her complexion was tawny, yet the 


fineness of the skin’s texture declared that the 


sun had wholly changed its pure whiteness, to 
this dark hue. The features were perfect; the 
delicate, straight nose, the small, sweet mouth, 
the pure, tender, azure eyes, so pleading as they 
drooped to the ground, veiled by their lids, with 
such heavy silken fringe—their lashes. Her lit- 


tle bare arm was thrust out from the mantle, and 
Lesparre took in at a glance the delicate hand, 
with round, tapering fingers, such as a sculptor 
might chisel, or as we have seen in that beauti- 
ful creation “ Cranford’s Dancing Jenny.” So 
wrapt in admiration was Henri, that the sweet 


voice pleaded again in the same set phrase : 


“ Please, handsome gentleman, a penny *” 

“Ah, my pretty little gipsey-girl,” he replied, 
‘who taught you to beg so sweetly, eh ?” 

“Mother Rudey,” replied the child, artlessly, 
and looking timidly all around. 

“And who is Mother Rudey ?” he asked. 

“She lives over on the hills with the camp 
now. But please give me some money, sir, or 
they'll beat little Zalia,” she said, quickly, all 
the while her eyes were wandering as though 
fearful of some interruption. 

“ No, they shall not beat you, my sweet child,”’ 
said Henri. “ But will you not tell my fortune, 
little one?” asked the young man, feeling a 


pleasure in detaining the beautiful creature, and 


in listening to the fresh music of ber clear voice. 
“No, sir. Mother Rudey tells the fortunes.” 
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“ But here’s a piece of silver, now I want you 
to tell mine, just as Mother Rudey does.” 

And the little hand clasped his own, and the 
little gipsey frowned in so comical a way when 
she glanced at his larger palm, that Henri burst 
out laughing, and the face of the wee thing 
brightened up, and her own trilling laughter was 
added to his, like the sweet sound of a flute soft- 
ly mingling with the clear notes of a born, heard 
" in the calm of the evening amongst the hills. It 
was a strange sight, the man and the child ; the 
magnetism of goodness in both forming such a 
subtle bond that it drew them instantly together, 
each with a quick intuition, trusting completely 
in the other. But in a moment more the child’s 
face grew dark again, and with mock mystery 
she said : 

“Handsome gentleman loves dark lady; she 
is false—bat a fairer one loves him. There is a 


charm found amongst the yellow leaves which 
Dig thrice when the 


fall to the oak-trees’ root. 
moon’s at the full—” 
And she went on repeating by note, what, no 
doubt she had heard Mother Rudey say scores 
of times, until she was interrupted by another 


hearty laugh from her listener. 
“Ha! ha! my darling little gipsey, that will 


do. But what is the matter?” he asked, sudden- 
ly, as the child, so merry before, shrank behind 
him as if for protection, and her face became 
pale, while there was a frightened look and a 
glance of great terror out of her large eyes. 


There was a tall woman advancing towards 


the child with a stout staff in her hand, and it 
needed not the girl’s frightened whisper of 
“ Mother Rudey,” to convince Lesparre that she 
was one of the vagrant gipsey band, and one to 
be feared at that. The dark-browed woman ad- 
vanved towards the child and struck her several 


severe blows over her head and shoulders, ere 


Henri could interfere. But he soon snatched 
the child from the woman’s rude grasp. 

“Give away! Give away!’ cried the wo- 
man, inarage. Zalia,come hither! How dare 
you take my child ?” 

“Stand back, woman!” said Henri, sternly. 
“You shall not beat this girl again. For shame 
on you! for shame !” 

But the woman, her round black eyes blazing 
with passion, caught the child by her long hair, 
and would have dragged the screaming girl away, 
had not Lesparre pushed her off. 

“Pedro! here, Pedro!” screamed the gipsey. 
And emerging from the wood came a short, 


stout man with a knotted club swinging in his 


hand. The black swarthy villain, made at Les- 
parre, who had to defend himself with his walk- 
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ing cane, and the virago was pulling the girl 


away. 

Opportunely at this moment, there came dash- 
ing down the Lachine road towards Montreal, 
several gentlemen on horseback, amongst whom 
Lesparre recognized Sir William Rosen, whose 
villa was near by. The young man appealed to 
these gentlemen, and the result was, the gallant 
men assisted Henri to arrest the man and woman, 
who, with the little girl, were removed to the 
mansion of Sir William, who having his sympa- 
thies interested in the case, and being a magis- 
trate, immediately tried the gipseys, and had 
them sent to prison. The child Zalia upon be- 
ing questioned, refused to bear the lot of the 
twain who claimed to be her parents; but their 
answers to the magistrate’s interrogatories were 
so conflicting, that Sir William concluded that 
either Zalia was the offspring of crime, or that 
she had been stolen. He therefore complied 
with the statute of the province, and Henri Les- 
parre’s prayer; and the beggar child—the gipsey 
waif—went home wit! the young artist that night 
indentured to him as a servant according to law, 
the law of the land stipulating that the master 
should “feed, clothe and educate” said servant, 


until she should arrive at the age of womanhood, 

And Henri Lesparre walked gladly into the 
city that evening in September. He felt a great 
joy in his heart. Every object in nature appeal- 
ed to his soul like music. He saw a sweeter sig- 
nificance in tree and hedge, and even if the molt- 


en gold which had been poured from the great 


crucible of the setting sun upon the tinned roofs 
of the city, was being buried by the thick shad- 
ows and misty haze, which hung like a veil be- 
tween the fair earth and starjewelled heaven, he 
felt none of the sadness which comes with the 
parting day. 

The little hand rested trustingly in his. The 
sweet voice prattled lovingly to him. And eve- 
ry naive remark, every eager question delighted 
him. Black must be the heart of him who can- 
not love achild. And the brave good Henri, 
though poor, and reliant upon his brash for sup- 
port, felt how glad he should be to work for this 
waif—this young life so suddenly and strangely 
dependent upon him. 

How he would love her! He had never loved 
—save in his dreams, where he had clasped to 
his heart some syren, half human half divine. 
All his heart’s love had heretofore been poured 
oat at the shrine of his mistress Art, or whilst 
enjoying strange happiness on the bosom of our 
gentle mother, Nature. No, he had never loved! 
Bat this dreamy-eyed child, winsome and beauti- 
fal, crept into his lonely life likeasunbeam. He 
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took her to his modest home in Coté Street, and 
there giving her over to his aunt, a great-hearted 
woman, he said : 

“ There, my dear aunt, love her for my sake, 
poor child, she has nobody in the world but us.” 

And then the tender woman kissed her and 
spoke sweetly and kindly ; the child Zalia weep- 
ing, flung herself wildly into her arms and hug- 
ged her tightly to her, as if she could never let 
such happiness go away again. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH GRATITUDE IS PARAMOUNT, BUT 
LOVE IS RIPENING. 

Wuat joys and sorrows encompass poor hu- 
manity in seven long years. And it is seven 
years since the gipsey child was brought beneath 
the roof of Henri Lesparre. This cycle has not 
been without many trials to the artist, yet not 
altogether without its triumphs. Fame is busy 
with his name. His pictures are esteemed at the 
art-galleries in Montreal, and not passed over in 
the United States—whither many of his works 
have found their way. 

It is in the bright morning that we introduce 
the reader to the studio of Henri. His atelier in- 
deed is worth a glance, for the taste of its occu- 
pant is displayed in its interior. A little room 
apportioned off from his workshop forms a cosy 
cabinet, and we can see through the open door 
beyond, the litter of rolls of canvass ; easels in 
various states of preservation; old paintings 
with cracked surfaces; and new pictures without 
frames ; but it smells so strongly of paint that 
we shall not explore this den further. But the 
appointments of the cosy little room are so pic- 
turesque that we cannot forbear a remark on 
them. There are a few gems of pictures which 
adorn the walls, and the neat oak book-case in 
the corner is crowned with chaste Parian busts 
of Psyche, Apollo, and Clytie. The artist in 
his blouse is before his easel, his heavy, curly 
hair flowing negligently about his broad white 
forehead. His great eyes are fixed upon a pic- 
ture—we will not describe it yet—and his atti- 
tude is so gracefal and unstudied, that did he ob- 
serve such a poséin another, he would wish to 
limn it. But he quickly dropped a veil over the 
picture, as a light step approached his door, and 
& pure contralto voice, fresh and girlish, was hum- 
ming a sweet French song, commencing : 

“ La patience est amere, mais scn fruit est doux.” 

(Patience is bitter, but its fruit is sweet.) 

She entered the room and Henri blushed—yes, 
the man, the gentleman at thirty-five had not 
forgotten how to blush—as he gazed upon the 
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lovely girl before him. It was Zalia. Fair girl! 
Could any look upon her without admiration ? 
could any know her save tolove? How fully the 
beautifully radiant girl was falfilling the prom- 
ise of her childhood! How grandly she walked 
and talked! Ifshe had been born a queen, no 
more of royalty could have been expressed in her 
royal bearing. The face was as beautiful as the 
lover of the sweetest classical style could desire, 
But no words could give expression to the earn- 
est soul lighting up those lineaments! no pen 
could write of the tenderness and depth of the 
blue eyes! and as the calm lake mirrors the 
moon’s pale face, so in the changing expression 
of her eyes could you know every feeling of her 
maiden heart. 

“0, mon ami,” she cried (how much of ten- 
derness is conveyed in the French of my friend), 
“why have you not come to teach your pet-—your 
child? Ah, you do not love me any more! Do 
you?” 

And she hung on the artist’s shoulders, and 
looked full into his eyes. A look of pain swept 
over Lesparre’s features, and he answered sadly, 
yet kindly : 

“Love you, my pet? my Zalia? my little 
gipsey 

And he twined his fingers in her long curls 
absently. 

“But you don’t kiss me any more,” she said, 
“since I came home from Lachine.” 

“ Kiss you! O! no! yes! my darling child !” 

And he drew her head towards him and light- 
ly kissed her forehead. 

“ There now, dear,” he said, as he turned away 
with a burning flush spreading over his face, 
“go away, Zalia. You know your dear Henri, 
your good father, as you call him, has to finish 
his great picture for the exhibition.” 

Zalia turned away sorrowfully. Tears were 
filling her eyes. She hung down her head, but 
before she left she turned to Lesparre and said ; 

**O, mon pére—how good you have been to 
poor Zalia. You took her from cruelty and 
in rags—you gave her great love and fine rai- 
ment. Do not stop me! I must tell you the 
thoughts which have been burning in my heart 
since I have been thinking—O, this great while. 
You would not let me labor; you would not let 
me be your slave (as I deserve to be). But you 
sent me to L’ Academie, where 1 was taught all 
that a princess might know. O, let me tell you 
now—you gave my soul music, for which it had 
been hungering—through you I am all that is 
good of me—only have I my own nature where 
it is vile. ©, mon pére! mon frére! mon Dieu! 
merci! merci! Je suis tout a vous !” 


And growing in excitement as she concluded, 
with outstretched hands and streaming eyes, she 
threw herself at the feet of Henri, and clasping 
his hands within her own, she covered them with 
gratefal kisses. The face of Lesparre was pale 
as acorpse beneath the moonlight. He raised 
the maiden up and once more kissed her fore- 
head, but his lips were icy cold. 

“Nay, Zalia,” he said, softly, “do not thank 
me thus. I saved you from robbers. I saved 
your pure soul from stain. I loved my little 
waif with—with—a father’s—love, as I always 
told you, little one. For the education I am 
more than repaid. My darling has grace of 
mind. Her intellect is unfolding like a sweet 
flower to the sunlight. She sings so sweetly, 
that I sit in the darkness and think that I hear 
music from heaven. ©, no, do not thank me 
thus! I am selfish in all I have done. There, 
dry your tears, and leave me—leave me—” 

And he turned from her trembling. She still 
hung upon him likes a child upon a trusted 
parent. 

“ You always send me from you now—” 

“Well, then, stay! ©, God!” he muttered, 
“if she could but love me. Zalia!” he spoke 
aloud, “ while you were at Lachine, there were a 
great many demoiselles in L’ Academie. Come, 
tell me, now (I will be more like your old friend 
this morning), what did they talk about? How 
occupy themselves during hours when not en- 
gaged in their school duties ?” 

“What a strange question! But you are my 
dear father again, and I will answer. They 
walked to the lake—” 

“And when there?” 

“ Read and talked.” 

“ Of what, and to whom ?” 

“Of love, dear father, principally—and talked 
to—” 

“Yes, I know some handsome young gentle- 
men who always drove out from the city, and—” 

“Stop! stop!” she put her hand over his 
mouth. “No such thing. To no one but the 
old toll-keeper or lock-tenders.” 

“Ah! But then you read of love. I suppose 
you saw some gallant whom you made a hero of, 
eh, my pet? whom you love? Come, come, 
answer me. Tell your father the sweet secret. 
You need not mind—you know I am getting 
gray hairs in my head.” 

He was talking in a tono of forced gayety 
which seemed to jar unpleasantly on the maiden’s 
ears. She looked thoughtful for a moment, and 
then putting her head on Henri’s shoulder she 
said : 


“T have never thought of love, father. And 
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never loved anybody half so well as I love you.” 

And stooping down she kissed his cheek quick- 
ly, reverently. He started to his feet, and in an- 
other moment would have clasped her to his 
bosom, but she was gone. 


CHAPTER III. 


ENDYMION—AN ARTIST'S DREAM. 
FOUND AND HEARTS LOST. 

Tne annual exhibition of pictures in Montreal 
was generally attended by the nobility and aris- 
tocracy of that portion of Canada East. Upon 
the occasion of the opening in the fall of the year 
185—, there was an unusually large attendance. 
The long gallery was crowded with fair women 
and brave men—many of the latter with orders 
upon their bosoms which declared them distin- 
guished above their fellows. There were many 
groups halting before Nos. 146 and 147. They 
were two exquisite pictures, cabinet size. The 
catalogue enlightened lookers-on thus : 

“Tae artist— 
not for sale.” 

The first picture represented a youth lying 
asleep amongst wild flowers, on a green sloping 
bank shaded by trees. A tiny stream bubbled 
at his feet, and the little flowers on its sides seem- 
ed almost to sway from the soft winds which you 
feel sure must be playing throvgh this lovely 
spot. The beautiful face of the youth was smil- 
ing, as though he was having pleasant dreams, 
A second Endymion he seemed, watching in this 
sweet solitude for his Diana, when the “ god of 
sleep” overcome him. In the misty distance 
there was a rift in the purple clouds, and half- 
formed, and half in vapor, grew a human face. 
It must have been beaatiful, but the fall measure 
of its glory was hidden behind the provoking 
cloud, which seemed to grow more luminous and 
bright as you looked upon it, as if the divine face 
added half its brightness to the envious veil. 

Picture No. 2, or 147. The same scene, only 
the spot seemed transfigured, as though soun 
had been added to each object in nature. The 
grass was more richly green, the flowers exulted 
in tints they had stolen from the heavens at day- 
break, and the dews yet rested in their cups like 
jewels, which sparkled as the gentle winds tossed 
them to and fro. Bat the clouds had parted, 
and the face which was in embryo in the first 
picture, shone out in this like an angel’s. The 
wavy, brown hair, full of the sunlight of amber 
threads ; the azure eyes, than which the deepest 
blue of heaven was paler, and while she gazed 
wistfally, tenderly upon the sleeper, the magic 
of her glance sent the rich blood to his face as 
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from a blow. His arms were extended to clasp 
her, but he could not leave his native clay, wed- 
ded to the earth as wholly and as fast as Prome- 
theus to his rock, and she !—ah, she was too far 
heavenward for him. 

But what a world of study in that picture, 
what deep, rich fancy—what a labor of love it 
might have been—or what a bitter task. A cou- 
ple had halted in front of the paintings. A dis- 
tinguished looking gentleman, to whom many 
eyes were turned, as he walked with a beautiful, 
delicate-looking lady hanging upon his arm. 
The first picture was scanned carelessly, and a 
critical remark uttered by the gentleman. Si- 
multaneously their eyes were turned towards the 
second picture. The strong man tottered back- 
wards as though shot—the lady uttered a shriek 
which startled the pleasure-seekers in that hall, 
and fell back fainting in her husband’s arms. 

“Lady Grandby has swooned !” 

“Who?” 

“Lady Grandby fainted on seeing Lesparre’s 
picture !” were the whispers which went round 
the room, and the words : 

“‘ Mystery ! Impossible! Lesparre is a marble- 
heart, you know! an anchorite,” etc., were the 
words in everybody’s mouth, but the artist him- 
self stood by the lady’s side with a glass of water, 
when she revived, and was able to answer the 
questions of the excited Lord Grandby, when he 
asked : 

“ Where can I find the artist who painted that 


“ He is easily found,” was the young man’s 
reply. “ He is here.” 

“Point him out, if you please, sir,” was the 
rejoinder. 

“O, yes, my husband, seek him!” eagerly 
added the gasping lady. 

“Sir—madam, I am at your service,” replied 
the astonished Lesparre, bowing low. 

You ” 

“T assure you such is the fact. Allow me to 
present you with my card, sir.” 

Lord Grandby grasped his arm tightly. His 
words came fast, and he could scarcely restrain 
his interrogatives until he reached the private 
committee-room. We have not space to detail 
their conversation, and will only give the reader 
the results of the strange interview. It was dis- 
covered through the pictures that Zalia was the 
daughter of Lord and Lady Grandby. In the 
backgrounds of the pictures was represented an 
old castle, upon its battlements a flag flying, up- 
on which was delicately painted a coat of arms. 
A female head supporting a helmet, and the 
motto: “ Dur feemina facti.” 
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This being the arms of the Grandby family— 
a woman having been the founder of the family 
during the Conquest—it attracted the attention 
of the nobleman, but when the face of the second 
picture was seen it was recognized by both as an 
exact portrait of Lady Grandby in her early 
married life, and it flashed upon the twain, that 
this was a clue to their long lost daughter ; the 
faces in the pictures being as the reader might 
suppose, that of Zalia. Upon investigation it 
was discovered that when Zalia was about three 
years of age she was stolen from her nurse in 
England, by gipseys, who it was supposed at 
the time abducted her for sake of reward, but 

who were obliged to fly to America to avoid the 
consequences of their crimes, before they could 
claim it. 

Lesparre had found the coat of arms with the 
motto cut, on a small seal which belonged to a 
valueless armlet, which Zalia wore when he res- 
cued her from the gipseys, and it therefore was a 
mere idle-fancy to paint the arms and the motto 
upon the flag. But to what results itled! And 
thus it was well, that his 

“Unsteady action could not be 
Managed by rules of strict philosophy.” s 

And now that. there was a clue to the lost 
child, it was not difficult to form a complete 
chain of evidence, so that Zalia’s, or rather Mar- 
garet (for so was she called in childhood) Grand- 
by’s identity was fully established. Ere a month 
flew by it became necessary for Margaret to re- 
move to Lord Grandby’s mansion, and assume 
her proper station in society. The nobleman 
and his wife would have been commanded by 
Henri Lesparre to any degree for the latter’s ben- 
efit, but he obstinately refused any reward for 
his years of kindness to their child, save their 
friendship, which was warmly, gratefully ac- 
corded. 

The evening before Margaret was to repair to 
her father’s house, Henri was left with her for a 
few moments. His aunt being from the city and 
her parents (who spent nearly all their time now 
with Margaret) having just gone to their home 
—after having made an ineffectual appeal to 
Margaret to return with them that evening. But 
she said : 

“No! no! dear mother, I shall not leave this 
house until I have seen my kind mother (as she 
used to call Henri’s aunt), and after blessing her 

for all her care of me, bringing her with me to 
my own home, for she could never part with me, 
nor I with her. So good night!” 

And after they had gone, the two, Henri and 
Margaret, sat alone in the darkness, silent and 
sad. Henri spoke: 
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“ To-morrow my child leaves me ?” 

“To-morrow,” was the answer; it sounded 
more like an echo than a human voice. 

“And amongst the titled of the land my dar- 
ling will—” his voice was nearly breaking—that 
man’s voice the still darkness. “No! she 
will not forget her foster father.’’ 

There was no reply, but a thick sob broke the 
quiet ; @ movement from Margaret’s side, and a 
soft hand stole into Henri’s—a hand which he 
raised to his lips, and kissed once, twice—then 
put it down from him asa poison-cup from which 
he was about to drink, as he thought, “ Better 
for me to drink from Lethe’s pool.’ But a hot 
tear from his eyes fell upon the hand which he | 
had placed to his lips—the tear which consecrared 
the kiss. 

And thus for hours they sat in the darkness, 
but little said by either. Yet how eloquent ws 
that silence! “Ah, me! our hearts may break, 
bat the wells of speech remain closed. 

What had the artist to do with the rich beauty 
—and heiress beside to a title? He is thirty-five 
—she seventeen. Dream on, fool! “ Burn thy 
soul away !” 

And when the bell, “our lady” of Notre 
Dame, pealed out the hour of midnight, both start- 
ed as though it was the signal for an execution. 

“ So late!” whispered Margaret. 

“ Too late!” murmured Henri. 

She arose. 

“ Good night, dear Henri!” she lingered on 
the tender word, and on his name. 

“ Good night, dear Margaret !”” 

He could have died for a love, different from 
what she gave him, but he was speaking calmly. 
’Tis a false manhood, that cheats truth by forti- 
tude! He held her for one rapturous moment in 
his arms—kissed her cheeks, and almost exulted 
in the bitterness of his sacrifice—then hastened 
to his room, and walked the floor all night. And 
she—she reached her chamber, and threw her- 
self upon the bed, weeping. 

“Tlove him! 0O,I love him!” and this cry 
of her opulent heart was carried off by the winds, 
but uot to the loved one. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AN ARTIST'S LIFE NOT ALL A DREAM. 
Two more years slipped by. Henri Lesparre’s 
name was known throughout the country, as one 
of the finest landscape painters of the day. Or- 
ders in plenty arrived out from England, in 
whose execution his days passed on. The 
patronage of Lord Grandby had opened a way 
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smiled so kindly, and his pictures teemed with so 
tender a fancy, his heart was a void ; his life was 
barren of sweetness. So much like the poet’s 
burning love-song—when the singer can no long- 
er love, when all the rich hope in his nature is 
sapped, and memory becomes a sad chorister of 
dead hopes—alas ! 

Margaret Grandby’s youth, wealth, beauty and 
intellect—charms which are so rarely united— 
drew around her the most accomplished gentlemen 
in Montreal, and many there, watched for the 
faintest sign of encouragement, from the peerless 
woman, as a signal for them to offer their hands 
and fortunes. But amongst these, only two or 
three were bitter rivals. The most favored of 
these seemed to be the gay and accomplished 
Viscount Iderdowne, whose handsome face, dash- 

style, and smooth, silvery voice, won for 
him Wistinguished favor; whilst the gallants 
looked on with a degree of sarcasm, and ill-na- 
ture, at the perfectly open display of affection be- 
tween the artist Henri and /a belle de Montreal, 

There was to be a ball at Lord Grandby’s in 
celebration of his daughter’s birthday. It was 
expected to be the most brilliant of the season. 
Lord Grandby holding a government office, of 
course all the distinguished army officers in 
Montreal, beside many from the citadel at Quebec, 
would be present, in addition to the civil attaches 
of the crown. 

“ Are you coming to my ball, monsieur?”’ 
asked Margaret of Henri, “or shall you stay 
away, as you did from our last reception, al- 
though your pet child (as you call her) begged 
you to come !” 

“ Si je puis,” was his answer in his native 
language, as he turned from her beseeching eyes, 
with a sigh. 

“If you can—this is too bad, my old friend. 
You must promise me that you will, or your pet 
child will hover beneath a cloud all the evening, 
like the morning star.” 

“ She at least will be the ‘ evening star,’ then,” 
he added, trying to change the subject. 

“ Do you know I hate you to pay me a com- 
pliment, Henri. It always makes mesad. Ah! 
those who love us are not continually feeding our 
vanity on such dainty food. But will you 
promise 

“ What good can an old fellow like me be at 
your brilliant ball? I will not dance. There 
would not be five people I would care to talk to, 
and my pearl would be set in some high nook 
amongst the crown. jewels, where the poor artist 
could never receive a flash from the gem.” 

“You an old fellow! You know you are 


to wealth for him. And yet while the world 


handsomer than the beau, Colonel Rosebreth— 
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more agreeable than the exquisite Monteith, and 
—and—” 
“ Go on, my pretty flatterer! But how do I 
compare with Viscount Iderdowne ?” 
She did not answer, and her cheeks burned. 
Lesparre interpreted this silence in his own way 
—which of course was the wrong way. By-the- 
by, what a fool a man is when he is in love. 
Women are far more sensible, and possess the 
nice tact, and the finer instinct, which answers 
far better than the subtlest reason. 
But Henri promised to attend the ball—taking 
credit to himself, at the same time, for adding 
one more pang to his already wounded heart. 
He was a philosopher, and yet he did not know 
that, 
“ Love is not to be reasoned down, or lost 
In high ambition, or a thirst of greatness ; 


Tis second life; it grows into the soul 
Warms every vein, and beats in every pulse.”’ 


The evening of the ball arrived. And as 
Lesparre strolled through the salon where the 
guests were promenading with their partners, 
previous to the dancing, he thought he had never 
beheld a more beautiful scene. The lights flash- 
ing upon the jewels worn upon the white necks 
and arms of the ladies, only reflected the bright 
lights which danced in their eyes. The grace- 
ful, gauzy, many-hued dresses, floating like a 
blending, living mist along the richly carpeted 
floor, so downy and elastic. The pictures, and 
the perfume of the flowers; then the witching 
strains of music which trembled faintly in the 
distance ; then swelled up the grander cadences 
till the soul was flooded with the exquisite har- 
mony, and overflowed with a strange pleasure, 
satisfying, soothing, and complete. O! indeed 
it was a beautiful sight! And in this scene, the 
Queen of Beauty, Margaret Grandby, moved 
with as devoted a court as ever attended an 
empress. 

She was dressed in satin of a delicate golden 
color, her luxuriant hair was braided, and the 
broad bands coiled to the front of her head, there 
resting, a fitting crown to the royal beauty of 
her face. A simple necklace of pearls was worn 
upon her neck, and drooped upon her snowy bo- 
som, this chaste ornament, a present that very 
day from her father, Lord Grandby. She was 
leaning upon the arm of Viscount Iderdowne, 
who seemed most proud of his fair charge, and 
as the signal for the first dance was given, and 
the happy viscount bore her gracefully through 
the figures. Henri Lesparre stood looking on in 
aquiet corner. His face was very pale. “ Must 
all that light and loveliness be lost to him forev- 
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turned to find Madame Gravely by his side, one 
of the wealthiest ladies in Canada, but an invet- 
erate gossip and match-maker. 

“Ah, monsieur!” she commenced, “this is a 
grand ball! Indeed Lady Grandby has had a 
success, and her lovely daughter—how strangely 
romantic her history. I mention in confidence, 
a friend of mine will write a novel with Margaret 
Grandby for the heroine. But you see the dé- 
nouement, monsieur, she will marry the viscount.” 

“Pardon me a moment, my dear madame,” 
he interrupted, hastily, “I will rejoin you in an 
instant.” 

And he left the lively little lady, who uttered 
in a quite audible tone as he departed, “ Bete!” 

Henri was soon monopolized by his host, who 
insisted upon his going up stairs to view a little 
room which he had fitted up for his charming 
daughter as a boudoir. It was to be asurprise to 
her. And he had that very evening, all Mar- 
garet’s books and bijouterie moved into it with- 
out her knowledge. Mechanically Henri glanced 
at the rich walnut panels with golden cornices ; 
the exquisite statuettes which stood in the niches ; 
the inlaid tables of wonderful Indian workman- 
ship. The warm, rosy curtains, over the filmy 
lace, and the little pictures which hung here and 
there, nearthe Venetian mirrors. 

He thought only of the fairy who was to in- 
habit this palace. Not of the abode itself. His 
answers to Lord Grandby were vague. And as 
he passed from object to object, from book to 
book, he forgot the revel in the saloon below. 
This quiet—and in her room—was 80 refreshing, 
he said, to his noble host : 

“ My lord, you will pardon me, Iknow. Iam 
not myself to-night. Suffer me to remain here 
in the quiet fora few moments. I will glance 
over some of these books and rejoin you before 
long.” 

“My dear Henri,” replied the generous man, 
laying both his hands on Lesparre’s shoulders, 
and looking kindly into his eyes, “if you are 
in trouble about anything, come to me. I owe 
you a debt I can never repay. Remember this!” 
And he left Henri alone, who had picked up a 
curious book whose covers were bound by a 
locked clasp, but the tiny key was dangling to a 
silken string by its side. Scarcely thinking that 
he might be committing a breach of confidence, 
he opened it. He found written upon the inner 
leaf: “ Zalia’s life.” 

In Margaret’s own hand her singular history 
was traced. All her thoughts and hopes were 
entered here, as full of innocent truth as when 
she said her prayers. Henri’s fascinated eyes 


er,” he thought. A hand touched his arm, he 


wandered over page after page. The maiden’s- 
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heart was unlocked to him. Towards the last 
portion he turned a leaf, and he saw what 
startled him, and made him tremble. A perfect 
likeness of himself sketched upon the page by 
her hand ; beneath it was pressed a rose-bud and 
the words in pencil : 


“0, my chief! Though thou canst not love me, 
Still I must love! forever love thee.”’ 


Half-blinded with joy—soul-thrilled—Lesparre 
read on different passages. 

* * * “Tcan weep with the stars! The 
pale prophetess, Moon, is surrounded by the 
jewels of the night, and yet she wastes her splen- 
dor on the sad, sin-stained earth. I can weep 
with the stars! He is marble, while with thick- 
beating heart, leaping pulses, and loud ringing 
ears I approach him with the tell-tale blood 
rushing into my face. * * * * The ghost 
of that one bright hour comes from its grave and 
stands before me now. It was the night before I 
left his home—my home—would it were so for- 
ever! He spoke so tenderly, regretfully, and I 
stoleto him and laid my hand in his. Whata 


golden-winged bird of love was trembling in the 
nest of my fvolish heart, and only waiting its 
master’s signal to nestlein his bosom. O! when 
we parted I was the weariest thing on earth. My 
soul was a mine full of music; an earthquake of 
love sent it open to the blasts and rain. 


* * 
My pride would quench my love for him, but he 
is so pure and just and good. What care I for 
the butterflies which hover around me in the 
splendor here? He is worth a million such, and 
were their best natures coined in one, they would 
not make such an affluent soul as Henri’s. My 
love was a child’s inception. It is a woman’s 
passion” * * *# 

He was sitting like a man whose memory had 
just returned after the lapse of years. Henri 
Lesparre was beloved by Margaret—and this was 
“ Zalia’'s life’ O, the joy of that moment! 
His life need not be longer a calm, almost pulse- 
less movement. There was a rift in the clouds 
which had darkened it, and he saw the heavens 
beyond. How blind he had been! He saw now 
a thousand little acts which could only have been 
prompted by this love! and which taught him 
that he was not ever to lean on Art as his mistress. 
But when the autumn came, it would be joyous 
and golden, bearing fruits of the Hesperides. 

Should he seek her in the midst of her titled 
friends? Ah! perhaps with her lover. Yes! 
He had gained too sweet a knowledge to risk its 
fruition now. 

His nerves thrilling, and blood bounding as 
he hastened towards the scene of festivity once 
more. How much more beautiful now to him 


than an hour ago, when he gazed satirically upon 
the scene. The music was to him rich triumphal 
sounds blending with the softest symphonies, 
which welcomed him. The lights, and jewels, 
and rose-scents, seeming but the expression of 
beauty which the refined senses of all must feel, 
as he advanced to claim the heart, whose sove- 
reign he was. 

A mist passed before his eyes. He beheld 
the radiant Margaret, her face lit up with joy, 
passing from the ball-room to the conservatory 
beyond. She was leaning on the arm of Vis- 
count Iderdowne, and when she saw Henri, he 
thought she cast a glance half of entreaty, half 
of defiance at him. Alas! should he lose her 
now—he would lose his world—his heaven—his 
God! 

Bewildered he followed after. There were 
many persons within the walks of the conserva- 
tory, but it must have been in obedience to some 
magnetic will, that he chose the loneliest spot— 
the most dimly lighted—and was brought sud- 
denly to his senses, or rather to the consciousness 
of honor’s demands, which made him turn quick- 
ly about. He would have left the place. His 
fate and happiness hung on that moment. The 
words he heard transfixed him. 

“T love you, beautiful Margaret. I woo you 
with the consent of your parents. Be my bride! 
My adored one!” 

“I pray you, do not proceed. Indeed I can- 
not listen to you—here !” 

“ Here, or anywhere, I shall always carry your 
image in my heart—your—” 

“Indeed I respect you. Nay! regard you, 
but—” 

“Ah! do not say ‘but!’” the earnest voice 
pleaded, “‘ my devotion shall force you to love.” 

“] have made a promise—only a promise to 
my own foolish heart, viscount, that I would 
never marry until I have the consent of a cer- 
tain person—if it be never. I will ask that 
consent, and if—if it is given, I will be your— 
wife.” 

“And that person? surely cannot object—my 
wealth, position—who is it to whom I must be 
indebted for my wife?’ 

“An humble man—an artist— Henri Lesparre !” 

“ There is some mystery here—but Lesparre 
shall not object. I already feel that you are 
mine—” 

* Lesparre does object,” said the artist, step- 
ping forward. 

What a picture amongst the flowers. The 
startled figure of Margaret, who sprang towards 
Henri with eager, questioning eyes. The noble 
face of the artist lit up with his holy joy, and the 
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baffled viscount, bowing sarcastically towards the 
new-comer. 

“ Monsieur !”’ he said, in coldly polite terms, 
had no idea that I entertained a listener. But 
since you have heard, you will doubtless give this 
lady permission to become the bride of Viscount 
Iderdowne !” 

“ No, monsieur!” said Henri, “I will give her 
to no man under heaven.” 

“ Henri!” 

“ My waif—my wife, I claim you.” 

“O, I beg your pardon, Monsieur Lesparre,”’ 
sneered Iderdowne. ‘“ You shall hear from me 
again.” 

He bowed in mockery, bent his tall form be- 
neath the drooping flowers, and was gone, leav- 
ing the two alone. His beloved one—to a noble 
rival. 

What was the world of lights, and music, and 
flowers now? Words are vain; they can never 
be as eloquent as heart-throbs. O, the richness 
of such experience as theirs—clasping the beloved 
form to him, in one brief moment, Henri had 
tasted the joy of years. And Margaret could 
only murmur his name—the name she had lisped 
in her dreams, and which often floated out on the 
wondering night like a prayer. 

Past the glowing forms, and tripping feet— 
never hearing the music than which the love- 
chimes which vibrated through their beings was 
sweeter, to the places where Lord and Lady 
Grandby were seated. The joy in their faces 
told the “‘ oft told tale too sweetly well.” Lady 
Grandby whispered to Margaret : 

“ You belong to him, my child. It was writ- 
ten in heaven.” 

And Lord Grandby said : 

“ Next to the happiness of finding my child, 
my friend, I rank this hour my sweetest—God 
bless you !” 

And God bless every true love. ’Tis the off- 
spring of our highest natures. The conceptions 
of the pure spirit. A prophecy of the Eternal 
of an infinity of joy. May no poor human hopes 
be wrecked upon the rock-bound shore with which 
passion has surrounded it. ° 

And the love of Lesparre for Margaret was his 
inspiration: A religion which made him a good, 
great man. And thus the gipsey waif became 
the artist’s wife. His life not all a dream, but a 
tender reality. 


MORNING. 
The gray-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light; 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s pathway, made by Titan's wheels. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE ONION. 
The onion is worthy of notice as an extensive 
article of consumption in this country. It is 
largely cultivated at home, and is imported, to 
the extent of seven or eight hundred tons a year, 
from Spain and Poriugal. But it rises in im- 
portance when we consider that in these latter 
countries it forms one of the common and uni- 
versal supports of life. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to know that, in addition to the peculiar 
flavor which first recommends it, the onion is 
remarkably nutritious. According to my analy- 
sis, the dried onion root contains from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent of gluten. It ranks in this 
respect with the nutritious pea and the gram of 
the east. It is not merely as a relish, therefore, 
that the wayfaring Spaniard eats his onion with 
his humble crust of bread, as he sits by the re- 
freshing spring ; it is because experience has long 
proved that, like the cheese of the English labor- 
er, it helps to sustain his strength also, and adds, 
beyond what its bulk would suggest, to the 
amount of nourishment which his simple meal 
supplies. —Correspondent N. E. Furmer. 
HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE HAIR. 
As to men, we say, when the hair begins to 
fall out, the best plan is to have it cut short, give 
it a good brushing with a moderately stiff brush, 
while the hair is dry, then wash it well with warm 
soap suds, then rub into the scalp, about the roots 
of the hair, alittle bay rum, brandy, or camphor 
water. Du theso things twice a month-— the 
brushing of the scalp may be profitably done 
twice a week. Damp the hair with water every 
time the toilet is made. Nothing ever made is 
better for the hair than pure soft water, if the 
scalp is kept clean in the way we have named. 
The use of oils, of pomatums, or grease of any 
kind, is ruinous to the hair of man or woman. 
We consider it a filthy practice, almost universal 
though it be, for it gathers dust and dirt, and 
soils wherever it touches. Nothing but soft water 
should ever be allowed on the heads of children. 
It is a different practice that robs our women of 
their most beautiful ornament long before their 
prime; the hair of our daughters should be kept 
within two inches, until their twelfth year.—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 


MILK. 

In this country we depend entirely upon cows’ 
milk, if we except an occasional resort to asses’ 
milk for invalids. But in other countries the 
miik of the goat, sheep, mare, camel and rein- 
deer are utilized. Sheep’s milk is a common 
beverage in Toorkistan, where the sheep are 
milked regularly three times a day. It is also 
used in Sweden and Denmark. Goats’ milk is 
used in Switzerland, reindeer’s milk in Lapland. 
The milk of the camel is a very favorite drink 
in all countries where the animal is used. The 
quantity given by the camel, without green 
food, does not usually exceed a quart; but the 
Bactrian, which enjoys a more succulent diet, 
yieids twice that quantity. Some of the pasto- 
ral tribes possessing large herds live almost 
wholly upon camels’ milk daring a great part of 
the year, and it is frequently given to favorite 
horses, which are extremely fund of it.—A/ark 
Lane Express. 
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ONLY A YEAR. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Only a year, one little year, 
Since by the river-glade 

We watched .ogether one by one 
The asters droop and fade. 

And still the purple of the vines 
Grew deeper day by day, 

As the sweet Indian summer hours 
Sped royally away. 


The drifting leaves of brown and gold 
Lay thick beneath the moon; 
You said, ’twas so like heaven—ah me, 
That you should know so soon! 
Again I greet the autumn moon, 
But somehow since that night, 
A sombre shade is braided with 
Its golden beams of light! 


The fringed asters fade, the vines 
Sway purpling in the sun; 

The beeches drop their crimson robes 
In silence one by one. 

But fruit, and flower, and tinted leaf, 
Bear depths of pain and woe; 

I dreamed not of that happy time 
One little year ago. 


WOODLAND HALL 


BY SUSAN ELWELL DELAUNAY. 


0 Love! Love! Love! 
May make the brave heart ache 
Pulse out its lavish life, and leave 
It mournfully to break! 
GeRatp Massey. 

Tr stood on a gently rising eminence, scarcely 
a stone’s throw from the home of Mabelle Staf- 
ford; yet so completely surrounded by tall forest 
trees, that during the half dozen hours I had 
been a guest at Stafford Place, though casting 
often longing glances in the direction of Wood- 
land Hall, I had been quite unable to obtain a 
view of the mansion. I was most anxious to do 
80; for Mabelle Staffurd was soon to cross its 
threshold as a bride, and I longed to note the 
external appearance before being introduced to 
the internal arrangements of her futare home, as 
I felt certain both had had more than a little to 
do with the winning of her consent to become its 
mistress. 

At night when I retired to my own room, af- 
ter unrobing, I drow back the curtains from a 
window looking northward, and glanced once 
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again towards Woodland Hall. Only the huge 
trees standing motionless in the still September 
night, with the white smile of the moonlight 
drifting over their leaves aud branches, met my 
gaze. Was it strange my last remaining rem- 
nant of good-temper deserted me at that mo- 
ment? I dashed down the curtains, turned my 
back upon the “north view,” and vowed if ever 
I became possessed of the strength of Hercules, 
my first exploit should tell heavily upon those 
trees surrounding the hall. 

I fell asleep that night with thoughts of direst 
vengeance flitting through my brain. When I 
awoke the next morning a strong wind was rag- 
ing fearfully in the valley, and.I well knew that 
during all the eoming day we should have stormy 
music sounding in our ears. I was not sorry. 
I confess to experiencing a very decided feeling 
of delight as I thought how it would hustle those 
grand old branches which kept Woodland Hall 
from my sight. Besides, from a child, I had 
fancied the sinking and the swelling, the moan- 
ing and the groaning of the wind; and I cared 
but little how stoutly it swept down upon us, so 
long as it left the housetop whole above our 
heads. 

I liked the raging wind that morning more 
than ever, as standing with Mabelle Stafford at 
the window of the library, I marked it clearing 
its way through the tossing boughs of the trees 
encompassing the hall. Through the openings 
which it tore in the branches, I caught glimpses 
of a gray stone mansion, with iron balconies, of 
a light running pattern, curving around arched 
windows of a conservatory, glowing with rare 
exotic bloom, and as the fierce wind swept and 
bent still further aside the swaying boughs, I 
gained a quick faint sight of a lower window, 
and a dark face. full of fire and energy, looking 
out upon the stormy scene. 

Unknowing Mabelle had also been watching 
the parting of the branches. I turned quickly to 
inform her of the arrival at Woodland Hall of 
her betrethed. I caught the expression of her 
face, and the words I would have uttered died 
unspoken upon my lips. Could it be Mabelle 
Stafford who stood before me? The dark eyes 
I had seen flashing ever, the haughtiest of glan- 
ces filled with a tender, loving light, the storn- 
ful curve of the lip lost in a smile of ineffable 
sweetness, and the expression of the entire face 
so changed through love, that it was hard for 
me to believe her the proud Mabelle Stafford I 
had known half my lifetime. I touched her arm. 
The glowing face turned from the window. The 
womanly eyes looked into my own questioning 
ones. 
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* You love him, then?” I said, slowly. “ You 
love George Graeme t” 

The tender smile deepened on the lips. The 
light in the eyes grew soft, fuller of love, until, 
looking at her, my own heart grew sick within 
me, knowing such a smile would never come to 
my lips, nor such a light to my eyes. She slip- 
ped her hand into mine, that little hand so many 
had coveted, and said : 

“Love him? O, Nell, darling! I remember 
no time when I did not love George Graeme.” 

Instantly there arose before me the vision of a 
fair face lying cold under the changing autumn 
grasses. A face that had rested warm with life, 
on George Graeme’s heart—the face of his wife ; 
and I could not help saying, my voice full of 
sarcasm, I did not once strive to conceal : 

“Tt is not right. Marion Graeme lies dead be- 
neath the sod, Mabelle.” 

“Tt must be right,” she answered, softly, 
“else God would not have so ordered it. She 
did me grievous wrong when living, but upon 
her deathbed, confessing her sin, died at peace 
with God and all the world. She sleeps peace- 
fally now, beneath the hemlocks, yonder—Mar- 
ion—his wife.” 

For a moment, Mabelle stood looking dreami- 
ly out of the window. Then she turned, and 
slipping down upon the cushion at my feet, laid 
her head in my lap, saying : 

“T am going to tell you my life secret, Nellie. 
A secret that has passed my lips but once, and 


that was but a few months ago, when George 
Graeme asked me to be his forever. I tell you, 
only because you are very dear to me, and be- 
cause I don’t like you to think the hard, unchar- 
itable thoughts of me, that you have been think- 
ing since I said I remember no time when I did 


not love George Graeme. Remember, Nellie, 
that we were children together—George Graeme 


and myself—that he was my companion and my 
protector. I had no mother. She died two 
hours after giving me birth, and my father, 
though possessing a kindly heart, was too deep- 
ly engrossed in business to give many thoughts 
to the little girl who ran about the grounds, and 


in reality troubled him so little with her wishes 
and ber wants. 

“To George Graeme I went with all my child- 
ish troubles, and he soothed me, and comforted 
me with such expressions of sympathy as made 
me think there was not in all the world another 
like him. And as the years swept on, the light 
love of the child became the strong heart-worship 
of the woman. We parted at last. He left 
home one fair calm day, and I did not see him 
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often as his collegiate studies would admit of his 
doing so. 

“How I treasured those letters! For three 
years he came and went, spending ever his vaca- 
tions at home. Then his father grew very feeble 
—he had never been a robust man—and as soon 
as George’s collegiate course was ended, he re- 
paired to Ne. York to attend to some important 
business of Mr. Graeme’s. He had been absent 
from home but a few months, when his father 
grew suddenly worse, and George returned only 
in time to hear his sole surviving parent bless 
him with his last dying breath. Por the week 
following the burial of his father, George remain- 
ed almost entirely here in my own home. It 
was so dreary, he said, over at the hall—every- 
thing reminded him so much of his dead father, 
he could not remain there long atatime. So 
he stayed with us. When he was forced to re- 
turn to New York, as he bade me good-by, he 
said, quickly, hurriedly : 

««* Mabelle, there is one question I have longed 
to ask you, that I long now to ask, but my cour- 
age fails me. In the very first letter I write you, 
may I say all that I would now like to say, but 
dare not?” 

“T could not trust my voice to answer aloud, 
and I whispered the word he was waiting to hear 
—the yes. He drew me to him, kissed me on 
the lips, and was gone. How patiently I waited 
for the coming of that letter! But hours slipped 
into days, days wore themselves into weeks, and 


it did not come. I waited in vain. It never 
came. 

“Six months from the very day he left me 
with his kiss full upon my lips, I read in one of 
the New York dailies, the marriage of George 
Graeme of Woodland Hall, to Marion, only 


daughtor of Clinton Vere, Esq. I did not weep 


or moan. But I took all his old letters—the let 
ters I had hoarded so carefully—and without re- 
reading them, dropped them one by one upon 
the burning coals in the grate, and watched them 
as they crisped and” blackened, and the words 
that had once been so dear to me were dead on 
the paper forever, 

“Tn a few weeks after their marriage, George 
Graeme and his bride came to Woodland Hall. 
A card received two days after their arrival, bear- 
ing these words, ‘Mr. and Mrs, George Graeme 
at home,’ told me they were prepared to receive 
their friends. Within a week after receiving it, 
I went over to the hall. I was ushered into a 
room I had known well in other days, yet I fail- 


ed to recognize in all that vast apartment one 
familiar article. All the old stately furniture of 


again for six months. But he wrote to me as 


mahogany and purple velvet had given place to 


sofas, chairs and divans of elaborately carved 
rosewood, cushioned with satin damask. Superb 
mirrors, framed in with trailing vines and flow- 
ers of heavy gilt, stretched from floor to ceiling. 
Vases of rare designs and exquisite workman- 
ship, ornamented the marble tables which gleam- 
ed white and cool through that luxuriously ap- 
pointed room. Here and there upon the soft, 
green hued carpet, cushions of bright-colored 
velvet gleamed out like gorgeous flowers ona 
bed of moss. 

“There was little to remind me of the days I 
had lingered there a happy young girl, and I sat 
down, faint and weak, for the great change visi- 
ble throughout the room spoke to me of George 
Graeme’s bride, and I could not at first think of 
him as loving and caressing another, without 
feeling a sudden heart-sickness, which for a mo- 
ment made me strengthless asachild. But long 
before the door swung open to admit the slight 
form of Mrs. Graeme, I had grown strong; and 
when she entered I stood up, calm and self-pos- 
sessed, and bade her welcome to Woodland Hall. 
She bowed, murmured a cold, quiet, ‘I thank 
you,’ and sank into one of the huge lolling- 
chairs which stood directly opposite the one from 
which I had arisen, begging me in that same 
cold tone, to be re-seated. 

“T cannot tell you how her manner annoyed 
me; but I did not let her know that it did. I 
sank back into my chair as languidly as she in 
hers. I conversed in as low and still a tone as 


herself. You have seen her, Nellie, but never as 


Isaw her then. I do not think eighteen sum- 
mers could have rolled their faint fleecy clouds 
over her head. Not eighteen summers had 
brightened the fair white face. Brightened, did 
Isay? Was ever word so wrongly placed? I 


am positive nothing on earth had at that time 
made her cold, passionless face bright even fur 


an instant. Scores of times had I read Tenny- 
son’s ‘Maud.’ Hundreds of faces had I gazed 
into, eagerly hoping, yet ever failing to find a 
living illustration of the lines : 
‘ Perfectly beautiful, let it be granted her; 
Where is the fault? 
Faultily frultiess, icily regular, splendidly null. 
Dead perfection, no moie.’ 

“That face was before me. Had Marion 
Graeme sat for her word portrait, it could not 
have been better drawn. I could liken her—sit- 
ting in the soft purple twilight of that sumptuous 
room—to nothing but an iceberg floating daz- 
alingly cold in a summer sea. Such was the 
bride George Graeme had taken to his heart, to 
hold there closely until death should separate 
them. Her head had been pillowed upon his = 
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breast ; she had lain for long hours in his arms ; 
she had felt his heart beating strongly against 
her own. Yet she was as pale and still and cold 
as if dear arms had never folded her in close em- 
brace, as if she had never listened to love words 
from lips beloved, nor felt the pressure of love 
kisses burning down upon her lips. Cold and 
clear was the light in her blue eyes. When she 
spoke, it was as if a whirl of snow had struck 
against your face. She was beautiful. But it 
was a beauty that chilled you through and 
through and through, seeming to freeze every 
warm:-pulse beat of your heart. 

“T had risen to go, when the heavy door once 
again swung open, and George Graeme entered 
the room. Instantly the eyes of Marion fastened 
upon my face such a keen, penetrating glance, 
as annoyed me ten thousand times more than 
her faint cool manner of conversing had done. 
That she expected to see me flush and pale in 
the presence of her husband, I felt well assured. 
I fancy she found herself mistaken strangely. I 
met his eyes firmly; replied to his words with- 
out the faintest additional tint of color flushing 
my cheek. But never, to the latest day I live, 
shall I forget the look he gave me. .Even now 
I can see the white stern face, the lips firmly, 
tightly compressed, when not speaking, and I 
felt then, what I afierwards knew, that Marion 
Vere had used foul means to make herself mis- 
tress of Woodland Hall. 

“ It was years before my foot again crossed 


the threshold of their home. The very next 


week after I had called upon Mrs. Graeme, I 
sailed with a party of friends for Europe. I will 
not say I did not enjoy the tour, forI did. I 
was no sentimental, romantic school girl, that I 
should think there was no joy in all the world, 


no brightness on earth for me, because the one I 
loved was wedded to another. I never spoke of 


George Graeme, but I caught myself many times 
mentally comparing other men with him, and 
felt they lost by that comparison. I had offers 
of marriage, but refused them all. I had no 
heart to give, and a hand without a heart is in 
wedlock but a worthless thing. 


“We passed four years in travelling over the 
continent of Europe, and then returned to 
America. I had been at home but a few hours 
when a servant came from the hall—‘ Mrs. 
Graeme was ill—dying. She had sent for me. 
Would I come quickly? I threw my cloak 
around my shoulders, drawing the hood over my 
head, and followed the girl out into the night. 
Through all the valley and over the hills lay the 
moonlight, white and still. The leaves of the 
trees hang motionless in the autumn air. Not a 


sound fell upon our ears, save our own hurried 
footsteps. I do not think three minutes could 
have passed, from the time the messenger enter- 
ed my room, before I stood by the deathbed of 
Marion Graeme. The physician and nurse were 
near her; but her husband held her head upon 
his breast, passing his hand, with a caressing 
movement softly over her shining hair and pale, 
wan cheek. She requested all to leave the room 
save myself. The physician and nurse went out 
together, while George Graeme was laying her 
gently back upon the pillows. As he turned to 
leave her, she clasped her fingers over his hand, 
and with an eager, wistful look in her eyes, said, 
pleadingly, ‘George, my husband.’ 

“He bent down, kissed her tenderly, and I 
heard him say softly : 

“* Marion, my wife—my own dear wife, there 
is naught but love between us.’ 

“For a moment her face grew fairly radiant 
with joy. Then the happy light faded, and she 
put him away from her, murmuring : 

“*Go now. Your words have given me 
strength. Let me tell her all while I am strong. 
God bless you, my husband!’ And he went out 
of the room, followed by her loving glance. 

“ ] was alone with that dying woman—close 
beside her. So close I could see plainly the fit- 
fal rising and falling of the night-robe over her 
white bosom. She pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down,’ she said, slowly, ‘ you will be 
weary standing. I have but a few hours to live. 
I know that never again through the valley shall 
I see the daylight break. When next the but- 
tercups and daisies blow beneath the hemlock 
trees, I shall be sleeping under them. Will you 
let me sleep in peace? Will you forgive the 
wrong I did you years agone? Five years ago 
George Graeme came to my native city. I was 
then only a girl in years, but in heart and brain 
I was a woman—cunning and crafty. I had but 
just made my debut in the fashionable world 
that winter. Mr. Graeme was wealthy, I was 
poor—my parents poor. Do not think by that, 
we lived meanly, or dressed shabbily. Far from 
it. My father was a lawyer of fine abilities ; a 
talented man, who commanded large sums of 
money for his services. We moved in the most 
aristocratic circle New York could boast; dressed 
richly ; lived expensively ; but every dollar was 
spent in keeping pace with our wealthier ac- 
quaintances. There was no money laid by for 
sickness—for a time of want and need.’ 

“*IT knew how much depended upon my mar- 
rying well. Ido not think I could ever have 
loved a poor man. I know I could never have 
married one. Yet I was not willing to barter 
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my youth and beauty for gold that clinked in a 
shrivelled hand. The man I married must be 
rich, but he must also be young. I met Mr. 
Graeme as I met scores of others that winter, 
with indifference. But I had not conversed a 
half hour with him, ere I determined to be mis- 
tress of Woodland Hall. He was all I desired ; 
young, fine-looking, well-educated, talented, and 
immensely wealthy. Could I ask for more? 
During the winter he came often to our home. 
My mother was delighted with him. He dined 
frequently with us, promenaded with me, rode 
by my side, escorted me to balls and parties ; 
yet not one word, not one look even of love, did 
he bestow upon me. All my arts of fascination 
failed to make any impression vpon him, and I 
knew there was some woman he had met before 
seeing me, whose power over his heart was 
stronger than my own. I determined to find her 
out.’ 

“Mr. Graeme was in want of an office boy 
I sent one to him I thought he could trust. J 
knew I could. It was not long before this boy 
brought to mea letter. One that Mr. Graeme 
had received that day, and after reading it, he 
had put it carefully aside; so carefully that 
James purloined it and broughtit tome. It was 
a letter from yourself, kind and tender, but not 
loving. Yet I saw plainly you waited only for 
such words from him, as should give you the 
right to be so. Even while I was reading that 
letter I knew how much I had to fear from you, 
and I laid my plans accordingly.’ 

“* Week after week James brought me your 
epistles. One I kept—copying each day the 
words and imitating the handwriting, until at 
last I doubt if even you could have told your 
own letter from my copy of it. When this letter 
had been in my possession for nearly a month, 
Mr. Graeme was suddenly called home by the 
sickness of his father. Within a fortnight he re- 
turned to New York, and two days after his arri- 
val in the city, I met on Broadway the office boy, 
carrying to the post a letter directed to you. I 
was positive that letter contained a declaration 
of love, and I bade James take it to my home 
and wait until I returned. He did so. When I 
was alone I opened it and read the contents. It 
was as I had thought. It contained a passionate 
avowal of love. You never received that letter, 
and he waited in vain for an answer, After a 
month had gone by he wrote again. That letter 
was answered. I wrote a reply—cold and dis- 
tant—to which I appended your name, ‘ wonder- 
ing why he had troubled himself to write a sec- 
ond time, when he must have known by the non- 
answering of his first, that his love was not, and 
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never could be returned.’ The letter was brought 
up to Beechly and thrown into the post, and the 
chirography was so like your own, he never fora 
moment suspected that it came from any one 
save yourself. I knew well when he received it. 
The very next week he proposed to me and I 
accepted him. Five months after I was mistress 
of Woodland Hall. Now youknowall. I have 
wronged you deeply, Mabelle Stafford. So deep- 
ly, that were I in possession of health, I should 
not dare ask your forgiveness. But now—now 
lam dying. Surely, you will let me die in 


“Had my nature been ever so harsh and un- 
forgiving—which it was not—I could not have 
withheld forgiveness, while those pleading, anx- 
ious eyes looked into mine. I kissed her on the 
lips tenderly, as I would have kissed my dearest 
friend, as I said, ‘all is freely forgiven.’ Two 
hours after, in the quiet midnight, the servant 
came again to me from the hall. Mrs. Graeme 
was dead. _ 

“ For a year after the death of his wife, I saw 
little of Mr. Graeme. But afver a twelve-month 
had elapsed, he came to me, and putting in my 
hand the two letters his wife had given to him 
on her deathbed—the letters which years before 
he had written to me—said : 

“Will you answer them now, Mabelle? 
They have been a long time in reaching you, 
but they are with you at last.’ 

“T held them in my hand without speaking. 
I saw again the pleading eyes of Marion Graeme, 
the pale lips that had told me they had contained 
avowals of love, and I handed them back to him 
with this reply : 

“*T cannot read them. For the sake of the 
dead, destroy them. I know their contents, 
With my lips better than with my pen, I can say 
I—love—you.’ Nellie, in two short months I 
shall be George Graeme’s wife—his own—hark! 
surely that is his step.” 

She sprang up—bher lips parted, her cheeks, 
her very forehead flushed crimson, as the dear 
familiar footsteps came near the library. Iknew 
how little my presence was needed then in that 
room, and stole quietly out of one door, as 
George Graeme entered by another; and the 
lovers were alone together. Two months after 
I was Mabelle Stafford’s first bridesmaid, and 
she reigns now, as Marion Vere did before her— 
mistress of Woodland Hall. 


ENDURANCE AND PATIENCE. 
Endurance is the crowning quality, 
And patience all the passion of great hearts. 
Lowe... 
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LUDICROUS EFFECT OF CURRENTS. 


We experienced currents in all direc- 
tions, some fast and some slow, winds puffing 
strongly from all quarters, and at other times 
dead calms, lightning, both straight and crooked ; 
all sorts of thunder, from one loud rattle above 
cur heads, to the distant low rumble; rain some- 
times scarce, and the weather burning hot, at 
others pouring on us in torrents, as if all hands 
were aloft heaving it down in buckets full to 
cool the decks. There was such a number of 
pets on board, parrots, monkeys, etc., that a row 
now and then occurred among the men, when 
their favorites would assault others by bite or 
scratch. But what seemed to create general 
admiration was, when both vessels (Stewart was 
in close company with us) becalmed, and 


were acted on by close rippling currents. It 
really looked as if they were endeavoring to get 
up some coquetting dance; first whirling round 
— for several times, then side by side, turn 


again, twice round, then face each other, that 
is, the jib-boom of one the 
other, the swell causing them to bow like a pair 
of Tombolas, then round again, coquette fur a 
little, and stern to stern; at last they became 
so loving that they embraced each other, and 
that affectionately too, as it required the united 
exertions of both crews to separate them. ‘They 
had really tied themselves together, for some 
small spars were sprung or broken, and a good 
deal of rigging had to be cut before the separa- 
tion could be effected. This ludicrous motion 
of the vessels, and the three several collisions 
that had taken place, caused their respective 
crews to have queer and fanciful imaginings, 
but all agreed that either the sea about here or 
the vessels were enchanted, for it was a matter 
of some difficulty to keep them apart.— Coulter’s 
Adventures. 


A PARSON AT A PINCH. 


A severe storm in the Highlands, which lasted 
for several weeks, having stopped all communi- 
cation betwixt neighboring hamlets, snuff takers 
were reduced to their last pinch. Borrowin 
end begging from all the neighbors within reac 
was resorted to, but this failed, and ali were alike 
reduced to the extremity to which unwilling ab- 
stinent sufferers alone know. The minister of 
the parish was amongst the unhappy number; 
the craving was so intense that study was out of 
the question. “ What’s to be done, John?” 
John shook his head as much as to say that he 
could not tell; but immediately thereafter, he 
started up, as if a new idea had occurred to him. 
He came back in a few minutes, crying, ‘“ Hae!” 
The minister took a long, deep pinch, and then 
said, “Whaur did you get it?” “I sonupt 
(swept) the pulpit,” was John’s expressive reply. 
The minister's accumulated superfluous Sab- 
bath snuff now came into some good use.— Dean 
Ramsay's Reminiscences. 


He is but half prepared for the journey of life 
who takes not with him that friend who will for- 
sake him in no emergency—who will divide 
his sorrows, increase his joys, lift the veil from 
his heart, and throw sunshine amid the darkest 
scones. 


MY ATTEMPT AT MATCH-MAKING. 


MORNING HYMN. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Riseth in the orient sky, 
Messenger of welcome light, 
Morning’s falchion, flaming high, 
Tracing heavenward glories bright; 
Ever thus, great soul of day, 
May my spirit haste away! 


Climbing upward toward the height 
Where his risen footsteps tend, 

Naught may stay his zealous flight, 
Naught may thence his efforts rend; 

Thus intent, my God, on thee 

Let my aspirations be! 


Yet full well I know that when 
Once the zenith he shall gain, 
Like the errant souls of men, 
Downward will his fervor wane; 
Not like him, O Lord of power, 
May I lose the favored hour! 


Or, if sin my soul must bind 
In the fetters of its clay, 
Bursting, leaving them behind, 
Trusting in thy grace alway, 
Turned, O Saviour, to the skies, 
Let me perish but to rise! 


MY ATTEMPT AT MATCH-MAKING, 


BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 


I map silently watched my aunt for an hour— 
my Aunt Katherine, who sat silently by the win- 
dow with her sewing. Through the light meshes 
of the lace curtains the bright sunshine came in 
and fell upon her soft dark dress, smooth hair, 
and pretty white work, while the fresh breeze, 
floating in through the open window, blew into 
bloom a carnation pink upon her cheeks. And 
sitting there in the breeze and sunshine, I saw 
that my Aunt Katherine was very handsome. 
At first I thought it strange that I had never no- 
ticed the fact before; but it was not strange, for 
children seldom think anything about their pa- 
rents’ or guardians’ looks, except that they be 
pleasant or unpleasant, and I was little more 
than a child. Ever since I could remember, 
Aunt Katherine, with her dark dress, smooth 
hair, and gentle ways, had taken care of me; 
and when I grew into a tall girl of fifteen, old 
enough to go to kissing-parties and have young 
beaux, she watched over me still. She was my 


mother, my companion, my friend. I never re- 
alized my orphanage or want of other kin, but 
had been the same careless, light-hearted, merry 
girl ever since I could remember that I was on 
the Jane morning I watched her at work in the 
sunlight. She looked up at last. 

“ Addie, isn’t it most school-time ?” she said. 

“Yes, auntie, I am going in a minute; but 
first tell me—” 

“ What, child ?” 

“ Why you never were married.” 

*‘ Because I never liked anybody well enough 
to marry him. Now go and get ready for school.” 

She smiled as she spoke, and after a glance at 
her face I smiled, too, and ran off for my bonnet 
and sachel. Coming down stairs again, I put 
my head in at the sitting-room door. 

“ Aunt Katherine!” 

“ Well!” 

“Tf you found anybody whom you liked well 
enough, wouldn’t you marry him?” 

“TI don’t know—I suppose so. Why, what in 
the world has got into your head, Addie ?” 

I laughed, slammed the door, and bounded 
through the hall into the road. Half way to the 
schoolhouse I met my teacher, Mr. Charles 
Devereux. 

“Good morning, Miss Addie! Recitations 
all ready ?” 

* Yes, ‘sir,” I answered, and he passed on 
ahead. I sauntered on slowly, thinking of my 
Aunt Katherine. I thought it would be a nice 
plan for her to be married. The next thought 
was who could she marry ? 

There were only half a dozen unmarried mid- 
dle-aged men in the village—Aunt Katherine 
was twenty-seven; so of course she wouldn’t 
marry a very young man. I rapidly enumerated 
the half dozen eligible ones and their suitability 
for my plan. “ Lawyer Hyde, thirty, rich, aris- 
tocratic and stingy; he wont do. Mr. Leighton, 
thirty-five, handsome, good, well off, but a wid- 
ower; and I’ve heard Aunt Katherine say she 
did not like widowers. Mr. Pierson, twenty- 
eight, handsome, wealthy, but too fust ; she would 
not like him, Dr. Jarvis, thirty-six, small, 
crabbed, miserly, and unbearable generally. Mr. 
Howe, too homely to be thought of ; and Captain 
Haynes, with his yellow, bushy whiskers, and 
nine thousand dollars’ worth of mortgaged prop- 
erty, which he is always talking about, worse yet. 
Rather a sorry array in all.” 

Just then the school-bell rung, and I went in 
to my books and Mr. Charles Devereux—aged 
twenty-eight, handsome, intelligent, well educat- 
ed, and unmarried. The class in intellectual 
philosophy was called first, and though I had 


carefully committed my lesson to memory the 
evening before, my late thoughts had quite driven 
all remembrance of it from my head, and my 
recitation was imperfect. Mr. Devereux looked 
surprisedly at me, but said nothing. In French 
grammar my performance was still worse. 

“ Miss Addie,” said Mr. Devereux, as I passed 
by him on my way to my seat, “do you have 
any trouble with those French verbs in learning 
your lessons 

“ Yes, sir, a little,” I replied. 

“You want a little reviewing, I think. If I 
have time, I will call in at your house this even- 
ing and help you a little while you are studying.” 

Mr. Devereux knew that I always studied eve- 
nings, and had several times called in and spent 
an hour in assisting me with a particularly diffi- 
cult task designed for the next day’s recitation. 
So I was not surprised to hear him make this 
offer, though a little ashamed of the cause of it, 
as my failure had resulted from my wilful inat- 
tention and carelessness. I thanked him, how- 
ever, with a flushed face, and went to my seat. 
But it was not entirely shame that flushed my 
face. . 

As I expected, Mr. Devereux came in the eve- 
ning to explain my French lesson. But he did 
not find me alone. Aunt Katherine sat by the 
table sewing, and looking even handsomer than 
in the morning. My heart gave a little flutter of 
impatient anticipation every time Mr. Devereux 
looked at her, and after the lessons were through, 
I did my best to make her talk to please him. 
My aunt always talked well, but she quite ex- 
celled herself in conversing that night. I saw 
that Mr. Devereux was interested, and I was de- 
lighted with the good success of my secret plan. 

In the course of the evening, John Aubrey, 
my lover, came in. Of course I claimed John 
as my lover, for though he wasanice young 
man of twenty-seven, and Ia mere child of a 
girl, hardly sixteen, he had beaued me to parties 
and concerts all one winter, and told me a dozen 
times that I was the sweetest, prettiest, most 
lovable girl in all Harford. So that when John 
came in, I went and sat down by him in a cosy 
corner, and left Aunt Katherine to entertain Mr. 
Devereux—a plan which I thought at first seem- 
ed to suit all around. ; 

But after a little while I saw John casting un- 
easy glances towards the place where Mr. Dev- 
ereux—looking superbly handsome—sat talking 
with my aunt. 

“You needn’t be jealous of him, John,” I said. 
“ He’s only my teacher.” 

John started and leaned back in his seat with- 
out a word. 
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Neither of the gentlemen staid very late, John 
going away directly after Mr. Devereux, and I 
went to my room elated with my prosperity, or 
rather the prosperity of my plans. 

I did not need assistance in my studies before 
Mr. Devereux came again, und after a short 
time it came to bea regular thing for him to 
spend an evening once or twice a week with us. 
With us, I say, because I could see that, though 
he admired my Aunt Katherine very much, he 
had too good taste to monopolize her company 
entirely, to the exclusion of mine. I always en- 
joyed these evenings very much. It seemed to 
me that Mr. Devereux grew remarkably agree- 
able very fast. Sometimes John would come in, 
but John seemed to have grown strange and 
moody of late. I thought it was because Mr. 
Devereux was at our house so much, and en- 
deavored to please him by extra attention when 
he did spend an evening with us, but it didn’t 
seem to be of much use. I resented his silence 
and inattention to me, one night, and after that 
he didn’t come near us for nearly a month. Bat 
we seemed to get along just as well without him 
—at least I did, though Aunt Katherine asked 
me a number of times about the cause of his 
absence. 

“He is sulky, I suppose. Don’t fret about 
me, Aunt Katherine ; it don’t trouble me at all,” 
I said. 

A few evenings after, John made his appear- 
ance and entered the parlor where Mr. Devereux 
and I sat playing chess, while my aunt was writ- 
ing a letter at a side table. I thought it would 
be rather awkward for him at first, but he came 
forward easily, and after speaking to Mr. Dev- 
ereux and myself, crossed the room and seated 
himself by my aunt. Pleased with this arrange- 
ment, I devoted myself to my game, and did not 
look around for some half hour afterwards, when 
my attention was attracted by the sound of John 
Aubrey’s voice, which, though low, was remark- 
ably earnest and emphatic. I turned my head 
and gazed in wonder. My aunt’s cheeks were 
flushed crimson, and John’s face, as seen by me 
for an instant, was pale and agitated. I turned 
to Mr. Devereux in astonishment, but he only 
smiled slightly, made a move, and then waited 
for me todo the same. But I could not play for 
my excitement caused by the scene I had observ- 
ed a moment before, and lost the game through 
inattention. 

“Shall we play again ?” said Mr. Devereux. 

I shook my head, and he replaced the pieces 
in a box, and then took upa book. The next 
moment John arose, and my aunt went with him 
to the door. She did not come back for some 
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time, and when she did, Mr. Devereux was pre- 
paring to go. He looked up quickly at her en- 
trance, and then asked her, laughingly, if it was 
amicably settled, and if he might congratulate 
her. She blushed, but said, ‘‘ Yes, at some other 
time,” and bade him good night. I had stood 
by in round-eyed wonder and bewilderment. 

When the door closed on him, my aunt looked 
steadily at me a moment, then laughed, and 
finally burst into hysteric tears, I was frightened. 
She put her arm about me. 

“ Addie, are you sure you didn’t like John?” 
she asked. 

“I believe I did a little last winter, but I don’t 
at all now.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“ Quite sure,” I replied. “He is so sullen 
and—”’ 

“ Wait !—do you know who youare talking to?” 

“ What do you mean, Aunt Katherine ?” 

*T am John Aubrey’s betrothed wife, Addie !” 
and she laughed and then cried again. 

I stood mutely staring at her. At last I found 
words to say : 

“Why, Aunt Katherine, I thought it was J 
whom Joha was in love with!” 

She shook her head. 

“And I thought Mr. Devereux was in love 
with you.” 

“You must ask him about that,” she said, 
smiling through her tears. 

And I did ask him the next evening while we 
stood by an open window, and my Aunt Kathe- 
rine sat by John Aubrey in the cosy corner where 
I used to sit with him. 

“Ts it possible that you haven’t been courting 
Aunt Katherine all this time, Mr. Devereux ?”’ I 
said. 

How he laughed ! 

“Ts it possible that you don’t know that I’ve 
been courting you all this time ?” he retorted. 

“Mr. Devereux !” I exclaimed. 

But he wasn’t jesting—and neither was I when 
I promised a year later to “love, honor and 
obey ” him through life. 

John Aubrey and my Aunt Katherine were 
married at the same time, which my aunt de- 
clared was a great saving of trouble and wedding 
cake. 
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SENTIMENT. 


Thy beauty is as undenied 
As the beauty of a star; 

And thy heart beats just as equally, 
Whate’er thy praises are 

And so long without a parallel 
Thy loveliness hath shone, 

That, followed like the tided moon, 
Thou moy'st as calmly ou.—WILLIs, 


MY ATTEMPT AT MATCHMAKING. 


AN UNWELCOME BEDFELLOW. 

I wandered about the town the rest of the day 
watching the lazy negroes, and did not return to 
my house till after dark. I struck a match and 
set fire to a torch to go to bed by; and casting 
my eyes about to see if anyeing had been dis- 
turbed, noticed something glittering and shinin 
under my akoko, or low bamboo bedstead. I di 
not pay much attention to the object, which did 
not seem important by the dim light of the torch 
till just as I approached the bed to arrange it, 
saw that the glitter was produced by the shining 
scales of an enormous serpent which lay quietly 
coiled up there within two feet of me. My first 
motion was to retreat behind the door; then I 
bethought me to kill it. But unfortunately my 
two guns were set against the wall back of the 
bed, and the snake was between me and them. 
As I stood watching and thinking what to do, 
keeping the doorway fairly in my rear for a 
speedy retreat, I noticed that my visitor did not 
move, and finally mustered up courage to creep 
along the floor to the bedside and grasp one gun. 
Happily it was loaded very heavily with large 
shot. I placed the muzzle fairly against one of 
the coils of the serpent, fired, and then ran out. 
At the report there was an instant rush of ne- 
groes from all sides, eager to know what was the 
matter. They thought some one had shot a man, 
and then run into my house for concealment. 
Of course they all rushed in after, helter-skelter ; 
and as quickly rushed out again, on finding a 
great snake writhing about the floor. Then I 
went in cautiously to reconnoitre; happily my 
torch had kept alight, and I saw the snake on 
the floor. My shot had been so closely fired that 
it had cut the body fairly in two, and both entis 
were now lopping about the floor. I gave the 

some heavy blows with a stick, and thus 
killed the animal; and then, to my surprise, it 
disgorged a duck, which it had probably swal- 
lowed that afternoon, and then sought shelter in 
my hut to digest it quietly. This pretty sleepin 
companion measured eighteen feet in length. f 
must confess that I dreamed more than once of 
oo that night, for they are my horror.—Lu 

. 


THE DRUMMER BOY. 

A gentleman tells this story of a little drum- 
mer boy. He went on the ship to Fortress Mon- 
roe, with his regiment, and just at evening, over- 
come with the fatigues of the day, he had laid 
down upon the deck, and had fallen to sleep. 
The dews were falling. The colonel came along 
and shook him by the shoulder, and told him he 
would take cold, if he continued to lie there, and 
advised him to go below and go to his rest for 
the night. As he was getting up, his Bible fell 
out of his pocket upon the deck. He picked it 
up and replaced it.. Some kind hand—perhaps 
a mother or a Sunday school teacher—had given 
him that Bible. He went below and prepared 
himself for his bed. When ready he kneeled 
down—many loudly-talking men standing around 
—put his hands together in the attitude of prayer, 
and poured out his heart silently to G He 
heeded not the noise around him. In a moment 
all was hushed; the company, being overawed 
by the conduct of the boy, reverently stood silent 
until he had finished his prayer.—Ch. Watchnan, 
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THE LADY ETHEL’S WOLF-HOUND. 


BARTER. 


BY MRS. R. B. NOBLE. 


You ask me for my love, as ’twere 
A merchantable thing, 

Set up, like other bales of goods, 
To see how much 'twould bring. 


You think your wit and polished ease, 
Your bank-stock and rent-roll, 

Will more than make amends for lack 
Of that low thing—a soul! 


“Men guage you by your length of purse, 
’Tis not for souls they ask; 
Few men have visions strong enough 
To pierce a gilded mask.” 


They have not, have they ?—out, ’tis false! 
Men reverence truth and love 

Wherever found—men ne’er prefer 
The vulture to the dove! 


“Your offer scores would gladly take— 
Girls, too, of better birth ;” 
It may be so—yet, if so, ‘tis more 
Tenfold than they are worth! 


Go lay your gold and hackneyed heart 
At other feet than mine; 

My heart is like the free wild bird, 
It cannot mate with thine. 


(onrernat.] 


THE LADY ETHEL’S WOLF-HOUND. 


BY BVA MILFORD. 


Ir was the morning of the eve appointed for 
the nuptials of Sir Reginald de Beauregard, with 
the fair Ethel, daughter and only child of that 
fierce old noble, Thorwald of Donnerwetter, and 
while her maidens made ready the rich bridal 
robes, Ethel walked by herself in the little oak 
coppice skirting her father’s old battlemented 
keep. Her only companion was a wolf-hound, 
gaunt, fierce, and of immense size, who followed 
her up and down, with sluw, stately steps, his 
eyes fixed upon her face with an almost human 
expression of sympathy, further expressed from 
time to time in a low whine, as his mistress 
chanced to glance his way. 

Few maidens let us hope, of that or any other 
time, looked upon their bridal morn with more 
despairing glance than Ethel of Donnerwetter, 
the fair rose of Sussex, as she had been styled 
by the united voice of her many admirers 
Many, for although the Lord of Donnerwetter 
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was proudly boastful of his fair Saxon lineage, 
he had not scrupled to mingle in the sports and 
entertainments of the Norman nobles, and had 
splintered his spear honorably in nearly every 
tournament or “ gentle passage of arms,” holden 
within hundreds of miles of his ancestral town. 

Since his daughter had reached the years of 
womanhood, the proud father often claimed her 
company in these excursions, and more than 
once had the Saxon maiden received the crown 
as queen of love and beauty, greatly to the dis- 
gust of the Norman ladies, who affected with 
their_lords to despise the native nobility of the 
land in which they had come to dwell. 

It was at one of these entertainments, a tour- 
nament holden by King Richard the lion-heart, 
to celebrate his successful re-assumption of the 
throne, basely usurped by his brother John, dur- 
ing the absence of the lion king in Palestine, it 
was at this very tournament of Winchester, that 
the fair Ethel met her fature doom, for Reginald 
de Beauregard, just retarned from conquering 
the Saracens, and full of fierce and pitiless cour- 
age, held the lists throughout the summer’s day 
gallantly against all who dared oppose him, and 
at its close laid the wreath he so valiantly had 
won, at the feet of Ethel the Saxon maid. 

This was the first time they had met, but ere 
the lord of Donnerwetter with his daughter and 
his attendants began his homeward journey, he 
had promised the hand of his child to the haugh- 
ty Sir Reginald, chief in place and prowess at 
that day among the knights of Richard’s court. 
It was not till they were once more at home, that 
the father announced to his daughter the new 
destiny opening before her. Perhaps he felt 
some little compunction at the arbitrary course 
he was determined to pursue—perhaps he fore- 
saw opposition and rebellion, for none knew bet- 
ter than he, that the blue eyes of the mother-or- 
phaned Ethel could blaze with an anger fiercer 
than any known to dark-eyed southern maids, 
that her sweet curved lips could harden into lines 
of stern defiance, that her slender, swaying form 
could put on the bearing of an empress on her 
throne, and the small arched foot plant itself up- 
on its chosen stand with a firmness unpossessed 
by many an iron-shod masculine one twice its size. 

But then the lord of Donnerwetter, who after 
his rough sort was a reader of character, knew 
fall well that Ethel’s fond young heart was filled 
brim full of love for her old father, and that 
while no compulsion could force her to this 
course or that, entreaty, or even silent, patient 
waiting, emphasized with the looks more than 
she knew better how to read, could almost always 
lure her to the call of those she loved, and they 
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in their degree were many, for never beat heart 
more tender than that of Ethel of Donnerwetter. 
And yet of all these loves there was but one that 
might not have been shouted from the castle’s 
highest bartizan, without bringing a blush to the 
cheek of the fair maid, and this one love was— 
well, Ethel thought it hidden from all but one, 
but her father with that keenly careless eye of 
his, had read her secret through and through 
months before, and from it, and from his own 
declining years, swore his determination to put 
the keeping of his daughter’s heart, and the ulti- 
mate guardianship of his fair lands in the posses- 
sion of one whom he esteemed so fit to hold and to 
guard either treasure, as Sir Reginald de Beuu- 
regard, champion of the lists at Winchester. 

The event proved the sagacity of the old baron. 
Ethel rebelled at the proposed marriage with 
even more determination than her father had ex- 
pected, and it needed not only his whole strage- 
tic force and more than one powerfal appeal to 
her affections, but the exercise of all the authori- 
ty possessed by the hitherto indulgent father, be- 
fore even a reluctant assent could be wrang from 
the lips of the weary and weeping girl. Once 


spoken, however, the words were past recalling, 
or so the lord of Donnerwetter studiously taught 
his daughter to believe, intimating that a person- 


al encounter with Sir Reginald and in the event 
of escaping his relentless sword, an unceasing 
persecution at the hands of the king, awaited 
himself should the espousals be interrupted. So 
Ethel yielded, only stipulating that she should 
never meet her bridegroom until the marriage 
morn, and with this condition both knights had 
hitherto complied. Now, however, that the 
bright June day had come, and the priest waited 
in his holy vestments, and the bower-maidens 
made ready the bridal robes, Sir Reginald, who 
had arrived the previous night at the old tower, 
demanded an interview with his bride. 

“See, she walks in the wood, yonder,” said 
the old knight to whom he addressed himself. 
“ The girl is froward and self-willed, like an un- 
trained jennet or a merlin of generous strain. 
She brooks not the thought of a master, and may 
well receive you coldly at the first. Yet she will 
yield to skill and kindness, and in the end prove 
a humble and loving wife to one who guides her 
wisely. Trust me, I knew her mother when she 
was like ‘her, and ere she died—where would 
you find a meeker dame ?” 

So spoke the old knight and laughed, for wo- 
man to him and to all men of that and many an- 
other year was butatoy. Somewhat better than 
his dog—a little dearer than his horse. 

“ Never fear for me, sir baron,” returned the 
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wooer, with a short laugh, as he heavily strode 
down the gravel walk, at whose head they stood. 
**I have looked a peevish woman in the face be- 
fore to-day.” 

Reaching the edge of the little wood, Sir Reg- 
inald paused a moment and gazed before him in- 
to the dim shade, perhaps rehearsing what he 
had to say, perhaps admiring the slender form of 
his promised bride, as it stood out clear against 
the morning sky, seen through a little opening 
in the thick set trees. However it may be, small 
space was allowed him either for meditation or 
admiration, for barely had he held his position 
within the edge of the wood for a moment, when 
a deep-mouthed bay broke the stillness, and the 
gaunt form of Heugist, the Lady Ethel’s favorite 
hound, swept through the intervening space, and 
rose in a furious leap at the throat of the intruder. 
Cool and undaunted, Sir Reginald stepped quick- 
ly back, and with his clenched fist aimed a pow- 
erful blow at the creature’s forehead. Had that 
heavy hand been cased in mail as was its wont, 
Heugist had never bayed again, but aided only 
by silken glove, its violence only enraged him 
the more, and with a fiercer growl he sprang 
again. Then, Sir Reginald catching him by the 
throat with both his hands, bore him down, 
placed his knee upon his head, and in another 
moment would unquestionably have throttled 
him, when a sweet, proud voice, interposed hur- 
riedly, and withal indignantly. 

“ Hold. sir knight!” exclaimed Ethel. “ The 
hound is mine, and his loss would be to me irre- 
parable. Release him, and I vouch for his 
behaviour.” 

Sir Reginald looked up, his face dark with 
anger, and flushed with excitement. Sharp 
words were on his lips, and had the fair rose of 
Sussex bloomed less sweetly, or had the haughty 
knight been her liege lord in very truth, I fear 
me Heugist’s fate had indeed been sealed. But 
as the knight beheld that lovely face whose every 
charm was heightened tenfold by the mingled 
anger and terror flushing and paling it by turns, 
and as he remembered that no vows yet bound 
her to his will, a sudden change passed over his 
features, and rising quickly, he released the 
hound, who, conscious of his defeat, and the ne- 
cessity of submission, found his animosity in- 
creased tenfold thereby, and retreated, shaking 
himself and growling fiercely, behind his mis- 
tress, where he remained quiet, but eying his 
late opponent with a cool determination ominous 
of future trouble. * 

“T am sorry, indeed, that Heugist should have 
thus attacked my father’s guest,” began Ethel, 
somewhat confused by thus suddenly finding her- 
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self reduced from her contemplated position of 
disdainful coldness to that of an apologist. But 
the knight, already perfectly self-possessed, has- 
tened to reassure her. 

“ Fair lady, one can never be surprised to find 
the choicest treasures the most safely guarded ; 
and truly this faithful hound, (Heugist you call 
him ?) fierce though he may be, is none too vig- 
ilant a guardian of the fair rose of Sussex. Come, 
sirrah, shall we be friends ?” 

He stooped to seal with a pat on the head the 
proposed amnesty, but Heugist growled savagely, 
and curling his lip till all his white teeth gleam- 
ed defiance, sidled away from him. 

“Never mind, then,—we shall be better ac- 
quainted anon, my Heugist,” said the knight, 
standing upright, and smiling grimly. 

Ethel did not like the smile, and she said 
quickly : 

“TI know not how that may be, Sir Reginald 
de Beauregard, but Heugist shall never leave my 
side, nor shall he ever be ill-treated by mortal 
man, if I can help it!” 

“Good sooth, fair rose. Heugist seems to me 
but too well fitted to fight his own battles, and I 
hope fairly sith he is never to quit his mistress’s 
side, that we shall grow better friends as well as 
better acquainted, for by that side, fair Ethel, I 
hope to spend many an hour of dalliance.” 

As he spoke, he tried to place his arm about 
the maiden’s waist, but Ethel stepped quickly 
back, and Heugist showed unmistakable signs of 
renewing his attack should the familiarity be 
persisted in. A frown gathered on the dark 
brow of Beauregard, and Ethel, laying her hand 
upon the hound’s head, said, hurriedly : 

“ Back, sir! I warn you Heugist will soon 
brook no commands to peace—not even mine. 
He likes you not, Sir Reginald, nor will he ever 
like you. I know his temper well, and I will 
tell you now what I had thought never to tell, 
but the conduct of this faithful hound warns me 
that nought but misery lies in the path we were 
about to tread. I do not love you—I can never 
love you. In very truth I love another man.” 

“And that other?” asked the knight, quietly, 
while he plucked at his heavy moustache. 

“His name cannot matter to you, Sir Regi- 
nald,” returned Ethel, coldly. “Nor should I 
thus have betrayed my dearest secret, were it not 
in hope of good. Surely, you will tell my fath- 
er that he does not well, to urge on your bridal 
with one whose heart and hand can never go 

together.” 

“ Had I heard your tale, fair maid, when first 
we met, I might thus have spoken, but now— 
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“I have made no vow in your behalf, sir ~ 
knight.” 

“Then I hold you to the treaty formed be- 
tween your father and myself, and if you gainsay 
it, I call upon him to make good his word, or 
solve me the reason why.” 

“And think you, Sir Reginald de Beauregard,” 
asked Ethel, with flashing eyes, “that a wife 
won to your arms with threats of dishonor to her 
name and death to the father whom she loves, is 
likely to be a true one?” 

“ For the love, pretty rose, I will win it through 
mine own exceeding great love, and for the 
truth, I will guard it with my lance and sword,” 
replied the wooer, lightly, though an ominous 
cloud had settled upon his brow, and murky 
lightnings played in the depths of his dark eyes, 

“And you will claim me thus—scorn on my 
lips and hatred in my heart ?” asked Ethel, pas- 
sionately. 

“ God’s life, fair maid!” broke out the soldier, 
in a voice half stern, half tender, while a bitter 
smile made the dark moustache writhe like an 
angry serpent. “Don’t think that I who have 
slain my Saracens by the score, who have wan- 
dered thousands of miles from the spot where I 
was born, led on by the love of combat and of 
glory, who have never flinched from mortal man, 
and hardly knelt to God—thinkest thou I am 
now to bear me back from the frown upon a 
maiden’s brow, or restrain my hand outstretched 
to pluck the rose, because the thorns upon her 
stem bid a defiance? Ethel, thou art mine, 
though to reach thee I wade knee deep in blood 
of father, lover, ay, and hound. No power can 
now withhold thee from my arms.” 

Pale but undaunted, Ethel raised her eyes to 
the face of her promised husband, and read in 
every line of its handsome, swarthy features, con- 
firmation of his words. No ruth, no relenting 
there, and with a bitter, inward moan, the bride 
turned to meet the attendants who approached 
to summon her. Only as she turned, she said, 
eolemnly : 

“ Mark then, one thing, Sir Reginald de Beau- 
regard. If through pity for my father’s life, 
through dread of other harm, I yield, and become 
thy wife in the eyes of the world and your priest, 
my vows bid me no further than to thy name, 
I warn thee now, to look for no affection, no 
submission, nay, not even for truth and fidelity, 
for I owe thee none. I am sold as a slave, not 
wedded as a free and noble maid, and when 
found you honor in a slave !” 

She passed him, stepping proudly and slowly 
as an angry queen might move, and after her 


nay, Ethel, I hold you to your vow.” 


stalked Heugist, his fierce eyes glaring like coals, 
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the hair bristling on his back, and his tail waving 


defiance even in retreat. The knight looked at- 
tentively at the pair, until, followed by the bow- 
ermaids, they had entered the porter-gate closing 
it behind them. Then he struck the back of his 
right hand into the palm of the left and laughed 
aloud, but it was a laugh not good to hear. 

“Challenged, by the splendor of a lady’s 
brow!” said he. “And yet, my bristling rose, 
if I take not, and hold not, that which is mine 
own, in despite of thee and thy dog, and that 
other dog, thy lover, never name me again as 
the best lance of Richard’s court.” 

Thus was the fair rose of Sussex wed, and the 
next morning a gay bridal train swept out from 
the low arched gateway of the keep, and took its 
way through field and woodland beneath the 
sweet June sky, to the distant castle of Beaure- 
gard, a long hundred miles towards the north. 
Close beside his lady’s palfrey trotted Heugist, 
grim, close-mouthed and determined, while at a 
little distance on the other hand rode Sir Regi- 
nald. Between the knight and the hound had 
grown up a hollow truce, liable as both well 
knew to be broken on the slightest p-ovocation, 
but yet they endured each other’s presence. 
Heugist, because thus only could he be near his 
mistress, Sir Reginald because the father of his 
bride had that morning said : 

“‘T pray you, fair son, to charge your people 
to have a care of angering Heugist. He is a 
savage hound, and should not accompany you, 
but that he is my daughter’s pet. She loves 
him with a strange tenderness, and I fear me 
would be ill-content even in her new home, with- 
out the hound.” 

“‘Heugist is welcome,” returned the knight, 
coldly, and then he carelessly inquired : 

“Whence cometh this fondness of the Lady 
Ethel for so ungainly a brute ?” 

“ He saved her once, when set upon by an an- 
gry stag,” replied the father, briefly. 

“And how did it happen he did not himself 
attack her whom he had saved? I trow he had 
been the worst enemy of the two,” asked the 
knight, curiously. 

“Ay, but Ethel had known him since he was 
a pup. He was reared in the hut of Olaf, my 
forest keeper, whose wife, Margary, was foster- 
mother to my child.” 

“And the Lady Ethel often visited Olaf’s hut ?” 

“Ay. She has a loving heart, sir knight, and 
clings to those who have been kind to her. 
Margary has been to her even as a mother.” 

“TI wonder that the good woman came not to 
the tower, rather than suffer the lady to seek her 
ia a peasant’s hut,” said Sir Reginald, haughtily. 
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“Ay, but she hath a husband and children of 
her own. The poor must abide by their task.’’ 
“Children? Some one I doubt not of the 
Lady Ethel’s own age,sith the mother nursed her.” 
“Yes. Wilfrid, the oldest son of Olaf is but 
afew days older than my daughter,” returned 
Sir Thorwald, stiffly. 

“And this young springald reared the hound 
whose prowess stood the lady in such stead ?” 
asked the bridegroom, absently. 

“J—I believe se. I scarcely know. The af- 
fairs of these hinds are not so noteworthy that I 
should treasure them very safely, Sir Reginald,” 
said the elder knight, somewhat impatiently. 

“ By’re lady, good father of mine you say 
sooth,” returned the crusader. “To knights 
and ladies, such as we, the life or death ofa 
score of those murrain cattle can be but of small 
account. I marvel but that the Lady Ethel could 
have endured the occasional presence of those 
Olafs and Wilfrids in her daily visits to her fos- 
ter-mother. Said you not daily, Sir Thorwald ?” 

“Daily, or weekly, or hourly—what matters 
now?” asked the knight of Donnerwetter, impa- 
tiently, “since you are to carry her scores of 
miles from them all, and from her old father ? 
Cherish her, sir knight, she hath a loving and a 
tender heart.” 

“ Merry will I cherish her safely and fondly, 
even in her own despite,” muttered the bride- 
groom, as the old steward appeared to announce 
that the horses were ready in the outer court. 

And thus it chanced that four days thereafter, 
Sir Reginald de Beauregard re-entered his state- 
ly castle, bringing with him not only the fair 
rose of Sussex, but her gaunt, ugly, faithful 
wolf-hound, Heugist. Thenceforward began for 
Ethel a new life. No more solitary summer 
rambles beneath the greenwood tree, no more 
visits to the tidy cottage of her old nurse Marga- 
ry, who had been ever wont to greet her foster- 
child with fresh love and tenderness at each oft 
repeated visit, to urge upon her appetite such 
dainties as her skilful fingers could prepare, and 
who, if she tarried till the sun had reached the 
tree tops in his downward course, would ever 
urge that Wilfrid, her tall, stout, handsome boy, 
should walk beside his foster-sister home. 

No more such visits—no more such walks. 
Now, the lady of Beauregard must sit and stitch 
or broider within the four walls of her stately 
home, or if she pined for fresher air or freer mo- 
tion she might seek them at her will on horse or 
foot, accompanied by four armed retainers and 
two prying bower-women; without that train 
Sir Reginald had entreated she would never 


move beyond the castle gate, and it needed no | 
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long acquaintance with the bridegroom to teach 
the lady that his entreaties were but commands 
couched in more courteous phrase. 

To the attendants the knight had given a 
straiter charge, and let her turn which way she 
would, early or late, Lady Ethel found some one 
always at her side. She had barely time to say 
her prayers in solitude. Once only she had con- 
trived, while all the servants were thralled by a 
travelling harper who sang a long romance of 
love and war in the castle hall, to slip out ofa 
little postern, and wander unattended save by 
Hengist, in the adjoining forest. 

She had no errand, no motive, save a longing 
for her old freedom, but there was one, who 
from the close covert watched her steps with ea- 
ger joy as they fleetly bore her towards him, one 
who had journeyed far and painfully, had linger- 
ed long and wearily, had shared the food and the 
lair of the forest creatures, hoping only for this 
moment, this sweet chance that had at last be- 
fallen. The gaunt and haggard face might well 
have frightened the Lady Ethel as it peered at 
her from the tangled thicket; but quicker, ay, 
and stronger than the love of man is the love of 
a noble brute, and with a short, sharp cry of joy 
Heugist started from the side of his mistress and 
plunged madly into that leafy thicket. 

An hour later, when the lady of Beauregard 
quietly re-entered the postern door, ajar as she 
had left it, she found her husband waiting, mo- 
tionless as a statue behind it. His face was very 
white and stern, and he said not a word as he 
took her hand and led her into the inner court 
of the castle. There was placed a chair of state, 
and close beside it a post fitted with ropes to se- 
cure the hands and feet of an offender. 

In this chair the Lady Ethel found herself 
seated, almost before she understood the motion. 
Her husband placed himself beside her, and then 
at a signal from his hand, first one, then another, 
then the third, and lastly the fourth of the hap- 
less men at arms ordered to accompany her eve- 
ry step without the castle, were led out and tied 
to the post and cruelly lashed before her very 
eyes, even within reach of her hand. She might 
shut her eyes, but she could not shut out the 
clang of the scourge, the groans of the victims, 
or the drups of blood that spattered the hem of 
her robe. When this was over there was a pause, 
and the lady sick and faint rose feebly from her 
chair, and would have tottered away, but the 
hand of her lord drew her down again with a 
firm, strong grasp, while he murmured in her ear : 

“ Wait, and see the boon you have conferred 
upon your bower-women.” 

Then appeared an attendant, bearing a brasier 
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of living coals, and a branding iron, while from 
another door two men led the unfortunate Alice 
and Elgitha, pale, trembling, and hardly able to 
stand upright. 

“ Kneel here, close in front of your mistress, 
that mistress whom you so basely desert, and 
leave to wander alone like some village wench, 
the prey of robbers and wild beasts,” command- 
ed Sir Reginald, sternly, and then added to the 
attendant, “ Heat it well, Wingate, let it be rosy 
red, and then mark mea fair T, for traitor, upon 
those blooming cheeks. Say, lady mine, shall 
it be Alice or Elgitha first ?” 

Lady Ethel, powerfully commanding her fail- 
ing senses, arose from the chair, and fell upon 
her knees before her husband. 

“As you are Christian knight, Sir Reginald,” 
gasped she, “as you were born of woman, and 
nursed upon a woman’s heart—as you ever loved 
or fancied me—I beg, I implore, I pray you not 
to do this cruel wrong—this monstrous wicked- 
ness—” 

She choked with her own passion of entreaty, 
and could say no more. Nay, she would have 
fallen forward at his very feet, had not the knight 
raised, and re-seated her in the chair of state. 

“Nay,” said he, kissing her passive hand, 
“ As thou art thus pitiful, fair dame, it shall be 
even as you say, but beshrew me if I thought 
not thou wert angered at their negligence as [ 
was, and stole out alone to prove how ungua:d- 
ed thou wert left. But if thou dost pardon them 
—hark, ye wenches!” continued he, turning 
fiercely upon the bower-women, and changing 
his tone of tender irony to one of harshest anger, 
“Your lady is graciously pleased to intermit 
your deserved punishment, but if you so offend 
again, I swear by the bones of the eleven thou- 
sand virgins of Cologne ye shall be branded not 
on the one cheek, but on both, so look ye to it. 
Will it please you, dame, that I lead you to your 
bower ?” 

After this fearful proof of her lord’s constant 
watchfulness and ruthless severity, it may well 
be imagined that the Lady Ethel was exceeding- 
ly cautious how she subjected her innocent at- 
tendants to punishment. Yet the new delight 
her life had found could not wholly be abandon- 
ed, and it was remarked that though the rose 
resigned herself cheerfully to constant seclusion, 
she never failed day by day to command that 
Heugist should be allowed to pass the gates to 
take his exercise in the open fields and forest. 

The hour of his absence was spent by the lady 
in her oratory, at whose closed door the hound 
returning would scratch and whine for admit- 
tance. This was always granted by his indul- 
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gent mistress, and the door re-closed. Then, 
after a space the Lady Ethel would come forth 
smiling and joyous, a light upon her face, and a 
content in her whole mien, which the pious Elgi- 
tha attributed to her mistress’s devotion, and the 


pretty Alice to some more mundane joy, though 
what it might be, remained an impenetrable se- 
cret to all but Heugist and his fair mistress. 
Ramors of this little mystery reached at length 
the ears of Sir Reginald, and, deeming nothing 
unimportant that related ever so lightly to his 


adored bride, sent for the two bower-women sep- 


arately, and with stern, sharp questions, soon ex- 
tracted from them all they knew of the matter 
in hand. Then dismissing them with a curt in- 
junction to secrecy, the knight grimly mounted 
to the battlements of his castle, and there paced 
up and down a long hour, pulling and twisting 
at his moustache, muttering between his teeth, 
and pausing now and again to glance with fierce, 
slow gaze into the waving wood below. 

The next morning Sir Reginald called for his 
favorite horse betimes, and arming himself in 
proof, took a boarspear in his hand and rode 
forth alone into the forest. An hour later, a 


warder, by his mistress’s command opened the 
postern door, and Heugist stalked grimly out 


upon his morning excursion. Bright eyes watch- 


ed him from within, fierce eyes watched him 
from without, and the hound, as if conscious of 
their scrutiny, paused a few paces from the gate, 
sniffed the morning air uneasily, and then stretch- 
ing up his neck, uttered a prolonged and dismal 
howl. 

“Tt is anomen!” murmured the Lady Ethel, 
peeping fearfully from the window of her orato- 
ry, and clasping her hands in prayer. 

“Tt is an omen!” echoed the knight of Beau- 
regard, glowering from his station in the thick 
forest, and shaking his heavy boarspear. 

Then Heugist, remembering his errand and its 
need of secrecy, bounded away toward the 
marshes and the meadows at the left, sweeping 
hither and thither in great circles, guided appar- 
ently by nothing but the simple animal delight 
of motion. Bat still as was plainly to be dis- 
cerned by that motionless figure seated on a 
horse as motionless, every circle brought the 
cunning hound nearer to the forest, until, with a 
sudden questing cry, as if he scented some game, 
Heugist broke away into the wood, and once 
there, proceeded at an ever steady pace toward 
the spot he had come ont to visit. Before he 
was out of sight the knight had wheeled his horse, 
and was now quietly following him. 

The fact that he was pursued, could not long 
remain a secret to the intelligent animal. He 
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knew it, and he knew that the pursuit foreboded 
danger to himself, but for once his subtle instinct 
failed to point out the path of safety, or rather 
he had no instinct of flight. Cowardice was not 


among his foibles—dauntless courage was. Ay, 


my Heugist, better were it now for thee had thy 
valor beea tempered with discretion. 

So it was not, however, and only pausing now 
and again to hurl over his shoulder a howl of 
defiance at the advancing enemy, the gallant 
hound held steadily on toward a high craggy 
hill deep in the forest, whose precipitous sides 
afforded numerous cavernous retreats for hunted 
man or beast. Pausing at the foot of this hill, 
the knight of Beauregard tied his horse securely 
at a stout sapling, and prepared to pursue the 
chase on foot, for Heugist, scrambling up a blind, 
precipitous path, was already out of sight. 

Following as he could find footing, Sir Regi- 
nald climbed after, and was already half way up 
the hill, when in pausing to gain a moment’s 
breath, the sound of a human voice close beside 
him caused him to start and hastily re.close his 
vizor. The sound continued, and, guided by it, 
the knight rounded the rock against which he 
had been leaning, and found himself within arm’s 
length of a youth, apparently not more than 
twenty years of age, clad in the garb of a forester, 
and bearing at his back a quiver filled with ar- 
rows, while an unstrung bow lay on the rock be- 
side him. He was busily engaged in fondling 
the hound, who fawned upon him with frantic 
demonstrations of delight. In his hand he held 
a little leathern pouch sewed upon a cord which 
he was attempting to tie around the neck of 
Heugist, whose wild gambols constantly defeated 
his object. 

“Nay, Heugist, thou must bear back an an- 
swer to thy dear lady’s sweet words,” was the 
sentence that fell upon the ear of the knight, as 
he came upon the group. 

At the shadow cast upon the hound by the 
tall figure of the intruder, the young forester 
started up and confronted him. For a moment 
the two silently regarded each other, the knight 
marking with scorn and wrath the smooth skin, 
curling yellow hair, and blue eyes of the stripling, 
who, recognizing with a hasty glance, the well- 
known device of Beauregard, stood irresolute 
whether to flee or stand his ground. 

“ And who art thou, that changest sweet words 
with the lady of Beauregard through so strange 
a messenger ?” asked the knight, at length, in a 
grim, low voice, rendered grimmer and hollower 
by the depths of the closed casque. 

“Tam Wilfrid, the son of Olaf,” stammered 
the youth. 
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“ Thou hast spoken at once thy crime and i hy 
doom,” returned Sir Reginald, sternly, and slow- 
ly raising the boarspear to his shoulder, he struck 
it deep into the breast of the unresisting youth. 
Wilfrid fell heavily backward, and choking with 
his blood, gasped out : 

“T die content, foul craven, for thy lady loves 
me better than ever she will love you.” 

The blow, the fall, the dying taunt, were the 

.work of an instant. In the next, Heugist sprang 
at the throat of Sir Reginald, with a low cry of 


concentrated fury, and bore him so suddenly 


backward, that had not the rock behind upheld 
him, he had surely fallen. But the hound’s 
teeth found no hold on the gorget of the knight’s 
armor of proof, and growling savagely, he slip- 
ped back again and again, each defeat increasing 
his fury and his determination. 

“Nay, an’ thou wilt have it, take it, fool!” 
cried the knight, at last, weary of his vain efforts 
to shake off his assailant, and clenching his 
gauntletted hand, he dealt Heugist a blow upon 
the forehead, in the very spot where he had once 
before ineffectually stricken him, and with a wild 
ery of hatred and d ir, the h d fell back 


upon the body of the forester—dead. 
An hour later, and Lady Ethel gazing wist- 


fully from the window of her oratory, saw the 
tall form of her husband mounted on horseback, 


emerging from the forest. He bore some large 
object upon his saddle-bow, but what it might be, 
the lady did not pause to see, for a sudden trem- 
bling terror had fallen upon her, and covering 
her white face with her hands, she moaned : 

“Tf they have met !” 

Breathlessly she listened, while the knight’s 
steel-clad feet marked aloud each step he made 
upon the stone staircase, while he strode across 
the waiting room, the bedchamber, the withdraw- 
ing room, until he stood at the door of the orato- 
ry, and then she heard the ¢laws of her hound 
scratching for admittance. Trembling and pale, 
she opened the door, and met upon its threshold 
Sir Reginald, bearing in his arms the dead body 
of Heuyist. 

“Close the door, Dame Ethel,” said he, 
calmly, as he entered the little room, and laid 
his gigantic burden on the floor at her feet. 
“ Heugist has a message for you, and it were not 
well to give it to the winds.” 

Mechanically the lady obeyed the command, 
and then turned toward her lord, a wild, ques- 
tioning meaning in her dilated eyes and wan, 
white face. 

“I tell thee, dame, it is the hound, who has 
brought a love token to thee. Ask it of him,” 
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through his closed casque his gloomy eyes look- 
ed tauntingly into hers. 

With a gesture of despair, the lady threw her- . 
self down beside her dead favorite, and wound 


her arms about his neck, but instantly started 


back trembling with new terror. Hastily part- 
ing the shaggy hair upon the creature’s neck, 
she looked and looked again at that strange love 
token that he bore, her eyes growing wilder, her 
face more ashen pale for a moment, and then she 
sank quietly upon the floor in a deathlike swoon. 


Bound upon the little leathern case that had 
held:so many gentle words of sympathy and 


love, was a human hand, dead and white, save 
where it was flecked with blood. It was a hand 
she knew, for on one finger it bore a costly ring 
that once had been her own, and closed within 
its dead fingers was the billet she had that morn- 
ing tied around Heugist’s neck, still bound with 
a lock of her own golden hair, tied in a true-lov- 
er’s knot. 

Long and deep was the lady’s swoon, but when 
she slowly and painfully returaed to conscious- 
ness, nothing was changed. There lay the 
hound, there glared the deathwhite hand, there 
stood her inexorable lord, calmly waiting till she 
should see him. When at last she sat upright, 


and pushed the hair back from her wild, white 
face, he coldly said : 

“Ttold you, dame, ere yet you were mine 
own, that for your truth, I would hold it by the 
strength of my right hand, and for your love, I 
would win it. That I can do the first let your 
carrion say. That I will yet do the other, trust 
a man who never lied.” 

He turned and left her alone with her dead. 
The Lady Ethel lived, and she lived at Beaure- 
gard. Nay, sons and daughters grew up around 
her, and when years had come and gone, her 
brow was as placid, her smile as frequent as 
those of most dames of her degree. Does this 
shock thee, O reader? Does such a woman 
lower womanhood, and would you have better 
liked a less submissive moral ? 

Perhaps, and yet remember well that men and 
women of the thirteenth century were not as 
those of the nineteenth. Then was the reign of 
might, The strong arm and dauntless spirit in 
the wooer, stood him in the stead of manly gen- 
tleness and quiet courtesy demanded now. The 
woman of that day loved most whom most she 
feared. Obedience was her chiefest virtue, as 
courage that of her mate, and many a sterner 
and less loving heart than Reginald of Beaure- 
gard, won and held the affections of dame as 
fair as Ethel of Donnerwetter, the fair rose of 


replied the knight to that dumb entreaty, and ; Sussex. 


TO INEZ. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


O, say not there is nought, is nought 
In life worth living for; 

That hope and peace no longer smile, 
And all thy joys are o'er; 

If he you fondly deemed your own, 
And loved with trust so true, 

Has broken every solemn vow 
He made so long ago to you! 


If love no longer lights his eye, 
And he’s grown stern and cold, 

And Misery’s banners seem to be 
Above thy head unrolled ; 

O, cherish not a deep despair, 
There’s peace in store for thee; 
Raise thy tear-dimmed eyes above, 

And humbly bend thy knee! 


The God of justice high above 
Will hear thy earnest prayer; 

The angel Peace will bathe thy brow, 
And soothe away thy care; 

And Hope will smile on thee again, 
If Faith dwells in thy heart: 

O, look above, and God will joy 
Divine and pure impart! 


[ ORIGINAL. ] 


THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPEROR. 
AN HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 


BY JAMES M’DOWELL. 


SeveERAL vears before the empire of the sturdy 
Charlemagne decreased in splendor and power, 
and before that glorious old monarch himself 
was gathered to the tomb of the royal Capulets, 
he held his court for a time at Ingelheim, a con- 
siderable town, which was located somewhere in 
his German possessions. The place must have 
been dear to the heart of the emperor, for here 
he had gathered together his family, his retainers, 
his courtiers, all, in brief, whom he loved to bring 
near his person ; and here, away from the clamor 
and confusion of his capital—great, even then, 
though not the Paris of modern days—here, at 
Ingelheim, he had temporarily established him- 
self, and here, in the relaxing pastimes of the 
chase and tourney, as well as with the graver 
cares of state and camp, his time was rapidly 
passed by. Hic illius arma, hic currus fuit. 

There were fair daughters, in abundance, 
among the fourteen children which at this time 
gladdened the hearth and heart of the old kingly 
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warrior; but none so fair, so lovely in soul, or so 
greatly beloved by him, as Emma—if not the 
youngest, at least the favorite of the flock. In 
her were cenired the fondest affections and high- 
est pride of the graybeard king ; and none could 
behold her beauty, her innocence, and, withal, 
the quiet, maidenly dignity and grace of her de- 
portment, without esteeming her well worthy to 
be the daughter of Charlemagne, and accounting 
himself doubly blessed, in that he was the parent * 
of such a child. 

It was Emma who best understood the way- 
ward moods and caprices of the irascible em- 
peror; it was Emma who, alone, and of all 
others, could face him in his angry moments, 
with impunity; Emma who was mistress of 
court and household, and upon her fair and 
skilful hands was the royal parent accustomed to 
rely for the thousand indispensable comforts and 
luxuries with which no one else than she could 
surround his throne, his table, and his couch. 

Among the royal counsellors, who at this time 
occupied positions of trust and honor near the 
sovereign, was one whom the legend has named 
Eginhard, and by which designation we will 
know him. He was the youngest, and, appar- 
ently, most inexperienced of the council ; in fact, 
a fair and beardless youth of three and twenty, 
seeming wonderfully out of place among the 
grave and aged men who held like offices with 
himself. Yet it was admitted by all, that young 
Eginhard was wondrously wise, as well as brave 
and handsome, and that nothing, so much as 
his own merit had elevated him to his present 
enviable situation, nor was it denied ; but on the 
contrary it was often asserted that the emperor 
held him in high favor and esteem, and that there 
was none better beloved by the frequenters of the 
court, in every degree, than this same Eginhard. 

And rumor did not pause here; it was confi- 
dently claimed that the emperor’s favorite child 
was not among the least of those who thought 
well of the youth, and that the eyes of Eginhard 
himself were often presumptuous enough to turn 
admiringly to the face of Emma. For the 
nonce, rumor was marvellously correct. Un- 
known to the emperor, hardly suspected by any, 
the young counsellor had been so daring as to 
aspire to the love of the daughter of his mon- 
arch—and had gained it! Theirs was the same 
old story of unequal rank, but equal love ; of the 
cruel barrier of birth, which affection, however 
warm, could hardly overleap; and if poor, de- 
spairing Eginhard did not often sigh forth the 
memorable words of another Lysander, it was 
only because Shakspeare had not then written 
them : 
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“Ah me! Foraught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear, by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth!” 


But hoping for a softening of their untoward 
fates, and loving each other more desperately 
still, as difficulties thickened around them, our 
lovers continued to enjoy their furtive trysts and 
meetings, while their demeanor, each towards the 
other, in the presence of third persons, was such 
as of itself could never have awakened a suspi- 
cion of the true relations which subsisted between 
them. They were quite as shrewd in their mu- 
tual heart-concealments, as persons in their pe- 
culiar position usually are; but as often hap- 
pens, their anxiety overreached them, in the 
matter, in what manner our veritable story shall 
presently disclose. 

Their practice had been to meet in one of 
Emma's suite of apartments, at an hour late 
enough to almost exclude the possibility of in- 
trusion or discovery. And as no light was ever 
obseryed to glimmer from the windows of this 
particular room, it is fair to infer that their com- 
munings were held under the cloak of friendly 
darkness, as benignant, doubiless, to distressed 
lovers in that age and land, as in our own. 

Upon the night to which we would now espe- 
cially refer, their stolen interview had been pro- 
longed beyond the hour of midnight, and the 
stars were already shining with a waning light 
which heralded the near approach of morning, 
when Eginhard reluctantly rose to depart. Em- 
ma accompanied him to the doorway, and a 
stifled exclamation from her, as they reached it, 
drew his attention to the apparent cause of her 
alarm. A light fall of snow, sufficient, however, 
to entirely cover the ground, had taken place 
since his entrance into the palace! Blank dis- 
may and consternation were depicted in the fea- 
tures of both, as their glances met ; both realized, 
with alarm, the fact that their secret must of ne- 
cessity be disclosed, should the dawn of another 
day discover the tell-tale footmarks of a man 
leading from the door of Emma’s apartments ! 

Leaving them now for a moment, to their agi- 
tated conference as to the means of extrication 
from this difficulty, as serious as unexpected, let 
us transport ourselves across the spacious court- 
yard, and enter the state chamber of the em- 
peror. Weighty affairs of national importance 
had burdened the busy brain of the latter, upon 
the night in question, and at this moment, he was 
pacing to and fro across the resounding oaken 
floor, in great strides, with bent head and arms 
crossed. Approaching one of the windows of 
the apartment, in his uneasy walk, he paused 
and looked forth from it. The night was a 
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bright starlight one, and the fresh fall of snow 
lay pure and white beneath; directly opposite 
was a division of the royal buildings, lying in 
shadow. As he gazed listlessly out, his eyes were 
attracted by a strange object which just then 
emerged from the gloom, and moved slowly 
across the court. What the singular thing could 
be, the puzzled watcher was at first at a loss to 
imagine ; it was almost gigantic in stature, yet 
bent and stooping, and seeming to be neither 
man nor woman, but to possess some outlines of 
both! Charlemagne rubbed his eyes, with no 
very gentle knuckles, to assure himself of his 
wakefuiness, and gave his whole attention to the 
quaint phenomenon. Continuing to advance at 
an even pace, it gained the general entrance of 
the palace, and was there immediately trans- 
formed into two figures, a man and a woman ; 
nor was the astonishment of the emperor—over 
whose mind a shadow of the truth had com- 
menced to creep—at all decreased, when he per- 
ceived that the parties were none other than 
Emma and Eginhard, and that their sudden sep- 
aration had been accomplished by the transfer of 
the latter from the shoulders of the former! 
Charlemagne’s first impulse was to doubt his 
own sanity; his next, to pinch himself severely, 
as if thereby to confirm it ; and, lastly, to swear 
a great French oath, emphasizing it with a stamp 
of the foot which caused the floor to tremble be- 
neath it. The astounding truth was suddenly 
patent to his senses ; with his own eyes, he had 
beheld his daughter conveying the favorite coun- 
sellor of his court, from her apartments to the 
palace entrance, on her shoulders ! 

Waiting only until he had observed the part- 
ing of the lovers, and the return of his daughter, 
alone, as she sped back with quickened steps to 
the doorway whence she had emerged with her 
strange burden, Charlemagne turned away from 
the window, and seated himself by thetable. As 
may be readily conceived, his thoughts had now 
very little concern or sympathy with matters of 
the public welfare—the feelings of the father 
were touched, and his passions aroused, as those 
of the sovereign had rarely been—and the angry 
knitting of the bushy brows, which accompanied 
his reflections, as well as the nervous manipula- 
tions which threatened to pluck out his snowy 
beard by the roots, gave ominous promise of the 
storm which was looming up on the household 
ot Ingelheim. 

The first dawn of the day following found the 
counsellors of the court assembled in the audience 
room, whither the peremptory mandate of their 
master had calledthem. Charlemagne occupied 
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his accustomed place upon the dais; and the 
eyes of those in attendance were turned inquir- 
ingly from one to another, as it was observed 
that the emperor’s mood seemed unusually stern 
and severe. But they were not left long in sus- 
pense as to the object of their present convoca- 
tion, for the words came suddenly and sternly 
from the lips of Charlemagne : 

** T have a question, answer it, ye who are wise 
enough. I would know what penalty should be 
incurred by an underling who would presume to 
love the daughter of an emperor ?” 

The query was met by silence; but every eye 
was directed, as if by common consent, to Eyin- 
hard, whose face became a trifle paler than usual, 
All seemed to realize that the interrogatory was 
indirectly aimed at the youth; but all, loving 
him as they did, hesitated to return an answer 
which might place him in jeopardy. At length 
the oldest of the assemblage replied : 

“It were assuredly wrong to do thus, my 
liege ; but if it were a matter of true love, since 
no one has ever yet been known who could re- 
strain or curb the unruly impulses of the heart, 
we think he should be pardoned and forgiven.” 

“Ay, think you indeed thus ¢’”’ Charlemagne 
responded, his face darkening with a frown as he 
spoke. “ But listen further; what think you 
should be his punishment, who ventures to seek 
the daughter of an emperor in her own apart- 
ments, and there to hold converse with her ?” 

Dismay sat in the faces of the council, at this 
second question, and they consulted hurriedly to- 
gether, stealing furtive glances at Eginhard, 
whose pallor had visibly increased. Their 
spokesman then replied, again : 

“This were a serious offence, my liege, as 
well; but as much the fault of the heart, and, 
perhaps, of the intemperate blood of youth as the 
other. Heshould still be pardoned and forgiven.” 

“ By my faith, ye are wondrous lenient in your 
judgment, my lords and gentlemen; more so 
than ye are wont to be!” Charlemagne wrath- 
fully ejaculated, and his clenched hand came 
down upon the table before him, with a force 
that caused the wine-glasses upon it to dance and 
clatter. “But again, what penalty should he 
incur, who permits the daughter of an emperor 
to bear him on her back across the court yard, 
through the snow, andin the dead of night ?” 

A terrified silence was, for a moment, the only 
answer to this last query ; it fell from the lips of 
the irate monarch like a lightning-bolt from the 
stormy sky, and the venerable counsellors could 
only look aghast at one another, and at Egin- 
hard, as they comprehended@its import. But the 
latter, although fearfully pale, was at the same 


time, calm and firm ; and walking with a steady 
step towards the dais, he stood composedly 
before it. 

“I confess myself guilty,” he said, “of all 
that my liege has charged—of nothing more! 
If 1 deserve death, let me suffer it speedily !” 

The cool, almost defiant heroism of the youth 
found an appreciative witness in Charlemagne, 
who, lion-hearted himself, admired and respected 
courage, mental or physical, in others. Maur- 
murs were now rising from various portions of 
the chamber, such as “ Pardon, good liege !” 
“Clemency to Eginhard!” “He deserves not 
death!” Silencing these by a wave of his hand, 
the emperor addressed the youth in a much 
softened voice. 

“ Not death, Eginhard, for I have loved you 
asa son; too well, indeed! Your sentence is 
perpetual banishment from our presence! Go, 
at once, and return not, or we may forget that 
you have ever been dear to us!” 

Restraining his emotions, whatever they may 
have been, Eginhard bowed, and left the cham- 
ber. More than one hand was extended to him, 
as he passed from it, and the unspoken blessings 
of the venerable friends whom he was about to 
leave, fellowed him as he departed. 

It was perhaps an hour after the occurrence of 
the scene just described, that Charlemagne de- 
spatched a page to request the immediate attend- 
ance of the Lady Emma before him. No Lady 
Emma, however, was forthcoming, and after a 
diligent search, extending through the whole 
palace, the emperor, now almost mad with rage, 
awoke to the disagreeable conviction that, in 
exiling Eginhard, he had also unwittingly exiled 
his favorite daughter! 

Pursuit was instantly made, and the country 
adjacent scoured in all directions ; but it failed 
to discover either of the fugitives, or any clue to 
their whereabouts. The offer of heavy rewards 
for their apprehension, was productive of no 
better result ; and abandoning his useless efforts 
to reclaim them, Charlemagne recurred, for re- 
lief, to his wonted occupations. But there was a 
canker spot at his heart, and the distressful 
thought that Ingelheim was no more to be 
cheered by the sweet and sunny presence of his 
darling child, and more than this, that her fate 
was probably to be wholly unknown to him— 
sorrowful reflections like these were able to fur- 
row the brow of the iron monarch with more 
wrinkles than had been traced upon it by any of 
the campaigns of his whole career. 


“Time,” it has been truly said, “softens all 
asperities ;” and even the anger of crowned 
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heads and decorated breasts is not always proof 
against its mollifying influence. The indiffer- 
ence which Charlemagne had at first assumed to 
feel, in regard to the fate of Emma, was grad- 
ually changed into a feeling of self-reproach, and 
of severe affliction; and, finally, with the lapse 
of a few years, he even came to think that he 
had judged Eginhard too severely, and that the 
opinion of his counsellors had been the better 
one. Yet it was now too late for repentance, in- 
asmuch as no sign or trace of the objects of his 
former displeasure had ever been discovered, 
since the day of their precipitate flight ; and al- 
most hopeless of reclaiming them, or, indeed, of 
ever beholding them again, the emperor endeav- 
ored, how vainly may be imagined, to forget this 
one bitter episode of his domestic life. 

His passion for that royal pastime, the chase, 
was as keen as in his youth; and thus we find 
him, one morning, perhaps five years subsequent 
to the occurrence of the incidents already no- 
ticed, setting out with a party of mounted 
huntsmen, from Ingelheim, bent upon a day in 
the forests. 

When noon arrived, the emperor found him- 
self alone in an unknown quarter of the woods, 
having become separated from his retainers by 
the ardor with which he had pursued, although 
vainly, a beautiful hind, the fleetness of which 
had at last wearied his horse beyond further en- 
durance. Exhausted, hungry, and tormented 
with thirst, Charlemagne abandoned the steed, 
and began to search for the dwelling of some 
peasant, who might relieve his wants ; and it 
was after he had been thus pitilessly engaged for 
some time, that he encountered a little child, a 
mere infant of perhaps four years, leading by a 
cord the very animal which he had been pursu- 
ing! Impressed withthe singularity of the cir- 
cumstance, as well as by the remarkable beauty 
and fearlessness of the boy, the emperor asked 
him of his parents and his home. He was 
answered with a freedom and apparent under- 
standing which amused and deeply interested 
him ; and when he expressed the wish to go with 
him to where he lived, the child unhesitatingly 
presented his disengaged hand, and thus, be- 
tween the mighty Emperor of France, and his 
pet, the youngster marched proudly down a 
little obscure path which opened through the 
forest, from the place where they had been 
conversing. 

The fatigues of the chase were partially for- 
gotten by Charlemagne, in his natural amuse- 
ment consequent upon the singularity of his sit- 
uation, and the forwardness of his loquacious 
little conductor, who prattled incessantly as they 


walked. There was something, too, in the soft 
blue of his eyes, that seemed wondrously famil- 
iar to the monarch, and which awakened in his 
breast thoughts not easily expelled. But they 
had now reached a little glade, a spot which 
seemed intended for concealment, in the centre 
of which, overhung by the branches of the 
forest, stood a miniature cottage, the white walls 
of which strikingly relieved it from the darkness 
of the wood which surrounded it. It was, in- 
deed, a delightful spot, and its quiet beauty could 
not fail to produce an impression upon the mind 
of the emperor. Still conducted by the child, he 
entered it; and as he passed into the first apart- 
ment, a cry of surprise escaped his lips. The 
room was arranged in precisely the manner in 
which his lost Emma had been accustomed to 
decorate his home at Ingelheim—traces of her 
skilful handiwork were visible in every article 
around him, humble as they were—and the 
mazed monarch stood staring about, disinclined 
at first to credit the reality of the scene. 

A shadow —two shadows—fell across the 
threshold, and turning abruptly, Charlemagne 
found himself confronted with Eginhard and 
Emma! It was no illusion; his eyes were 
again gladdened by the sight of his child, still 
the Emma of five years before, although now a 
trifle more matronly, with a second little one 
clinging to her neck, and herself habited in the 
coarse garb of the peasant-women of the country. 
Eginhard, too, was little changed, except that 
he seemed more manly with his thick growth of 
beard, and was somewhat disguised by the char- 
coal-burner’s dress which he wore; he looked 
and seemed much like the youthful ex-counsellor 
of Ingelheim. 

The faces of both paled as they recognized 
the unexpected companion of their child; but 
Charlemagne was not now in a mood to be 
feared. The years which had intervened since 
the disappearance of his daughter, had crushed 
the pride from his heart; his eyes moistened as 
he saw her, and embracing both her and her 
children, he called her by those terms of endear- 
ment which had now been so long strangers to his 
tongue. Eginhard received the hand which the 
emperor extended to him, and pressed it to his 
lips, and both he and Emma rejoiced in the 
knowledge of this unlooked-for reconciliation. 

“If Ihave done you injustice, my children,” 
Charlemagne found voice to say, “let me atone 
for it in the future. Providence, I think, has 
ordered this happy meeting; let us be thankful, 
and rejoice in it.” 

The hunger and thirst of the man, however, 
could not be entirely overpowered by the emo- 


tions of the father; and it was not until his 
pressing needs of body had been satisfied, that 
he listened to the simple, yet interesting narra- 
tive of the escape of Eginhard and Emma, of 
their seclusion in this retired nook, and of the 
humble occupations which had engaged them 
since their first residence here, more from the 
desire to escape suspicion and detection, than of 
necessity. It was, indeed, a delightfe! tableau 
which the warm sun of that bright autumn 
afternoon shone in upon. ‘he devoted, and 
now doubly happy husband and wife, sat together, 
smiles of joy irradiating their countenances, as 
they conversed with their guest ; the great sword 
of the latter had been appropriated by their older 
child, who now played with it upon the floor, 
while Charlemagne himself, holding the younger 
grandson upon his knee, said, among other 
things of like import : 

“Ingelheim has sadly missed you both, my 
children ; you shall return thither directly with 
me. You, Eginhard, are well worthy to be 
called my son; and as for Emma, even the 
coarse garments of a peasant can make her no 
less than Tue or an Emperor.” 


+ 
+ > 


THE WONDERS. 


This world of ours is filled with wonders. 
The microscope reveals them not less than the 
telescope, each at either extreme of creation. In 
the insect creation, particularly, there is so much 
to know that has never been dreamed of—wheels 
within wheels, without computation or number. 
Let us take a rapid glance at the proofs of this 
statement. The polypus, it is said, like the 
fabled hydra, receives new life from the knife 
which is lifted to destroy it. The fly-spider lays 
an egg as large as itself. There are four thou- 
sand and forty-one muscles in the caterpillar. 
Hooke discovered fourteen thousand mirrors in 
the eye of a drone ; and to effect the respiration 
of a carp, thirteen thousand three hundred ar- 
teries, vessels, veins, bones, etc, are necessary. 
The body of every spider contains four little 
masses pierced with a multitude of imperceptible 
holes, each hole permitting the passage of a 
single thread ; all the threads, to the amount of 
a thousand to each mass, join together when they 
come out, and make the single thread with which 
the spider spins its web; so that what we call a 
spider’s thread, consists of more than four thou- 
sand united. Leuwhenhock, by means of micro- 
scopes, observes spiders no bigger than a grain 
of sand, and which spun threads so fine that it 
took four thousand of them to equal in magni- 
tude asingle hair—Facts in Natural Listory. 


To study what one does not love; that is, to 
contend with ennui, weariness, and disgust, for 
a good that we do not desire ; to lavish the tal- 
ent, that we feel is created for something else, in 
vain, on a subject where we fear that we cannot 
succeed, is to withdraw so much power from one 
where we could make progress. —Ztichter. 
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SAFE MAXIMS FOR ALL, 

The world estimates men by their success in 
life ; and, by general consent, success is evidence 
of superiority. Never, under any circumstances, 
assume a responsibility you can avoid consistent- 
ly with your duty to yourselves and others. Base 
all your actions upon a principle of right; pre- 
serve your integrity of character in doing this ; 
never reckon the cost. Remember that self- 
interest is more likely to warp your judgment 
than all other circumstances combined ; there- 
fore look well to your daty when your duty is 
concerned. Never make money at the expense 
of your reputation. Be neither lavish nor nig- 
gardly—of the two avoid the latter—a mean 
man is universally despised ; but public favor is 
a stepping-stone to preferment—therefore gener- 
ous feelings should be cultivated. Let your ex- 
penses be such as to leave a balance in your 
pocket—ready money is a friend in need. p 
clear of the law; for when you gain your case, 

ou are generally a loser of money. Never re- 
ate your misfortunes, and never grieve over 
what you cannot prevent. No man who owes 
as much as he can pay, has any moral right to 
endorse for another. No moneyed man has the 
moral right to enter on engagements or specula- 
tions, hazarding his estate, without the consent 
of his wife.—Mrs. /ale. 


THE SECRET OF ELOQUENCE. 

I owe my success in life to one single fact, viz., 
that at the age of twenty-seven, I commenced, and 
continued fur years, the process of daily readin 
and speaking upon the contents of some historic 
and scientific book. These off hand efforts were 
made sometimes in a cornfield, at others in a for- 
est, and not unfrequently in a distant barn, with 
the horse and ox for my auditors. It is to this early 
pie in the art of all arts, that I am indebted 
or the primary and leading impulses that stimu- 


lated me forward, and ay and modelled my 


entire subsequent destiny. Improve, then, young 
gentlemen, the superior advantages you here en- 
joy. Let nota day pass without exercising your 
powers of speech. There is no power like that 
of oratory. Ceesar controlled men by captivating 
their affections and swaying their passions. The 
influence of the one perished with the author, that 
of the other continues to this day.—Henry Ciay. 


I WILL! 

We like that strong, robust expression. No 
one uttering it sincerely, was ever a mean crying 
man. The pigmies of the world did not trouble 
him, although they arose in masses to pull him 
down. He speaks, and the indomitable will pre- 
vails. His enemy falls before him. He rides 
forth conqueror. Would you be great? Would 
you be distinguished for your literary and scien- 
tific efforts? Look not mournfully at your lot, 
but with “I will!” breathing upon your lips, and 
bursting from a great heart, vou cannot but pre- 
vail. Show us the man who never rose higher 
than a toad-stool, and his influence died with his 
breath, and we will point you to a cringing 
wretch, who trembled at the approach of a spider, 
and fainted beneath a thunder-cloud. Let the 
fires of energy play through your veins, and if 
your thoughts are directed in the right channels, 
you will yet stare the slumbering universe. 


HOW THE MORNING DAWNED. 
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HOW THE MORNING DAWNED. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


Tue day had been dark and lowering, with a 
slow, drizzling rain. Night set in earlier than 
usual, and brought with it a cold, bitter, dashing 
rain and impenetrable darkness. I was all alone 
in my little garret chamber, lying there sick and 
helpless—gazing out of the uncurtained little 
wiadow into the blackness, until my eyes ached 
—with the vain hope of being rewarded by one 
gleam of light, straining my ears to catch some 
sound save the trample, trample of the heavy 
October storm. 

All day it had been thus—save the darkness— 
once or twice, indeed, Janette the landlady’s 
daughter brought me up a bowl of stale gruel, 
and asked me if I wanted anything; of course I 
didn’t, what should J want—what indeed! I 
was only @ puny, sickly girl, dying of consump- 
tion, so the physician said, he paid me regular 
visits twice a week, prescribed large doses of 
cod liver oil—that I had not the money to buy— 
and then coolly informed me I couldn't expect to 
get well if I did not follow his directions ; then 
he would feel my pulse, shake his head gravely, 
and saying, “good day,” close the door behind 
him as he left the miserable little room—taking 
all the pure air and sunlight along with him. 
How lonely I was—all alone there, day after day, 
week after week, month after month; all alone, 
why shouldn’t I be? Not a relation that I 
knew in the world, all dead and gone—the vio- 
lets and daisies had blossomed and died many 
times upon their grave—and I was left. 

Why shouldn’t I be alone? There were plenty 
who called themselves friends to the heiress 
Lucretia Grayson, but when the bank failed and 
swallowed up her all, when Lutie Grayson be- 
came a poor music teacher depending upon her 
own labors for her daily bread, when sickness 
came with its palsying hand, where were friends, 
then where? The world turned on its axis all 
the same—there was no great change because 
poor Lutie Grayson was dying, alone. QO, no, 
why should there be ? 

Once ia a while, Mrs. Wilton the minister’s 
wife called to see me; she invariably brought a 
tract for my perusal, and hoped that [ was mak- 
ing my peace with Heaven, then went away in 
haste as if she feared contagion in my close little 
garret chamber; she never thought that the air 
was close to me; never fancied that the cool 
breath of heaven should be mine as well as hers ; 
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never asked if I was thirsty, although my lips 
were parched with fever ; never said “ aren’t you 
lonely and tired here in bed so long by yourself ?”” 
No—only gave a sigh of relief as she closed the 
door, after a mournful “ farewell,” as if she never 
expected to see me in this world again. 

Then there was Miss Charity Jenkins, the pres- 
ident of a Benevolent Aid Society, she came to 
see me once, bringing me a few articles she 
thought might be of use tome sometime. When 
she was gone, I feebly unrolled the bundle and 
found a cap and dress of coarse Swiss muslin, 
with coarser stitches, I shuddered—were these to 
be my last garments? 

Such things of course were not calculated to 
cheer up a poor, despairing invalid ; a few kind 
words, a cordial grasp of the hand, a smile or 
two, or a bouquet of wild yet fragrant flowers— 
how little they would have cost, yet how price- 
less they would have been to me. 

But that dark and cheerless night—I am wan- 
dering in my story—that dark and stormy night, 
as I lay listening to the wailings of the tempest, 
I am sure that I was very tired of life, and pray- 
ed fervently for death. No one would mourn 
for me—of what use was I in the world—unlov- 
ed? I thought of the time, years before, when 
I was loved, when Charlie Graham in all his 
boyish beauty said to me: “ Lutie, dear, your 
love is the incentive that urges me onward and 
upward in life—when I make myself worthy of 
you, darling—” 

I was rich then and he was a poor widow’s 

only son. And now. That very day I had 
read his name ‘in a scrap of waste newspaper as 
one of whom the world was proud; as one who 
had struggled up from obseurity and poverty, and 
had inscribed his name upon the scroll of fame. 
’ And in connection with his name I read that 
of one of Washington’s brightest stars, a peerless 
girl, to whom Madam Rumor said he was soon 
to be united. I did not blame him, I only buried 
my face in the coarse coverlid and cried quietly 
a little while, all to myself. 

“And this is friendship, this islove!” I wailed 
out in my anguish, and yet I did not blame him. 
My life was blasted, yet I wished only joy for 
him. I had nota friend, yet I rejoiced in my 
soul that Charles Graham had scores and hun- 
dreds. I only shed those few tears as I buried 
my faith and love for Charlie Graham in my 
heart, for the thought of his tender love years be- 
fore, had comforted me in hours of suffering and 
weariness. Ionly prayed, “Let me wait pa- 
tiently until the end,” and then the struggle was 
over 


How the winds shricked and wailed! How the 
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rains trampled and dashed and whirled, and yet, 
what was it? It was not the storm; it was not 
the midnight revelry that often came up to me 
from the bar-room. Louder and londer, until 
one great shout—it arose above the wailings of the 
tempest: “ Fire! fire! fire!” 

Then followed loud cries of distress, the 
trampling of many feet, and, good heavens! al- 
most above my head and around me the crack- 
ling of flames. I cannot paint the horror of that 
moment, although a moment before I had prayed 
the All-wise to take me from the evil; such is 
the perversity of frail human nature, that, as the 
danger and peril of my situation came vividly 
before my mind, a wail of anguish burst from 
my lips. 

I heard the hissing and crackling of the flames 
growing louder and louder, coming nearer and 
nearer to me; the smoke came in black, choking 
waves and nearly suffocated me; the darkness 
had given place to vivid light, and with almost 
superhuman strength I dragged myself to the 
window, and called in my weak voice for aid. 
Who would help me? what presumption to sup- 
pose any one would risk himself for me! I saw 
a great crowd of people below me, but between 
me and them the flames roared and crackled and 
wreathed about the old weather-beaten building ; 
no one saw me, and I heard the cry go up, “all 
saved !” * 

What a dreadfal blank! I shudder as I recall 
it. Iseemed to be wandering in blackness—in 
impenetrable darkness ; pains almost too tortur- 
ing to endure racked me, and yet it seemed to be 
ho existence—all seemed a void, chaos. I lived, 
I had a being, and yet was unconscious of the 
fact ; I existed, that was all. 

How painfully consciousness returned to me, 
after ages, it seemed, had elapsed! I could not 
move, I could not speak, and yet I knew that I 
lived—memory returned. The remembrance of 
my early days, my reverses of fortune, my ill- 
ness, my buried love and trust, that fearful 
night, the flames around and above me, that was 
all, where was I? 

I slept—again I woke, and weary, slumbered 
again—how entirely passive I was; how perfect- 
ly at rest—not a pain—I wondered if not 
in heaven, such was the blissful sense of security 
and happiness I felt. 

One morning I opened my eyes; I felt the} 
same calm and happiness but more strength. I 
looked around me; not the low walls of the gar- 
ret chamber, with its dirty curtains and bare floor, 
met mygyiew, but a pleasant apartment with 
cheerful pictures adorning the walls, everything 
rich and tasteful. I gazed in wonder. Where 
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could I be—where? I was not in the land of 
spirits, but where ? , 

“ Lutie.” 

Very low and very tenderly was my name call- 
ed—* Lutie.” Iraised my eyes to the face bend- 
ing over me—where had I seen it before—those 
deep dark eyes, that waving glory of dark chest- 
nut hair! I remembered one very like it, only 
more boyish, and less sad and thoughtful, I rais- 
ed my poor, wasted arms with a glad cry upon 
my lips. 

“ Charlie Graham !” 

“« Heaven be praised that you know me, my 
little one. Yes, Iam Charlie Graham, your own 
Charlie, come back to claim you for his own; 
he never was false to you, never! I told you 
once, darling, when I was worthy of you, when 
I had riches and honor, I would come to you; 
I never heard of your misfortunes, but it will be 
all right now.” 

I recovered ; good nursing and cheerful spirits 
and necessary medicine did their work. I am 
strong and well now, notwithstanding the quack’s 
assertion that my lungs wore entirely gone. 


As for Charlie Graham and I. But what's 
the use in letting you into any of our little busi- 
ness affairs, reader ; enough that the night is past 
and the morning has dawned ! 


> 


A DARING ELEPHANT HUNTER. 


Ogoula has the reputation of being the greatest 
hunter of elephants in all the country about here. 
As he could speak Mpongwe, he told me some 
of his adventures, which proved, indeed, that he 
was a daring and expert fellow. Going out to 
the hunt one day he met two elephants. Bein 
alone, he had carried but one gun, and coal 
have retreated and watched for a safer chance; 
but the great beasts saw him and did not give 
him an opportanity. He was obliged to make a 
stand, and, taking good aim, killed one elephant. 
Unfortunately it was the female, and the male, 
seeing its partner fall, immediately rushed at 
him. He turned to retreat, and caught his foot 
in a trailing vine. The more he struggled the 
less he got loose, and meantime his pursuer was 
tearing down everything in its way, and was al- 
most on top of him when he got his foot loose, 
and in desperation swung himself into a young 
sapling which stood at hand. Scarcely had he 
done this when the elephant, trumpeting with 
rage, was beneath him. He seized the saplin 
with his trunk, and swayed it violently back a 
forth, determined to pull it down. Bat as it 
swung on one side, Ogoula, nimble through des- 
peration, was able to catch at another which 
stood near, and when the elephant seized this he 
gave himself a great swing, and caught the out- 
stretched branch of a huge full-grown tree, climb- 
ing to a safe height, in he could afford to 
laugh at the vain rage is enemy —A/rican 
Explorations. 
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LATENT LIFE. 


BY MRS. B, R. EATON. 


Our paths together year by year 
Ran close, and yet I never dreamed 
Him aught but the same common man 
He always seemed. 


Of books and flowers he never talked, 
Nor music e’er his pulses stirred ; 

Of Greek and Latin roots he ne’er 
Had scarcely heard. 


He never talked of thoughts and aims 
Above the low and vulgar herd; 
Of poetry he scarce could quote 
A single word. 


And thus he lived and plodded on, . 

While days and years their courses ran; 
And people, sneering, smiled and said: 
“A common man.” 


One day a pestilential breath 
Distilled its poison through the air, 

And death from out a seore of homes 
Bore the most fair. 


And red lips blanched through sudden fear, 
And strong hearts quaked, and many men, 

Who ne’er had doubted God before, 
Doubted him then. 


Men fled, and scarce enough were left 
To lay away the dead from sight; 
And scarce a priest was there to read 

The burial-rite. 


When lo! my neighbor, whom I called 
A common man, who would not bow 
Before my idols, stood transformed, 
I know not how. 


Hopefal and calm he moved amid 
Terror, and death, and fierce distress, 
And gentle as a woman's was 
His tenderness. 


His soul was set to sweeter staves 
Than our poor'notes, and angel palms 
Strike the white keys, and lo! he lives 
Poems and psalms! 


The ugly husks that held his 

Had dropped aside at His command: 
I think that God sometimes 

With his own hands. 


I do not think in his own soul he knew 
How fair a germ the husk concealed, 

Till God, in his appointed time, © 
The fruit revealed. 
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MR. MAYNARD'S COACHMAN. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


“Wext, supposing I grant the premises of 
your objection, I don’t consider that the argu- 
ment is decided at all. Is not any stratagem 
honorable, in love or war? I appeal to all the 
historians and novelists this curious world of 
ours has ever known, to answer me.” 

“ But, Max, the absurdity, the humiliation of 
the thing. Moreover, how ungallant to take 
such advantage of a lady, most of all her you 
believe the fairest and best !’’ 

“ Advantage? Nonsense, Hal! I take no 
advantage of a pure, and good, and noble wo- 
man. I only give her the opportunity for prov- 
ing her excellence. Reflection only strengthens 
me in my resolution. All.the wiseacres tell us 
marriage is a lottery, 90 before I reach out my 
hand for a ticket, ergo the marriage license, I 
mean to use all possible exertions to ascertain if 
it will prove a blank or no. I tell you what, old 
fellow, however we may talk in our light, shal- 
low way about these things, a man has strong 
and tender emotions locked away snugly some- 
where in his heart. I’ve been reading Ik Mar- 
vel—Heaven bless him for the true and holy 
emotions he stirs up in so many sterile natures ! 
You see the “ Reveries” over there, doubled 
and creased at many a page; I wont swear t 
print may not be blurred with tears. Now just 
that sweet-faced vision he pictures, with her true 
heart and tender hands, her soft, shy smile, and 
swaying curls, and numberless attractions, is 
what we all yearn for, if we will tell the truth 
buldly ; such as my mother was, and my sister 
would have been had not the sod hid her young 
head before the bridal wreath was woven. And 

now to come to the point, how am I to know 
that the beautifal Emma Maynard is such? L 
see her at all our fashionable assemblages, and 
admire her beauty and grace. I call at her 
thronged drawing-room, and am still more 
deeply impressed with her well bred manners 
and kindly courtesy ; but after all how much do 
I know of her inner character, her true self? No 
more, Hal, than of the wax figure in ——’s 
window, that turns around so gracefully to ex- 
hibit the superb gettings-up of Parisian modistes. 
I only see her holiday garb, her company man- 
ners. I want to know more of the wie whom 
death only is to remove from my si 

“ You are sentimental, Max. Upon my word 
I think you could write a tolerable romance.” 


“ And does not every-day life need romance to 
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sweeten and grace its homeliness? Well, well, 
‘we wont argue the matter, I am resolved upon 
it. Now the question is simply this, will you 
give me the aid I ask of you?” 

“Of course, if you are bent upon it; but I 
warn you repentance will be bitter.” 
~ “$o be it. I shall have the consolation of 
knowing I have earned it. Well, then, dash me 
off a recommendation. "You can without scruple 
say I have driven you safely and steadily, you’ve 
ridden often enough with my bays to know that. 
And you may give me a tolerably respectable 
character. That is all I want, except your 
promise not to betray me should you meet me 
with whip in hand, a model Jehu, taking the fair 
Misses Maynard upon their daily airing. John, 
my valet, will attend to the rest, and it will not 
take long to spread the rumor around town that 


Max Wellington has decamped to some unknown 
‘parts. So now for the experiment. It would 
mever have entered my head but for Mr. May- 
nard’s advertisement among the “‘ Wants.” I 
promise you if the fair Emma proves half as 


lovely in character as in person, and has no ob- 
jection to your humble servant, you shall receive 


my wedding cards before the snow flies.” 

“Tt’s a wild plan. I don’t believe you will 
carry it through. You, Max Wellington, born 
and bred in luxury, fastidious and refined to a 
fault! I see you working over Maynard’s 


horses, ina filthy stable—beh, you'll give out the 


first day |” 

: “You shame my manhood, Hal. What are 
these stropg hands for, I pray you? I have 
carded Firefly and Ebony many a time; you 
know I love horses.” 

“ Yes, your own, with the reins in your hand ; 
but this is another thing.” 

“You've talked enough, Hal—there’s the 
writing tray—proceed to business.” 

So saying, Max Wellington pushed over to 
his friend a dainty silver and crystal writing tray, 
with its gold pen and pearl and ivory accom- 
paniments, and rising himself, paced to and fro 

* across the room with a quick, firm tread, noiseless 
only because the mimic garlands of glowing buds 
gave back no sound from their thick and velvety 
texture. Gay, but warm-hearted, Hal Everett 
with a comically rueful face took up the pen, 
and dashed off a hasty scrawl. 

“There, will this suit your Jehuship? I’ve 
called you John Johnson, you perceive. See 
that you don’t disgrace the name.” 

_“ Alright, thank you. Now then I must bid 
you good-by till Max Wellington returns to 


town, for the present John Jobnson will have 
enough to keep him busy in hunting up suitable 


4) 
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clothes. I suppose coachmen are as particular 
as other folks about the fit. This evening John 
Johnson will present your recommendation. If it 
has no weight with the father, pretty Laura will 
be sure to like the new coachman for his former 
master’s sake.” 

“Good-by, then. I shall take a ride with the 
Maynards soon, look out for me.” 

And with a gay laugh the speaker lit a cigar, 
resumed hat and cane, and strolled off into the 
street, while Max Wellington, the beau par ex- 
cellence, the greatest match in the city, carefully 
folded the paper, and laid it in his secretary, and 
then following his friend’s example, went out, 
his errand taking him to the clothier’s district. 


Gilbert Maynard, Esq., sat in his luxurious 
drawing-room in a huge easy chair, drawn up 
cosily beneath the crystal globe of subdued light, 
with the still dampened newspaper on his knee, 
when the servant entering laid a folded slip of 
paper in his hand, and announced that a young 
man was waiting to see him. Re-adjusting his 
spectacles, the pompous master unfolded the 


billet and read it through. 


“ Hum —ha,” he ejaculated, smoothing the 
sheet, and beginning again at the commence- 
ment. ‘‘ Hal Everett —tolerably good recom- 
mendation. Here, John, take the fellow to the 
library, I’ll be in to see him in a moment.” 


“What's that you say, papa?” asked Miss 
Laura, languidly raising her bright eyes from the 


novel she was perusing, caught from it by the 
sound of a name that brought a clear pink to her 
cheek. 

“ Nothing, my dear, only a man has come to 
answer my advertisement for a coachman. 
Peter, you know, leaves us to-morrow, the un- 


grateful rascal, to start off for California, after 


‘| I’vé kept him three years and more.” 


“‘ Indeed,” was the young lady’s indifferent 
reply, “I understood you to say Mr. Everett 
was in the library. I had forgotten about the 
new coachman.” 

“ Why don’t you own, Laura, you thought 
the proposal was to be more important than a 
servant’s application? I declare, your blush 
was exceedingly becoming. It’s a pity Mr. 


dy, reclining on a lounge, 
k was nearly hidden by her 


ample flou of silk, and lace, and fringe. 
“ Bat about lie new coachman, papa, be sure he 
is tall, an not such monstrous hands as 
Peter’s always ashamed to be helped out 
by such paws.” 

“ I 


t think you need to find fault with 


| 
| 

| 

| | 
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that, Emma, it would make yours look the small- 
er, and you know the Maynards are somewhat 
famous for a large hand,” replied the sire, rising 
reluctantly from his seat. 

Emma Maynard's pretty face showed a slight 
degree of vexation ; she held up her soft, white, 
but in truth, somewhat large and unshapely hand 
with a sigh. 

“Tt is cruel for you to reproach me with it,” 
she said, twisting the jewelled hoops around. 
“Town I am often enough disgusted with my 
hand and foot. There’s Helen, what tiny pink- 
tinged baby hands she has, and with her it’s a 
beauty wasted. But the coachman, I say, papa, 
call him in here—there’s no one likely to call to- 
night, for everybody is resting after the levee— 
do call him in for us to quiz.” 

“ Just as you say,” he replied, sinking very 
willingly into the comfortable chair again, 
“touch the bell, Laura.” 

In a few moments the servant came, ushering 
along the coarsely clad, entirely transformed 
John Johnson, who removed his hat and bowed, 
first to the ladies, and then to the portly figure 


in the easy chair. 
“Humph,” began Mr. Maynard, surveying 


the new comer from head to foot, with a cool, 
scrutinizing stare, meant doubtless to put the 
young aspirant entirely at his ease, while suitably 
impressing him with the importance and dignity 
of Gilbert Maynard, Esq., “so you came to be 


hired—you wish to fill the place of my retiring 
eoachman 


“ Yes, sir, that was my wish. I saw the ad- 
vertisement, so came with my recommendation,” 
replied John Johnson, with his eyes on the 


carpet. 
“Humph,” came from the merchant in a still 


deeper key, “Mr. Everott says you are a safe 
and skilful driver. Whose horses did you drive 
last.?”’ 

“TI think the last I drove belonged to a Mr. 
Wellington, a friend of Mr. Everett's.” 

Miss Emma’s was the face to brighten this 
time, while her sister whispered : 

“That exemplifies the proverb, ‘ Like master, 
like man.’ I was just gémarking his wonderful 


likeness to Mr. Welli 
mma, indignantly. 


“For shame!’ cri 
“Mr. Wellingto is such an exquisite 
brown, and this f@flow’s is certainly a wig, and 
a decidedly carroty one at that. And look at 


those huge red whiskers. He is tolerably good 


looking for a coachman, I grant, but, like Mr. 
Wellington—ridiculous !” 
Meanwhile JohniJohnson was taking in with 


one ear this little aside conversation, and listen- 


ing to the pompous papa’s inquiries with the 
other, all of which he answered so satisfactorily 
and coherently that when he departed he was 
fairly engaged as Mr. Maynard’s coachman, 
He was to enter upon his duties at once, and 
was somewhat disturbed to learn that he was ex- 
pected to board and lodge at the honse of his 
employer, a very unusual circumstance which he 
had not reckoned upon. 

“ Never mind,” he said, courageously, when 
ushered for the first time into the narrow, sultry 
attic chamber allotted to the coachman, and 
thought ruefally of the luxuriant suit of rooms 
that his valet was enjoying alone. “ I must not 
complain of John Johnson’s fare, but take it con- 
tentedly as it comes. Heigho, it is something to 
earn a night’s rest. But I had no idea it was 
such a deal of work, this caring for carriage and 
horses. It was a lucky thought of mine, having 
that hostler in the secret ready to assist me, but 
while Maynard stood around I felt obliged to 
keep at work myself, and be alert about it, too. 
Who’d have thought the economical old fellow. 
would have set me oiling up the harnesses? Hal 


Everett would have enjoyed seeing it. Confound 
such delicate hands as mine, the blisters will be- 


tray me, to say nothing of:the smart.” And 
with a laugh at the oddity of his position, and a 
sigh for the hopes that were to be decided by this 
romantic course, the pseudo coachman retired, 

to sleep far more soundly than Max Welingne 


had done in his elegant rooms, 


The next morning, quite early, for he was de- 
termined to keep up appearances, even before: 
the servants, he descended to the lower roms. 
A low, soft humming had reached him before he. 
entered the chamber hall. The sound directed 


‘his attention to a door ajar, through which he 


saw a slender, graceful figure at the piano, He 
could not forbear a second glance, and the sound 


of his step caused the fair performer to turn her 
head at the moment, revealing a face very sweet, 
and gentle, and lovely, but it was not the stately 
Emma, nor the arch and sparkling Laura. Who 
could it be? He had never heard of another 
lady in the family. Surely it was no servant, 
the delicacy and refinement of her whole de- 
meanor, the simple, yet costly morning dress, 
all forbade the idea: Who could she be? John 
Johnson had no right to be curious concerning, 
the fair stranger, but Max Wellington might be 
pardoned for his inquiring disposition. 

He intended to be reserved and uncommuniens 


tive in his demeanor toward his fellow-ser vants, 
at the risk of being called proud and disagreeable., 
Now, however, as he sat down to the litle table 
in the kitchen, outwardly as unconscious of the 
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fastidious taste his caterer had so often anathem- 
atized, as if he had breakfasted all his life with 
cook and chambermaid, butler and footman, he 
was remarkably suave and gracious, so much so 
that the first-mentioned individuals immediately 
pronounced him “such a sweet-spoken young 
man!” And it was not long before his careless 
inquiry brought the whole family history of the 
Maynards directly upon him. 

“©, la, now, Mr. Johnson,” said Lizette, the 
chambermaid, tossing her head with what was 
meant to be a bewitching coquetry, “if you 
want to hear about the family I’m just the one to 
tell you. You see our folks are of the first 
quality, or else ygu wouldn’tsee me here! And 
our young ladies dre great belles. Miss Emma 
is the beauty, but let me tell you what you'll 
soon find out for yourself, her temper don't agree 
with her sweet face. She is really so cross and 
trying I often think it will be impossible for me 
to remain here ; but then I know it is amiable to 
be patient and forgiving, besides, Mr. Maynard is 
exceedingly generous. Miss Emma is engaged 
to the richest and handsomest gentleman in 
town, that’s Mr. Max Wellington. I heard her 
telling the other day what 2 magnificent lace she 
should order for the bridal veil. What’s the 
matter, Mr. Johnson? Good gracious, cook, 
your coffee’s so hot it has nearly choked him !” 

Mr. Johnson was very earnestly trying his 
coffee, were it hot or cold, and he kept his cup to 
his face so long that Lizette actually waited three 
minutes without a word, thus giving her nimble 
tongue a most uhusual rest. 

“T’m not burned, thank you,” he said, setting 
the emp down at last. “ What were you saying 
about Miss Laura ?” 

“T hadn’t got to Miss Laura yet; but she’s as 
nice and smart a lady as one would wish to see. 
Don’t I like to dress her for the parties? If I 
set a wreath wrong, or raffle a flounce, she don’t 
get angry as Miss Emma does, but snaps her 
bright eyes at me, gives me a playful slap with 
her fan, and says, “There, you foolish Lizette, 
now you must go over that again. If you make 
a fright of me, I'll tell them who dressed me.’ 
She’s a sweet little thing, but she’s not half so 
much admired as her sister. They don’t know 
what we servants know. Miss Laura don’t 
talk about her beaux like Miss Emma; but I 
know well enough the one she likes—Mr. Ev- 
erett’s bouquets are always saved—but I don’t 
think it’s a settled thing like the other.” 

“And are these all the ladies in the family ?” 
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family. O, I forgot, there’s Helen Burton.” 

“ And who is she ?” 

“ Why, that’s something we none of us know, 
exactly. There’s mystery somewhere—the fam- 
ily never talk about her. She is a ward of Mr. 
Maynard’s, and is going to marry Godfrey May- 
nard, the only son. She never goes into the 
drawing-room, or to any of the parties, but has 
a suit of rooms by herself in the second story. 
She is very still and quiet, most always at her 
music, but sometimes she looks so sorrowful my 
heart aches for her. Mr. Maynard is very angry 
if we talk about her, or speak to her. I believe 
half Miss Liscomb’s business is to watch the 
poor thing. I know this much, I’ve seen Helen 
turn as white as that cup when Mrs. Liscomb 
came upon her suddenly.” 

“It is very singular,” said the new comer, 
thoughtfully. 

“It would be well for you, Lizette, if the 
master heard you say as much as you've just told 
to Johnson,” interrupted the butler, crossly, a 
little jealous of the new comer’s popularity. 

At that moment was heard a short, dry cough 
behind them. All turned in the direction of the 
sound. A tall, stout woman, in an elaborately- 
trimmed wrapper, stood on the threshold, her 
cold, piercing, steel-blue eyes darting from one 
to another of the startled group. Cold hauteur 
was all betrayed by the set, immovable features 
of the florid face. 

“‘ Muffins and toast both withthe steak, cook,” 
she said, quietly, and withdrew. 

Lizette pushed away her plate, and sprang up 
in an agony of fear. 

“ Did she hear me, do you think? Mon Dieu, 
Iam ruined! 0, this wicked tongue of mine, 
it is always working mischief for me.” 

When the coachman came down to his break- 
fast the next morning, Lizette was missing, and 
a stranger supplied her place. 

“ Where is Lizette ?” asked he, innocently. 

The cook and butler both looked in all direc- 
tions ere they dared to reply. 

“She has gone. She was discharged last 

” 


Somewhat startled, Max scarcely knew what 
to think ; but ever afier he took care to give a 
careful glance of vivid curiosity toward the mys- 
terious apartments. Itwas not many days be- 
fore the coach was ordered to take Mrs. Liscomb 
an airing. Not much rélishing the office, John 
Johnson reined up his horses at the steps, and 
waited coolly for her appearance. His eye lost 
its listlessness speedily, however, when he saw 
the graceful, black-robed figure beside her. Mrs. 


. + ‘ventured the coachman, when the lively talker 
» paused for breath. 
“Mrs. Liscomb, the housekeeper, who feels 
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Liscomb’s face wore a look of vinegarish asperity, 
as the young man sprang down with such alac- 
rity to open the carriage door, and turning to her 
companion, who was gazing wistfully down the 


me.” 

The girl started, a swift look of terror faded 
away even the faint color that the air had brought 
to her pale cheeks, and she hastened down the 
steps and entered the carriage. Involantarily as 
he assisted her, the coachman gave her hand a 
sympathetic pressure. One shy glance of grati- 
tude from the mournful eyes showed she com- 
prehended his meaning. Rustling her silk 
flounces with an air of stately grandeur that 
would have been exceedingly ludicrous, had it 
not been so hateful to the silent observer, the 
portly Mrs, Liscomb at last settled herself com- 
fortably among the cushions, and the carriage 
proceeded on its way. Nota sound of conver- 
sation broke the stillness from the time they left 
the house until they returned again. Still paler, 
and more drooping, the young girl turned toward 
the house. Max looked after her in pensive 
sympathy with her unknown grief. His thoughts 
were not immediately diverted, although the 
young ladies came down the steps ready for a 
drive through the fashionable promenade. The 
coach windows were lowered, and this time there 
was no lack of conversation; indeed it flowed so 
fast and free it was scarcely intelligible; but 
presently the sound of his own name roused him 
from his abstraction. 

“ Who would have believed it possible,” said 
the fair Emma, pettishly, “that Max Welling- 
ton should leave town for an indefinite period 
without a parting call, or at least a line of fare- 
well? I've a mind to be extremely cool on his 
return,” 

“TI don’t think he need be under painful appre- 
hension,” retorted her laughing sister. “ He 
will not encounter an Arctic iceberg. I'll wager 
a pair of gloves his first salutation will call up 
your sweetest smile. But I own it was rather 
unloverlike. In fact, sis, I never thought he 
was remarkably earnest in his devotion.” 

A frown darkened Emma’s polished forehead. 
She flung her sister a glance neither gentle nor 
loving. 

“I presume you think his friend Everett more 
sincere 

Laura colored a little, and her eyes flashed. 
“Your words are unjust, Emma. You know I 
never, by word, Jook or deed, intimated that I 
held any sway over Mr. Everett. More than 
that, you are aware I always have disapproved a 
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girl’s foolish boasts concerning her admirers, 
especially your own arrogant assumption of Max 
Wellington’s love, because he happens to have 
given you more attention than any other lady 
can claim. It was always my doctrine that such 
ideas should never be cherished until a plain 
declaration has made them certain. I think 
your present mortification a just punishment.” — - 

Emma turned around, her beautiful featares 
distorted with rage. Such a whirlwind of pas- 
sion, such fiery reproaches, and angry tears, it 
was never his fortune to behold before, and the 
reins nearly fell from the coachman’s paralyzed 
hands, as the paroxysm grew more furious. 
Laura was evidently no stranger to such scenes. 
She sighed once or twice, and then with an arch 
look in her eye, said, hurriedly : 

“Look, Emma, there is Mr. Everett! Can 
that be Max Wellington with him ?”’ 

Emma turned away sulkily, but checked her 
tears, and drew her veil over her flushed face. 
In a few moments Hal Everett, mounted on a 
superb black horse, came dashing to the side of 
the carriage, while his companion dropped in the 
rear. The malicious equestrian rode torward as 
if from the restlessness of his horse; but there 
was one who guessed the drift of the mancuvre, 
when a swift, droll look of scrutiny was flung 
full in John Johnson’s face. Returning to the 
carriage window, a gay conversation ensued be- 
tween the ladies and himself, while to the aston- 
ishment of the silent listener on the box, Em- 
ma prattled on with the playful sweetness he had 
so often admired. When they returned home, in 
closing the carriage door he accidentally stepped 
upon Emma’s flowing drapery, and the haughty 
reproof he received completed the cure of Max 


, Wellington’s admiration for the beautifal Emma, 


Maynard. 

His object attained, one would have supposed) 
that very night his resignation had been tendered 
to the astonished merchant ; but no, a nameless. 
yet potent enchantment still held him at the an- 
seemly post, It was no longer when the young: 
ladies required the coach, that his interest was 
excited, but when prim, disagreeable Mrs. Lis- 
comb took her melancholy charge to ride, that 
John Johnson sprang with such alacrity upon 
the box. 

Besides, the family were to go into the country 
in another week, either to their own manor house, 
or to the seashore, and he had learned from his 
cautious inquiries that Mrs. Liscomb and Helen 
Barton always accompanied them. He felt 
hopeful of commencing an acquaintance with the 
latter, and it seemed somehow essential to his 


happiness. To the seashore it was at length de- 


| 
street, she said, sharply : 
“ Hurry yourself, Helen! Come, get in before 
| 
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cided they should go. Fortunately for our pseudo 
coachman’s plans, the hotels were overflowing 
with visitors, and Mrs. Liscomb and Helen were 
separated from the rest of the family, and sent to 
the same boarding-house with himself. 

Still another propitious circumstance was, that 
either because the heat induced indolence, or that 
their present locality was free from the danger 
she was to avert, Helen’s watchful guardian re- 
laxed her vigilance, and permitted her to stroll 
alone through the gardens, and even to the 
beach, although with sundry violent threats in 
case of allowing strangers to talk with her, that 
seriously detracted from the pleasure of the 
favor. So it happened his ardent wish was grat- 
ified, and at length they met in the pretty arbor 
behind the boarding-house, from which one be- 
held a smiling and charming scene. Near at 
hand the gray-ribbed rocks against which the 
surf beat in impotent wrath, showering them 
with snowy spray, and then the sea growing 
calmer as it deepened, and spreading farther and 
further till sky and water seemed to mingle into 
one. In the distance the graceful tower of the 
lighthouse, and the grim walls of the fort, between 
which the white-winged ships, like birds, were 
flitting to and fro, while behind the arbor the 
clustering roofs of the houses, the slender spires 
of the churches, and the green, luxuriant foliage 
of the groves added a cheerful and picturesque 
landscape to the marine view. On all this the 
thoughtful hazel eye of Helen Burton gazed 
dreamily, with a wistful sadness, as it turned to- 
ward the far-reaching waves that leaped on gaily 
from the distant shores of another continent. 

“Free and untamed,” she murmured drearily, 
‘the sea is a mockery to a bondslave like 
me.” 

Max Wellington had been gazing in respect- 
fal sympathy upon her sorrowful face. He ad- 
vanced at these words, and made known his 
presence. 

“Miss Burton,” said he, frankly, “I have 
long sympathized with your grief, which I could 
not fail to see, as well as been indignant at the 
ceaseless surveillance exercised on all your 
movements. Tell me, I entreat you, if there is 
nothing a sincere and earnest friend may do to 
relieve you from a position so unpleasant as yours 
must be ?” 

She looked at him a moment fixedly, then 
dropping her eyes, dejectedly shook her head. 

“I beg you will not distrust me. What can I 
say to assure you that I speak only from a disin- 
terested desire to befriend you? Circumstances 
may make you doubt—in fact I must own I am 
not exactly the personage I seem.” 
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.»‘I do not doubt your sincerity or honorable 
kindness,” she hastened to answer, a shy, soft 
smile lending a new beauty to her face, “ nor 
should I resent the proffer of assistance and 
sympathy from a servant in my guardian’s fam- 
ily, even were I ignorant, as I am not, of the 
true name of Mr. Maynard’s coachman.” 

He started, and looked at her in consternation. 
She smiled again, with an arch vivacity, ex- 
tremely becoming, and said : 

“You dropped a roll of receipts one day in 
passing my door; the chambermaid, thinking 
they were mine, brought them in to me. They 
were of slight importance, and I glanced over 
them carelessly to ascertain the rightful owner. 
Was it strange I wondered to find Max Welling- 
ton charged for a suit of coachman’s clothing, 
in fact the very suit John Johnson wears ?” 

His laugh rang out with hers, and then as her 
face grew grave again, he said, deprecatingly : 

“Do you blame me very much ?” 

“ How should I, since I am supposed to be 
ignorant of your motives ?”’ 

“T am not vain enough to suppose you gave 
the coachman enough attention to wonder at his 
unusual proceeding.” 

“On the contrary, I did consider the subject 
very frequently, until at last, from the servants’ 
gossip I gained a bint that satisfied me.” 

“Then you know I have found the beauty I 
admired but a painted mask to hide selfishness, 
frivolity and irritability.” 

She did not answer, for her eyes were on the 
sea, with the old look of despondency in their 
dim depths. 

“ But this is nothing to you,” he said, abrupt- 
ly. “Is there any way that either Max Wel- 
lington or John Johnson can serve you ?” 

“ None at all,” was the reply. 

The gloomy tone brought the tears to his 


eyes. 

“ At least,” said he, impulsively, “I can help 
you bear sorrow. I can be your friend.” 

“ My friend !” was the dreamy rejoinder ; “ yes, 
it would be a blessed privilege to say I had a 
friend.”’ 

“ But you are betrothed, surely you have one 
friend ?” 

A shiver went over her frame—the small hands 
clung to each other tremblingly —she gasped, 
rather than spoke : 

“ Betrothed! O, heavens, what a betrothal ! 
And yet, iron necessity has forged the engage- 
ment ring.” 

“Then you do not love him ?” repeated Max, 
in astonishment. 

“Love him! I abhor, I detest, I utterly 
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loathe him. Death were a bridegroom how 
gladly welcomed in his stead !” 

“ You shock me, Miss Burton. Why do you 
consent to so sacrilegious an engagement? Let 
me be your friend, and take you now, this mo- 
ment, from the tyranny that seems to have 
crushed, your spirits. There is no power to 
compel such an alliance.” 

For a moment her face kindled with a glow of 
grateful joy ; she half rose, and stretched her 
hands out to him, and then suddenly sinking 
back into her seat, she said, in a keen, sharp 
tone of anguish : 

“ It is impossible—there is no escape—I should 
not go, though the way were clear before me, 
free from pursuit. Do not speak of it again, it 
is torturing me for a hopeless purpose.” 

Completely bewildered and perplexed, he 
turned the conversation to other subjects, de- 
lighted to find her unusually refined and intelli- 
gent. That meeting was but the prelude to 
many another stolen and delicious interview. 
Friendly words and kindly attentions were so 
rare, it was not strange Helen found consolation 
in this new acquaintance, while for Max Wel- 
lington dawned a new era. Neither paused to 
analyze their own heart emotions until a few 
days previous to their intended return to town. 
Helen had come to the table so white, with such 
a look of stony despair that even in the presence 
of Mrs. Liscomb, Max ventured to address her, 
inquiring respectfully, as became John Johnson, 
if she were ill, while he added, in a hurried 
whisper : 

“TI shall wait for you in the arbor till you 
come.” 

Agitated and anxious, he paced nervously the 
narrow circle of the arbor, but when at last she 
came, the torrent of eager words died from his 
lips, and he only said : 

“ What is it, Helen ?” 

A pitiful smile unbent the pallid sternness of 
the lips. 

“Do I look much like a bride? Yet they tell 
me to-morrow is my wedding day. The case 
you brought from the hotel contains the mocking 
finery to draw away the eyes of the multitude in 
the church from my despairing face. Godfrey 
Maynard came to see me this morning. We 
are to be married to-morrow. Just Heavens, 
there’s no way for me to escape the inexorable 
fate ” 

“ Inexorable !”’ repeated Max, bitterly. “ Hel- 
en, what is this mysterious bond that holds you 
to what your soul abhors? I implore you to 
confide in me. O, Helen, dear Helen, gladly, 
thankfully would I take you to my home and 
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heart, and brave the worst you dread. Can you 
return no favor to me? I love you, Helen.” 

Her hazel eyes were fixed upon him in wild 
surprise—a spark of joy leaped into them—a 
flush of pleasure burned on her cheek just long 
enough to show its ghastly pallor, and she ‘Te- 
peated dreamily : 

“You love me! Is it possible ?” 

“ How could it be otherwise ?” he answered, 
with a gleam of hope. “ Will you bestow this 
great joy upon met Do you, can you love me 
in return ?” 

Her eyes were fixed upon the manly face, 
grand with the fervor of his emotions, and gaz- 
ing thus, her head sank lower and lower, until it 
reached her clasping hands, and the voice in 
which she spoke was so faint he bent forward to 
catch the words. 

“Do I love you? Ah, Max, I never knew or 
thought of it before; but I know now that I 
have always loved you.” 

He bent rapturously over the downcast face. 
“ My own Helen, then let me seize my treasure 
now, this moment, and when to-morrow’s hateful 
bridegroom calls for you, let your husband be 
beside you to answer him.” 

“O, that it could be—that the blessed lot were 
indeed mine,” she moaned. And then suddenly 
springing away from him, she screamed, and 
pointed toward the arbor entrance. 

Mrs. Liscomb stood there with a sneer, and an 
angry smile on her flushed face. 

“ This is fine—quite a scene! Really, Miss 
Burton, I was not aware you were such a ro- 
mantic person. So you prefer the coachman, 
even when you may have the master ?” cried the 
new comer, and then she burst forth fiercely, 
“It is well, my lady, that I have found you out, 
Go in this moment to the house !”” 

“Helen,” cried her lover, indignantly, “do 
not obey the insolent demand. Come to me, 
Helen.” 

Mrs. Liscomb laughed, and raised her coarse 
finger threateningly. 

“ Think a moment, Helen Burton, then go 
into the house, as I bade you.” 

The girl stood as if petrified to stone, obeying 
neither until the woman’s loud voice shouted 
again : 

“I give you one moment longer, and then—” 

With a low cry, Helen said, gaspingly, “ It is 
in vain, my only friend, you cannot help me. 
Farewell, for 1 must obey.” And despite his 
frantic entreaty, she fled away from them to the, 
house. 

“ Execrable creature!” cried Max, fiercely 
turning to the triumphant housekeeper, “what 
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fiendish trap have you sprung upon that innocent 

“Really, Mr. Johnson, you forget to whom 
you are speaking. Mr. Maynard will hear of 
this to-night, and you will have the satisfaction 
of losing your situation through this impertinent 
conduct. I do not stop to bandy words with my 
inferiors.” And while Max Wellington stood 
nearly frantic with rage and disappointment, the 
wrathful housekeeper stalked away. 

What could Max do? Submit to see his 
Helen sacrificed he would not, and yet how 
could he help it, since Helen herself refused to 
leave them? Reflection brought no consolation. 
The day was extremely sultry, to which fortu- 
nate circumstance he owed his freedom from 
duty, and he loitered around the boarding-houee, 
hoping to exchange if but a single word with 
Helen ; but both she and Mrs. Liscomb were in- 
visible. Neither appeared at the evening meal, 
and in wretched despair, he turned down to the 
beach, finding the darkness and the sullen roar of 
the waves in unison with his own mood. Tired 
at length of pacing to and fro, he flung himself 
upon the sand beneath the jagged brow of a 
huge rock. While he lay there he heard the 
crash of feet among the shells and pebbles, and 
then the sound of suppressed voices. His heart 
gave a sudden leap as he distinguished that of 
Mrs, Liscomb, responded to by the full tones of 
Mr. Maynard. Singularly enough, as they 
came on they paused beside the very rock be- 
hind which he lay. He scarcely stirred or 
breathed. 

“T cannot thank you too much for the timely 
discovery,” said Mr. Maynard; “there’s no 
telling what mischief the fellow might have 


» made to-morrow. I never thought of danger in 


such a direction. Bah, I had no idea her tastes 
were so low—a coachman—and after expressing 
such dislike for Godfrey! She shrank from him 
as if he had been a serpent. He was almost dis- 
gusted himself, and says if her father’s fortune 
was a single thousand less, he would be as loath 
as she. Iam prepared to hear him rave when 
he knows all ; but my plans are well laid.” 

“ And as soon as they are actually married, 
you promise I shall take my place as Mrs. 
Maynard ?” 

“Certainly, certainly, or in a few months 
after. We mast get the girls away in their own 
establishments first ; but there’s no doubt they’ll 
soon be off with these beaux of theirs. You 
have no fears that Helen will ruin all at the last 
moment ?” 

“No, indeed; no charmed bird ever was more 
completely cowed. The fright is so great it is 
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almost insanity. You onght to give me credit 
for ingenuity. No other plan would have worked 
so well. I can't help pitying her, she is so meek 
and humble, and suffers so much through it. 
She fally believes the moment she refuses to obey 
us, we can prove to the world that her father, 
who was her pride and joy, was @ cowardly mur- 
derer, who died without revealing his miserable 
secret. It must be owned she is a dutiful 
daughter. ‘There are not many so foolish as to 
sacrifice everything to a dead father’s memory. 
What a scene it was when I first told her! She 
moaned and sobbed, ‘My father a murderer! 
my father a murderer ! till I could hardly stand 
it myself. It’s lucky he said those crazy words 
just before he died, ‘O, I am guilty, I am 
guilty! Save it, Helen, from coming to the 
world!’ I don’t think those letters we fixed up 
would have amounted to anything without that. 
No, there’s no fear but she’ll marry your son. 
She thinks it’s her duty, and she’s one of the 
kind to walk in that way, though the path is all 
thorns.” 

“I suppose it’s all safe; but I am nervous, 
and shall be till it is over. That’s why I hurried 
Godfrey home from France, and got it up so 
suddenly. I’ve been so tormented with fear lest 
some handsome scamp should find her out, and 
steal a husband’s right to demand of me a set- 
tlement of her property ; but if she marries my 
own son, it will be nobody’s business, and no one 
will care if I have used up the fortune her father 
left in my charge. As for Godfrey, I expect he 
will rave, but I reckon I can keep him quiet. 
I’m sure half of it has gone to pay the debts of 
the reckless scamp. Now, my dear Liscomb, I 
trust you will make a sure thing of the business ; 
you know it will be for your interest to save the 
Maynard name from disgrace.” 

“You may be sure of me; but look out for 
that Johnson. And if ours is the last of all, it 
shall be the grandest wedding of all.” 

** But I am afraid our absence will be noticed ; 
we must return. Remember, my dearest Lis- 
comb, our fortune depends upon the events of 


_to-morrow.” 


They moved on slowly, and slowly and cau- 
tiously the prostrate listener rose up, and throw- 
ing off the wig, brushed back his own raven 
locks from his damp forehead, and lifting up his 
eyes to the dark canopy of starless clouds, he 
murmured : 

“ Kind Heaven, I thank thee! It seems as if 
a miracle had led me to the discovery of what is 
safety for Helen, and peace and joy for me.” 
Then in a low soliloquy he continued, ‘“‘ Now, 
then, for a rapid commencement. I mast find a 
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sure man to despatch to town, and bring Hal 
Everett, and other reliable friends, to prove my 
identity, if needful. They will not fail me if 
they have to ride all day. Since Helen will be 
decked in bridal garments, I mean she shall leave 
the church a wife; but not yours, pitiful, con- 
temptible Godfrey Maynard.” 

Two hours after the coachman reached his 
little room at the boarding-house. The lights in 
the building were all extinguished, and its occu- 
pants supposed to be sound asleep. But Max 
Wellington had no idea of sleep. He sat down 
to the table, and drew toward him the uncouth 
looking ink bottle, extemporizing a portfolio of 
his hat-box cover, and wrote rapidly and earn- 
estly. It does not interest us to know more than 
the last paragraph : 

“So, then, Hal, Brae can understand the 
whole ; and as pn friend, I would suggest you 
bring down with you an orange wreath and bridal 
veil, and take the fair bridesmaid at once as your 
wife, for I assure you she is all your lover's 
fancy pictures. It may save you both much un- 
certs for it may be that Maynard’s vil- 

y will be trumpeted before the world. I trust 
and hope not; but his own conduct must decide, 
for Helen must be released, and her hand given 
where her heart goes, though the whole family 
were ruined. I give you the hint, knowing if 

a love Laura, neither loss of wealth nor family 

isgrace will affect you. Do not fail to heed my 


previous instructions. Yours ever, ¥ 
“ 


The letter was sealed and directed before Max 
noticed the note lying on the table directed to 
him. It was from Mr. Maynard, ordering him 
to be ready to drive a buggy to the city for repair 
early on the ensuing morning. He smiled 


“Not so fast, my worthy employer. I will 
drive your buggy a mile or so; but I shall 
scarcely be out of your way at church time.” 

Three low raps at the door interrupted him. 
He responded with the same signal, and a man, 
a fellow-boarder, entered at once. 

“ Ah, Brown, justin time, the letter is finished ; 
charge your brother to let nothing deter him 
from delivering it at once. Now, then, for your 
own instructions. Mind not let the fire master 
you, and prove a real instead of a mock con- 
flagration ; but still have light material enough 
to make considerable blaze before Mrs. Lis- 
comb’s door. How about that message to Miss 
Burton ¢” 

“ The girl did her part nicely. She pretended 
the water pitcher had not been filled, and Mrs. 
Liscomb unlocked the door to let her in. She 
kept telling how cool it was, until Miss Helen, 
who was reading, asked for a glass, and when 
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she handed it to her, Chloris dropped your scrap 
of paper into her lap. Miss Burton seemed to 
understand at once, for she dropped her book 
over it.” 

“Then,” said Max, with a sigh of relief, 
“she will be dressed, and ready; poor girl, she 
knows not for what. Your part, Brown, is to 
carry off Mrs. Liscomb. She’s an extensive 
and not very delectable armful; but gold shall 
be your amends for loss of strength. Be sure 
you frighten her into thinking she will be burned 
if she lingers a moment in the house, and you 
yourself must be so frantic with alarm as to 
carry her a long distance further than is neces- 
sary. The carriage will be at hand, and while 
the rest of you are extinguishing the fire, and re- 
storing order, I shall be driving along, leisurely 
explaining the case to Miss Burton. Are the 
movements all clear to you ?” 

“ Perfectly, and they promise to be very enter- 
taining. Shall I take the letter?” 

“ Yes, and au revoir till the fire.” 

In the room she shared with Mrs. Liscomb, 
sat Helen Burton reading her Bible, although the 
clock had struck twelve, ringing out so distinet- 
ly and solemnly through the hall, it sent a shiver 
to her frame, already nervous and excited, from 
the brief line in her lover’s handwriting, which 
the girl had so adroitly placed in her possession. 
She read it again and again, scarcely knowing 
what to make of its purport. 

“Do not retire to-night, but be dressed, wait- 
ing for Max.” 

Twice Mrs. Liscomb had roused herself and ask- 
ed, sleepily, “ Why don’t you come to bed, Hel 
en?” and twice she had evaded the question, and 
busied herself in apparent compliance, until sleep 
had sealed her persecutor’s eyes again. While 
she sat thus weary, heartsick and bewildered, she 
heard the quick rush of hurrying footsteps. The 
shrill, wild ery rang out, searcely able to add a 
new terror to her already overflowing cup— 
“Fire! Fire! Fire!” 

It reached even Mrs. Liscomb’s drowsy ears. 
She stirred uneasily, and sprang up wide awake, 
when a sudden blow was heard against the door. 

“Fire! Fire! unlock the door !”’ was scream- 
ed there hoarsely. Mrs Liscomb leaped frantic- 
ally to obey, while Helen stood still, as the door 
crashed back, revealing a bright blaze in the hall. 

“ Quick, quick, madam, for your life, a shawl, 
a blanket!” shouted Brown. 

She tore the blanket from the bed and wrap- 
ped it around her, saying, “ Follow us, Helen.” 
She could say no more, for she was grasped in a 
pair of strong arms, and borne through the 
smoke and flame away out of Helen’s sight. 
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Helen prepared to follow, when a quiet hand 
was laid on hers, 

“This way, Helen.” . And she was led to the 
side entrance through the hurrying crowd, and 
hastily thrust into a chaise waiting there. Once 
the reins in his hands, Max turned to her a 
beaming face. 

“Max, Max, what do you mean?” she asked, 

‘anxiously. ‘“ You must not take me away. I 
shall remain. I have consented, spite of my 
wretchedness. I chose itas the only way. I 
shall marry Godfrey Maynard to-morrow.” 

“Pardon me, dear Helen, if I doubt your 
words. I predict Godfrey Maynard receives no 
bride to-morrow.” 

“Ts he dead?” she gasped. 

“No, but Max Wellington is alive. I appeal 
to your own conscience if that is not good reason 
for prohibiting the mockery of a marriage with 
Maynard.” 

“Tt is dreadful, it is horrible,” she sobbed ; 
“ but I chose it as the least evil.” 

“ Helen, dearest, it is cruel to torture you thus. 
Look up, my darling, there is light, and joy, and 
deliverance for you. Hear my story.” 

When in a brief space of time the chaise rolled 
again toward the boarding-house where all 
was still confusion, though fright and danger 
had subsided, Helen Burton turned her tear- 
drenched face, albeit it had never shone so 
luminous with joy before, to her lover, and whis- 
pered, “I will follow your instructions implicit- 
ly, but O, the relief it will be when it is past.’’ 

“ I sympathize with you there, but I will save 
all possible notoriety. Ido not want to take 
you clandestinely, but openly, in your guardian’s 
presence, to marry you before the whole fashion- 
able world, which I understand will fill the 
charch, for the event you have known but a few 
days, has, through Miss Emma’s love of display, 
been privately in all her friends’ possession these 
two weeks. Good-night, now.” 

“Where have you been, Helen?” asked Mrs. 
Liscomb, sharply, as Helen made her way to the 
group in which the former stood. 

“I attempted to follow you, but the smoke 
concealed you. Then I went up) and down the 
street. I have only just discovered you.” 

“ Well, come back to the chamber. It was a 
great fright for nothing. What a gallant man 
Mr. Brown is! I had no idea he thought so 
much of me. He carried me twice as far as was 
needful, for fear I should be injured in the 
crowd.” 

Emma and Laura Maynard were very gay 
over the preparations for their brother’s wedding. 
It is but justice to say they were entirely igno- 
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tant of Helen’s reluctance, for it had been Mr. 
Maynard’s policy to keep them as much apart 
as possible, which Helen’s passive submission to 
Mrs. Liscomb had not been likely to prevent. 
They looked upon her as a strange, dejected 
creature, and notwithstanding her grace and 
beauty, thought it strange their brother should 
fancy her. 

In the midst of their gay excitement over the 
flowers, laces and bridal favors on the afternoon 
of the bridal day, they heard with delight of 
the arrival of a party of gentlemen friends from 
the city. Laura’s cheek took a warmer rose as 
Hal Everett hurried to her side, and it burned 
still deeper as they entered upon a low, ‘but ex- 
ceedingly earnest conversation. 

“ But in the name of reason, Harry,” she said, 
at last, “what should I do for a trousseau? [ 
never heard of such a thing.” 

“ Trousseau! don’t say in the name of reason, 
but of vanity and folly. No, no, little Laura, 
you shall not escape with that shallow excuse. 
We'll be off directly for Paris, can’t you provide 
one there? gold is powerful, and you know I’m 
no hand for hoarding it. Say quick, I may go 
to your father!” 

“Why, if it is so desperate—if you must—” 
she began, with a pretty pout on her rosy lip, be- 
lied by the dancing, happy eyes—“ no, no, stop, 
I'll ask him myself. I’ve a glorious idea. Say 
nothing to anyone. You say you broughta 
veil and wreath? O, we’ll have rare sport of 
their surprise.” 

He laughed at her mischievous face, bat bade 
her follow her own will so far as it did not deny 
his request. She walked directly to the sitting- 
room, where she surprised her father and Mrs. 
Liscomb in close conversation. 

“ Father,” said she, abruptly, “are you will- 
ing I should marry Mr. Hal Everett, whenever 
I want to?” 

He showed his pleasure plainly. “Certainly, 
my dear.” 

She nodded her thanks arehly, and bounded 
away to the drawing room again. 

“Emma,” said she, approaching her sister, 
leaning on Mr, Everett’s arm, “I’ve changed 
my groomsman. Mr, Everett insists that he 
can best sustain the honor.” 

“ Ab,” replied Emma, with heightened color, 
‘so you are here, Mr. Everett! Did your friend 
Wellington come with the party ?” 

“ Yes, he is in town.” 

Her face was radiant. “I wonder would he 
like to be groomsman, likewise? I can easily 
put Mr. Percival aside.” 

“Doubuess he would fully appreciate the 
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honor, but I know he said imperative business 
would prevent his joining us at the church until 
somewhat late, but he was resolved to be there 
before the ceremony was over.” 

Emma hurried away tg.be still more interest- 
ed in her toilet, now the one she most desired to 
please was to behold the enchanting effect of the 
exquisite robes of fleecy lace, and fairy-like gar- 
lands of flowers. At the same time Helen was 
submitting quietly to the tasteful fingers of a 
French dressing-maid, and the effect of aerial 
robes of snowy purity, of graceful flowers, and 
glittering ornaments, upon one who had hitherto 
worn only such plain and sombre garments, was 
absolutely startling. The voluble French wo- 
man chattered like a magpie, turning her round 
and round to admire the dazzling loveliness hid- 
den so long from the world, believing, foolish 
creature, that it was all the effect of her own 
magical fingers. Even Mrs. Liscomb felt proud 
of the bride as she surveyed her critically, before 
announcing the arrival of the coach. 

“ You are a good girl, Helen,”’ she said, “ and 
are behaving nicely.” 

Helen shivered, and shrank away from the of- 
fered kiss, and without a word, followed down 
to the carriage. The hour for the ceremony 
was late in the afternoon. Sometime before 


that, the church was thronged with a highly 


fashionable audience, who, after the usual tedious 
waiting, were gratified by the sound of the ap- 
proaching wheels that bore on the bridal party. 
Then ceased the hum of whispered conversation, 
the rustle of restless garments, and a silent throb 
of expectation settled on the air. Breathless and 
impatient, the congregation waited, while a long, 
long interval intervened ; and then came to them 
the quick, excited tones of parleying voices, and 
while wonder and perplexity were within, with- 
out, in the little church vestibule, were agitation, 
consternation and dismay, as well as grateful, 
overwhelming joy. One by one the coaches dis- 
charged their fair burdens, until the whole party 
entered the vestibule. Godfrey Maynard ad- 
vanced with a slightly nervous smile, and offered 
his arm to the pale, but as he inwardly acknowl- 
edged with a startled thrill of satisfaction, sur- 
passingly beautiful bride. 

She hesitated, and sweeping aside the clouds 
of lace that floated softly from the orange wreath, 
wrapping her whole figure in a mist that seemed 
stolen from some Alpine nymph, so delicate was 
its tracery, worthy only the magic loom of the 
frost king, and cast a hurried, imploring glance 
around the place. There was so much wild 
eagerness in the hazel eyes, Mr. Maynard, who 
was to give away the bride, stepped hastily for- 
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ward, but before he reached her side another 
figure was there Emma Maynard started for- 
ward with a gesture of delight. 

“Max Wellington!” she exclaimed, and 
glancing at his elegant toilet, with snowy gloves 
and bridal favor, she added, triumphantly : 

“So you have come to be my groomsman, af- 
ter all? Mr. Leslie must excuse—” 

“I beg your pardon,” interrapted Max Wel- 
lington, quietly, advancing to the side of Helen. 
“T have already promised to take this lady for 
my partner.” 

“Q, Max, what a blunder!” laughed the 
merry Laura, you have chosen the bride. But 
by the way, sir, where have you left your yellow 
wig, and those odious whiskers—ah, ha, I never 
mistrusted you till this moment. Isee now, why 
our coachman was unable to drive us to church,” 

“ Our coachman!” exclaimed Emma and her 
father, in the same breath. 

“I confess Miss Laura’s penetration is not at 
fault,” replied Max Wellington. “Another time 
will do as well to explain the freak. Now, we 
must remember the congregation is waiting.” 

“Then leave that lady’s side ; she is the bride, 
as you have been told,” said Mr. Maynard, look- 
ing very anxious and disturbed. 

“Certainly, she is the bride,” was the cool re- 
ply ; “that’s why I am here, for she is my bride, 
and not Mr. Godfrey Maynard’s.” 

“Thunder and Mars!” exclaimed the last 
named personage. “I’ve heard you eulogized 
as a gentleman, Mr. Max Wellington, but I’m 
blessed if I stand such insolence as this.” 

“ Give place, sir,” added Mr. Maynard senior, 
advancing with a face purple with rage. “ This 
is no time for idle jests.” 

“ Indeed it is not,” cried the undaunted lover, 
placing Helen’s trembling hand on his arm. “I 
am the last one to make light of this occasion. 
Now look you, Mr. Maynard, you came to give 
away your ward, this young lady, at the mar- 
riage altar, but the bridegroom you have propos- 
ed is distasteful to ber, and the one she chooses 
—speak, Helen, tell them all his name.” 

Helen looked up into his assuring face, and 
answered, calmly : 

“Tt is he who was John Johnson yesterday, 
and Max Wellington to-day.” 

“ You hear, all of you? Now I ask why the 
wedding should not proceed, with a change to 
the rightful bridegroom ?” 

“It shall never be !” thundered Mr. Maynard. 
“I forbid it. This wedding shall go on as fixst 
proposed. Helen Burton, dare you brave me 


thus ?” 
“Hold!” interposed Max, sternly. “No 
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more threats for Helén. Listen yourself, and 
tremble. I was lying behind the rock where you 
and a person who shall be nameless here, held 
an important conversation last evening. Noi a 
word was lost upon my ear. Now, sir, shall this 
ceremony proceed without your son, in a quiet 
and decent manner, or will you brave a scene 
here, and a public exposure hereafter ?” 

While the rest of the group looked on in 
breathless consternation, Mr. Maynard stood 
completely crushed. He saw his hopes were 
blasted, and trembled for his own safety. 

“Have you grown dumb?” asked Max, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Will you save scandal, and give 
away the bride as your guardianship requires, or 
shall we go in alone ?” 

Yes, yes,” stammered the frightened guar- 
dian, ‘I will do the best I can. Go back home, 
Godfrey, it is no use to resist. I must let her 
marry him.” 

Godfrey saw by his father’s face there was no 
alternative, and with a muttered curse, he tore 
off his white gloves, and threw himself into one 
of the carriages. Mutely, end with strange emo? 
tions, the train reformed, and in the prevalent 
agitation no one noticed how Emma’s hand 
shook, although it grasped the pearl and gold 
bouquet-holder so tightly that its rim of carved 
leaves left their tiny indentation on her glove. 
It was worth witnessing, the sudden start of sur- 
prise that passed from face to face, as the bridal 
train swept towards the altar. 

“What, is it possible?” whispered one to an- 
other—“ that’s is not Godfrey Maynard, why, it 
is Max Wellington—our Max. I thought he 
was across the ocean.” 

“Astonishing,” “odd enough,” “ but isn’t 
she lovely ?” 

“ Exquisite! where could he have found so 
beautifal a creature ?”’ 

“Perhaps Godfreyiind his bride will come next.” 

The perplexity of the crowd was transferred 
to the altar group, when, after the solemn rite 
was ended, the first couple moved quietly aside, 
and Laura and Mr. Everett filled their vacant 
places. Emma looked flushed and uneasy one 
moment, and then so pale it seemed she would 
faint the next. Mr. Maynard was too stupified 
with his own despair, to be surprised at any fur- 
ther movement, so he obeyed mechanically the 
rector’s signal, and gave away the second bride. 

“Was there ever such a wedding of surprises 
before?” was exchanged from lip to lip, as the 
crowd passed out of the church. “ But where 
was Godfrey, and what does it all mean ?” which 
last was precisely what the outside world never 


knew. Mr. Godfrey Maynard was married the 
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next week to a pretty little girl who had been 
almost broken-hearted at his desertion, and very 
few suspected it was not the original bride. Em- 
ma hurried from the coach the moment they 
reached the hotel, and regardless of the gay 
crowd thronging the drawing-rooms with con- 
gratuiations, hastened to her own room, and 
locking the door, sank into a chair, and burst 
into a flood of tears. Singularly enough, she 
was not more aggrieved by the loss of Max, 
than by the mortifying fact of her sister’s marry- 
ing before her. So believing herself the worst 
used person in the world, she wept on, until a 
burst of music from the parlor reached her ears. 
Then she paused to listen. It was a pity to lose 
the opportunity of showing her exquisite dress 
that had been pronounced so becoming. She 
ran to the mirror—her eyes were not so very red, 
a little toilet water would cool them in a mo- 
ment. Her wreath was carefully adjusted, and 
half an hour saw Emma again in the crowd, 
smiling and happy with the adulation offered her. 
So fascinating was she, that at the first favorable 
moment Mr. Leslie whispered a rapturous declar- 
ation of love, and a proposal of marriage. He 
was accepted. Meanwhile, Mr. Maynard was 
generously relieved from all claims from his 
ward and her husband. 

“Tt was Helen, and not her fortune, that I 
wanted,” said Max, gaily. “Thank Heaven, 
my own fortune is ample to supply all our wants. 
We shall never molest or trouble you, although 
I trust the wickedness of such a course as you 
pursued is as apparent to you as to ourselves.” 

“You may be sure of that,” replied the hum- 
bled, and really penitent man. ‘ You shall see 
proof of my amendment, for I shall retrench all 
my expenses, and I hope to be able to restore to 
you a portion, at least, of that I have purloined. 
But for this generous forbearance and forgiveness 
I can never repay you. I have sent Mrs. Lis- 
comb away, and my one object thenceforward 
shall be to atone for the past.” 

“Don’t forget one thing,” said his son in-law, 
peeping into the room with Laura’s sparkling 
face over his shoulder.” 

* What is that?” asked Max and Mr. May- 
nard both. 

“Why,” came back to them with a peal of 
laughter through the closing door, “don’t forget 
to pay John Johnson’s wages.” 

“The good clergyman has done that, Hal,” 
retorted Max, lifting Helen’s hand to his lips, 
and pointing to the wedding ring. “Come back, 
and tell me if you think I repent my stratagem, 
or that I shall ever cease to be proud of having 
been Mr. Marnarp’s Coacuman !” 
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The mother of poor Tonda, who heard that I 
wished to see him once more, led me to the house 
where the body was laid. The narrow space of 
the room was crowded ; about two hundred wo- 
men were sitting and standing around, singing 
mourning songs to doleful and monotonous airs. 
They were so huddled together that for a while 
I could not distinguish the place of the corpse. 
At last some moved aside, and behold, the body 
of my friend. It was seated in achair. It was 
dressed in a black tail-coat and a pair of panta- 
loons. It had several strings of beads about the 
neck. Altogether, it was a ghastly sight, though 
the pallid face of death cannot be seen in t 

. ‘As I stood looking, filled with solemn 
thoughts, in spite of, or rather because of, per- 
haps, the somewhat ludicrous contrasts about 
me, the mother of Tonda approached. She 
threw herself at the feet of her dead son, and 

him to speak to her once more. And, 
then, when the poor corpse did not answer, she 
uttered a shriek, so long, so piercing, such a wail 
of love and grief, that the tears came into my 
eyes. Poor African mother, she was literally as 
one sorrowing without hope; for these poor 
ple count on nothing beyond the present life. 
For them there is no hope beyond the grave. 
“ All is done,” they say, with an inexpressible 
sadness of conviction that sometimes gave me a 
heartache. Truly, it is worth while to bear 
words of comfort and promise to such as these. 
As I left the hut, thinking these things, the 
wailing recommenced. It would be kept up by 
the women, who are the official mourners on 
these occasions, till the corpse was buried. Then 
the family and friends would lay aside their orna- 
ments for many months, would refrain from 
dancing and all manner of merry-making, till at 
last all is forgotten again. At the funeral the 
friends of poor Tonda wished to bury with him 
a quantity of goods; but as the poor fellow was 
being buried according to the Christian manner, 
Rev. Mr. ee, objected. The good 
missionary preached words of hope to the many 
hundreds standing about the grave, and eo 
the poor, lone, grieving mother found some 
comfort in her heart when she went away. I 
was glad to hope so at any rate——Du Chaillu’s 
African Explorations. 


+ 


HOW TO ADMONISH. 


We must consult the gentlest manner and 
softest seasons of address; our advice must not 
fall like a violent storm, bearing down and mak- 
ing those to droop whom it is meant to cherish 
and refresh. It must descend as the dew upon 
the tender herb, or like melting flakes of anow ; 
the softer it falls the longer it dwells upon and 
the deeper it sinks into the mind. If t are 
few who have the humility to receive advice as 
they ought, it is often because there are few who 
have the discretion to convey it in a proper ve- 
hicle, and who can qualify the harshness and 
bitterness of reproof, — which corrupt na- 
sweeteni reeable ingredients. To pro 
the to the bottons, with all the 
and resolution of a spiritual surgeon, and 
yet with all the and tenderness of & 
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friend, uires a dexterous and masterly 

hand. affable rtment and comp 

of behaviour will disarm the most obstinate ; 

whereas if, instead of calmly pointing out their 

mistake, we preak out into unseemly sallies of 
i influence. 


passion, we cease to have any i — Dewey. 
THE STARS. 
lt n= been concluded among the astrono- 


mers that the stars, though they only appear to 
as brilliant to be — 
as suns, represen solar systems, eac 
stars have a brilliancy and apparent magnitude 
which we may safely presume to be in pro 
tion to their actual size and the distance at which 


being understood that if a 
as one second, or the thirty-six hundredth part 
of a degree, could be ascertained in any one in- 
stance the distance might be assumed in that in- 
stance as not less than 19,200,000 millions of miles! 
In the case of the most brilliant star, Sirius, even 
this minute parallax could not be found; from 
which, of course it was to be inferred that the 
distance of that star was something beyond the 
vast distance which has been stated. In some 
others, on which the experiment has been tried, 
no sensible parallax could be obtained, from 
which the same inference was to be made in their 
case. If we suppose that similar intervals exist 
between all the stars, we shall readily see that 
the s occupied by even the comparatively 
small number visible to the naked eye must be 
vast beyond all power of conception. The num- 
ber visible to the naked eye is about three thoa- 
sand ; but the number is ever increased in pro- 
rtion to the increased power of the telescope. 
none place where they are more thickly sown 
than elsewhere, Sir William Herschel reckoned 
that fifty thousand passed over a field of view 
two degrees in th in a si hour. The 
sky has been “ gauged” in all directions by the 
telescope, so as to ascertain the conditions of dif- 
ferent with to the frequency of the 
stars. The result has been a conviction that, as 
the planets are parts of the solar systems, so are 
solar systems parts of what may be called astral 
systems.— Vestiges of Creation. 


ANECDOTE OF FONTENELLBE. 

Fontenelle, dining a friend one day, and his 
politeness getting the better of his reason, yield- 
ed reluctantly to his desire of having asparagus 
dressed with butter instead of oil, and went slow+ 
ly towards the head of the stairs to give orders 
to this effect. During the absence his friend had 
fallen down in apoplexy, which, observing at his 
be to the stairs: Cook! 
cook! cook !” he cried oat, in a subdued voi 
“ you can dress them with oil!” and he affo 
then to his deceased friend the due offices of 
humanity. 


This I always religiously observed, as a rule, 
never to chide my husband before company, nor 
to prattle abroad of miscarriages at home. 
passes between two people is much easier made 
up than when once it has taken air. 


they are placed from us. Attempts have been 
made to ascertain the distance of some of the 
stars by calculations founded on a parallax, it 
| 
| 
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THE WATCHER. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


The streets are smothered in the snow, 
The chill-eyed stars are cleaving keen 
The frozen air, and, sailing slow, 
The white moon stares across the scene. 


She waits beside the fading fire, 
The gasping taper flickers low, 

And drooping down, and rising higher, 
Her shadow waves to and fro. 


No foot disturbs the sleeping floor, 

No motion save the wintry breath 
That, stealing through the crannied door, 
, Creeps coldly as a thought of death. 


It chills her with its airy stream, 
O cold, O careless midnight blast! 
It wakes her as her fevered dream 
Hath skimmed the sweetness of the past. 


She stirs not yet. The night has drawn 
Its silent stream of stars away, 
And now the infant streaks of dawn 


Begin to prophesy the day. 


She stirs not yet. Within her eye 
That half-crushed teardrop lingers still; 
She stirs not, and the smothered sigh 
Breaks wavelike on the rock of will. 


© heart that will unheeding prove, 
O heart that must unheeded break! 

How strong the hope, how deep the love, 
That burn for faithless folly’s sake! 


> 


(orremat.) 
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BY 8. D. MORTON. 


Tue world never knew of a love more pure 
and holy, bestowed upon a mortal man, than that 
which bound the widowed Vittoria Colonna to 
the poet, painter, sculptor and architect, Michael 
Angelo—that beautiful sentiment which sought 
no return save that of friendship which flourished 
green within the cloisters of Viterbo, and which 
ended only in death. In death? No! Love is in- 
destructible. It lives beyond thetomb. Ihave read 
over and over again, the words of one who came 
fresh from the tomb of Michael Angelo to write 
down what he calls “Passages of the Life and 
Times,” of the divine painter. He says: “Vit- 
toria often left her convent and went to Rome to 
see him, and used to pass some hours with him 
alone. What sentiments must have been ex- 


changed between two such spirits! One day 
she did not come, and he heard she was at the 


point of death. With a sad heart, the poet left 
Rome immediately, for the convent; but alas! 
it was too late—she was no more! He went to 
the chapel where the body was reposing, kneeled 
by it, took her hand in his, and softly and rever- 
ently kissed it. It was the first time that he had 
ever kissed her, and he said he did not dare even 
then to kiss her forehead or face. Reader, do 
you know of a more beautiful picture than of 
that silver-headed old man called Michael Ange- 
lo, kneeling to kiss the hand of that dead woman, 
called Vittoria Colonna?” 


I said the world had known no love more pure 
and holy; yet even this instance has had its par- 
allel—one, where one party was as rich and 
beautiful and virtuous as Vittoria, and where the 
other was, at least, a follower in the steps of the 
famous sculptor. But the artist who won a wo- 
man’s voluntary love three centuries ago, was a 
nobleman by birth, as well as by nature and 
genius ; the descendant of a long line of Tuscan 
counts; while he to whom the love of the beau- 
tiful Florentine princess has been given, hails 
from the land where every man is noble whose 
deeds are noble, and who carves his name, with- 
out aid from his ancestors. 

When I have told the tale, some perhaps will 
cavil at the ruse of the lady who loved this mod- 
ern sculptor so well. Ido not upbold her for it; 
but when was mortal perfect? She will find her 
excuse in some generous hearts, I know. 

Gabriella di Barletta was the daughter of an 
Italian prince. An only and idolized child— 
without the tender care of a mother, beautifal as 
the Hasheesh eaters’ dream of the angels of their 
visionary paradise—who can wonder that the 
prince dreaded lest any one should rob him of 
his child? To none, surely, who had not the 
noblest blocd in his veins and wealth equal to 
his own. 

Gabriella loved her father in return, far too 
well to wish to leave him. Hitherto her life had 
passed in one sweet dream of quiet. The seclu- 
sion which her father had chosen for her, had 
helped to nurture her tastes, and to cultivate her 
mind, while it had tinged her deeply with ro- 
mance. Of world knowledge, she was utterly 
ignorant. The thousand and one conventionali- 
ties of society formed no part of her training. 
A simple child of nature, yet with a love of art 
—an instinctive worship of the beautiful wher- 
ever manifested. It is difficult to describe Ga- 
briella and her points of difference to others. 
While her father worshipped her, he did not in 
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reality know her. In fact, she was waiting for 
some great and absorbing sentiment which should 


draw out and develop her inner nature. Mean- 
time, though educated in the very heart of the 
most exclusive aristocracy, she persisted most 
obstinately in denying that there was any real 
aristocracy in the world, save that of merit. Her 
father thought otherwise, and it was the sole 
point upon which they jarred. Especially was 
the prince bitter upon the subject of unequal 
margiages. ‘‘ No mingling of stations,” was his 
invariable motto. One of his own friends, a 
man high in birth and station, had married his 
daughter’s governess, an estimable young lady, 
with talents and graces fit to adorn a throne. 
The prince had abandoned his friend for thus 
forgetting his station, and never afterwards rec- 


ognized the lady, although he had been very 
gracious to her before. 


Walter Hastings, a young art student, had 
been passing a year in Florence, to perfect him- 
self in that which had enchained his mind from 
his boyhood. As a sculptor, he had already ac- 
quired fame ; and even the Italians themselves 
acknowledged his genius and excellence. He 
was, in his own person, the perfection of manly 
beauty; while the noble soul within lighted up 
his matchless face, as a lamp illumines a crystal 


vase. 
On an exhibition day at the Florentine Gallery, 


some statues were shown as the work of a young 
foreigner. They elicited great enthusiasm among 
the critics, and much anxiety was felt to know 
the sculptor. Some one who stood near Gabri- 
ella di Barletta, directed attention to a young 
man standing by a pillar, regarding the specte- 
tors with a grave, yet pleasant countenance. 

Gabriella looked. If ever in her dreams of 
romance, one thought had been given to the 
“coming man ”’ who should rule her destiny, it 
was realized now. It was not the almost super- 
human beauty which she beheld—it was not even 
that he had made the cold marble wear the as- 
pect of life. It was her recognition of a pure 
and noble soul. 

She did not seek to join the hundreds who 
that day crowded around the successfal artist. 
She was satisfied to gaze at him, with the thick 
veil shrouding her own features. She knew that 
he had not even seen her; but she wert home 
with the same feeling that she would have expe- 
rienced in finding a dear friend who had long 
been lost to her. It was not like a new revela: 
tion to her soul. It was only the renewal of an 
old love. She found with her father, a noble 
friend, of whom she had often heard him speak. 
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He was a valued friend, wealthy and aristocratic 
as himself ; and he had just revealed to his host 


the subject to which he owed his visit. It was 


to make proposals for the hand of Gabriella, 
whom he had not seen since she was ‘a child, 
and who had retained no memory of the illustri- 
ous stranger. 

She was thankful when etiquette permitted 
her to retire, that she might dwell upon the 
thought of another nobleman of nature’s own: 
making, although as yet, she'did not suspect the 
visitor’s intentions. She did not appear again 
that night, pleading weariness; but the next 
morning her father told her what awaited her, 
and his wish that she should accept so brilliant 
and unexceptionable an offer. 

Never before had he so obstinately pressed any 
wish of his own upon his child. He seemed 
dazzled by the princely rank of her suitor, and 
unwilling that she should raise any objection. 
Even to that which she pleaded of age, he turned 
a deaf ear. His unwonted persistence roused a 
spirit within her which he did not know she pos- 
sessed. A strange thought came to her. If the 
Prince di C— loved her at all, it was only for 
her beauty. She wished heartily that she could 
be rid of it for awhile. But how? Would he 
marry a beautiful statue? Surely not. A statue, 
then, she would become. Perhaps the statue she 
had admired so much the day previous had sug- 
gested the thought. Whatever it was, she acted 
upon it. 

When her ancient lover camo next to renew 
his addresses, he was met by the father, who, 
with a mournful face, informed him that his 
beautiful daughter had been suddenly stricken 
with paralysis. She had not moved since the 
morning. Nothing had availed in her case, and 
the father was nearly distracted. Of course the 
prince must suspend his visits until her fate could 
be decided, and like him of old, he went away 
sorrowful, 


Walter Hastings was in his studio alone, about — 
two months after this, musing upon his success 
in Florence. He had not thought, in this favor- 
ed land of art, to win such wide spread fame. 
The thought was sweet, yet embittered by anoth- 
er that quickly followed it. Win fame as he 
might, there was not a single heart to which it 
could bring joy or gladness. No father, mother, 
sister or brother could exult in his success, or 
feel pain at his failure. There wasa sad word, 
& monotone of sorrow running throagh his most 
exultant songs—Al/one ! 

A carriage stopped, and a hasty glance from 
the window told him it was at his own door. It 
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was a magnificent equipage, and could only be- 
long to some aristocratic personage. A gentle. 
man alighted, and the sculptor could see a beau- 
tiful face within the carriage. There was a 
knock gt the upper door, and the gentleman en- 
tered, announcing himself as the Prince di 
Barletta. 

“Sir,” said the prince, courteously, yet with 
a little hauteur, “my daughter wishes you to 
execute a commission for her. She is an invalid. 
Whenever you are at icisure, she will sit to you.” 

Hastings wondered if the face he had seen be- 
longed to his daughter. If it did, his, surely, 
would be a labor of satisfaction to himself. He 
was at leisure—would begin whenever they 
pleased—now, if desired. The prince went to 
the window and gave a sign. A stout servant 
took the lady from the carriage and bore her to 
the sculptor’s room. Nota single mark of an 
invalid was visible; but the prince answered his 
asking look. 

“My child is paralyzed,” he said, simply. 
“It is now two months sinc. she has had the 
least control of her limbs.” 

They bore her to a chair, and Walter began 
his work. It was a face that bewildered him, 
and yet it was like inspiration to his fingers. 
Rapidly he moulded in clay the lovely features, 
the small, graceful head and delicate throat, 
while she sat immovable as the marble around. 
It was a work that decided his destiny. Never 
had he loved woman since his sweet sister Agnes 
had died in his arms ; but now his soul thrilled 
with the soft, sweet glance of an eye that beamed 
upon him, he could almost fancy in love. With 
that thought his heart was deeply stirred. Could 
it be that this beautiful but unfortunate being 
was attracted to him in the one short bour in 
which they had been together? And now that 
hour had passed. The signorina was borne 
away to the carriage, and he had only the unfin- 
ished clay to look upon. 

_ But she came again another day; and O, joy! 
he was to be left alone with her! The prince 
pleaded a pressing engagement, and left her un- 
attended, save by the delighted sculptor. All 
the night before he had not slept, wondering if it 
were indeed love or pity that he felt for her. 
Now that he saw her again, he felt satisfied that 
it was the former. Yet for some time after her 
father’s departare, he dared not raise his eyes to 
her face, but worked nervously at the clay. 


There was a deep sileacs. and then the sculptor |. 


heard the rustle of silk drapery, and a soft hand 
touched his forehead. Sefore he could look up, 
he was kissed tenderly, and then he sprang up, 
to see that fuir girl kneeling by his chair, and 
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trembling in every limb. He stood for a mo- 
ment, as he of that old tale of mythology might 
have stood, gazing at the statue which his love 
had warmed into life. 

There was brief enough space for all she want- 
ed tosay. The deep wrong to her affections 
which had been meditated against her by her 
father, had loosened the bond between them, and 
the resuit led to the deception, which, to an Ital- 
ian, did not seem reprehensible. All this she 
told to the sculptor, and when she added that it 
was through the deep, deep love which had haunt- 
ed her for him, every moment since that memor- 
able day in the Florentine Gallery, how could he 
choose but to pardon, and still more to love ? 

But now time flew, and in a few moments per- 
haps, the prince would return. What was to be 
done? Gabriella would surely betray herself by 
the agitation which she could not conceal—and 
shame, disgrace, perhaps imprisonment and ruin 
might follow. Her father was powerful—woald 
he not crush the humble artist who had aspired 
to her love? She could no longer support, her 
frail pretence of illness. Now, then, was the on- 
ly time. Ifthey lost this golden opportunity, 
another might never present itself. There was 
no alternative, and yet the hands of the clock 
were within five minutes of the prince’s appoint- 
ed time. They risked everything by going, but 
fortunately for them, he was delayed a full half 
hour beyond. When at length he arrived, the 
shadows of twilight had settled down upon the 


‘dim studio, and only the statues gleamed whitely 


through the pale light. On the pedestal stood 
the wet clay which the artist had handled so 
tenderly in moulding only an hour ago. Nota 
single ray of the trath entered the prince’s mind. 
Gabriella had doubtless been taken ill, and the 
young man had accompanied her home in a hired 
carriage. To the prince perhaps it, was more 
trying that she should be subjected to such a 
conveyance and such attendance, than to know 
she was ill. What then would have been his 
feelings, had he seen her just then, on her way 
to France, where, in an obscure town she now 
lives a happy wife, forgetting, in her new found 
bliss, the proud noble to whom she was destined, 
and remembering her father more in sorrow than 
in anger. There she is known only as the wife 
of Walter Hastings, the sculptor, and no one 
dreams that she is also the daughter of a long 
line of proud and haughty nobles. 


COQUETRY. 
Thine fall many a pleasing bloom 
Of blossoms lost to all perfume. 
Thine the dandelion flowe 


Gilt with dew, like suns with showers. 


|| 
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THE FLORIST. 


Who oft communeth in their ‘ 

Roaming among them at the close of day, 

Shall fad, like him who Eden’s 

His Maker there, to teach his — 
RS. 


heart. 
IGOURNEY. 


To destroy Insects on Plants. 

Tie up some flour of sulphur in a piece of muslin 
or fine linen, and with this the leaves of young 
shoots of plants should be dusted, or it may be 
thrown on them by means of a common swan’s- 
down puff, or even by a dredging-box. Fresh as- 
surances have repeatedly been received of the pow- 
erful influence of sulphur against the whole tribe of 
insects and worms which infest and prey on vege- 
tables. Sulphur has also been found to promote 
the health of plants on which it was sprinkled; and 
that peach trees in particular were remarkably im- 
proved by it, and seemed to absorb it. It has been 
likewise observed that the verdure, and other 
healthful appearances, were perceptibly increased ; 
for the quantity of new shoots and leaves formed 
subsequently to the operation, and having no sul- 
phdfn their surface, served as a kind of compara- 
tive index, and pointed out distinctly the accumu- 
lation of health. 


Hints to Lovers of Flowers. 

A most beautiful and easily-attained show of 
evergreens may be had by a very simple plan, 
which has been found to answer remarkably well 
on asmall scale. If geranium branches taken from 
luxuriant and healthy trees, just before the winter 
sets in, be cut as for slips, and immersed in soap- 
water, they will, after drooping for a few days, shed 
their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and continue in 
the finest vigor all the winter. By placing a num- 
ber of bottles thus filled in a flower-basket, with 
moss to conceal the bottles, a show of evergreens is 
easily insured for the whole season. They require 
no fresh water. 


House-Plants. 

Plants require much light and fresh air; a light 
garret is an excellent place for them; even those 
which will not bear the outer air must have the air 
of the room frequently freshened by ventilation, to 
preserve them in health. They should not stand 
in a draught of air. In frosty weather the windows 
should be kept close, and at night the shutters. In 
sharp frost, instead of stirring out the fire, leave a 
litde on retiring to rest, with a guard before it for 
security. 

To preserve Roots. 

These are preserved in different ways, according 
to the object in view. Tuberous roots, as those of 
the dahlia, pwonia, tuberose, etc., intended to be 
planted in the succeeding spring, are preserved 
through the winter in dry earth, in a temperatare 
rather under than above what is natural to them. 
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Poisonous Plants. 

Plants with five stamens and one pistil, with a 
dull-colored lurid carolla, and a nauseous sickly 
smell, are always poisonous—as Tobacco, Henbane, 
Nightshade, Thorn-Apple. Umbelliferous plants of 
the aquatic kind, and with a nauseous scent, are 
always poisonous—as Water-Hemlock, Cow-Pars- 
ley. Plants with labiate corollas and seeds in cap- 
sules are frequently poisonous—as Snap-dragon, 
Fox-glove. Plants from which issue a milky juice 
on being broken are poisonous, unless they bear 
compound flowers—as Milk-weed, Dogbane. Plants 
having any appendage to the calyx or corolla, and 
eight or more stamens, are generally poisonous—as 
Columbine, Nasturtion. Plants having twelve or 
more stamens, and a nauseous sickly smell, are 
generally poisonous. 

Buttercups Poisonous, 

The Journal de Chimie Medicale relates a case of 
poisoning from eating the common buttercup. Some 
children were amusing themselves by making 
crowns of this flower, when one of them was tempt- 
ed to eat some of the flowers. Violent pain, stimu- 
lating colic, and all the symptoms of poisoning su- 
pervened, but fortunately the life of the child was 
saved. The root of the buttercup is of a very acrid 
nature, and if chewed will blister the mouth. 


Botany. 
A young lady at home can find or make pleasant 


amusements; one of the most healthful is the study 
of botany or flowers. A garden, or rather the fields 
and woods, will be filled with new interest if you 
love the flowers, and can read their history. 

Pond Lilies. 

These beautiful flowers are now largely gathered 
in New England for the purpose of making the 
famous perfume, put up like Lubin’s French scents, 
known as Pond Lily Perfume. The language of the 
lily is—purity. 

Mignonette. 

This beautiful flower is a native of Egypt. Its 
flowers are very fragrant; its color a pale yellow or 
white. 


Fading Flowers. 
Flowers beginning to fade can be restored by 
putting the stems in scalding water. 


Moss Rose Bud, 
A rose bud, just opening, according to Berkeley's 
Utopia, is a declaration of love. 


Drooping Plants, 
Plants, when drooping, are revived by a few 
grains of camphor. 


Ame tA.—The floral language of the heliotr: pe 
varies in different countries. We have seen it re- 
corded as signifying devotion—faithfulness. 


The Florist. 
| 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters. 
Long live the Sultan! 

There is a story, says the Illustrated London 
News, about the death of Abdul Medjid’s father, 
the formidable Mahmoud, which will bear telling, 
the more so as we heard it from the lips of a young 
Turk just arrived in England, and that it has never 
to our knowledge been in print. When Mahmoud 
lay on his divan of death, he remembered that a 
great review of the garrison of Constantinople was 
to take place under his palace windows in three 
days’ time. He desired that, at whatever moment 
he should die, his death should be kept secret from 
the troops until the review was over. Sultan Mah- 
moud died on the same night; but three days after- 
wards his dead body, covered with his well-known 
fez, bearing a diamond aigrette, was propped up, 
an opera-glass in one of his cold hands, at an open 
window, beneath which the troops defiled, shouting, 
“ Long live the Sultan!” 


Phoenician Antiquities. 

During the past three months considerable pro- 
gress has been made in exploring the ruins of the 
ancient cities of Pheenicia. At Saida and Sour re- 
mains of the ancient Crusaders were found, but 
none above ground of the Pheenicians. Gigantic 
blocks of granite, marking the limits of the ancient 
port of Sidon, still remain; also on the plain to the 
east of the site of the old city, a subterranean Sidon 


has been discovered. Some cf the sculptures, etc., 
resemble those of Egypt; others those of Nineveh 


and Persepolis. Amongst the objects brought to 
Paris are many articles of dress and common use, 
Pheenician coins, and a leaden sarcophagus of good 
workmanship. 


A useful Clerk. 

A New York letter to the Mobile Tribune says: 
“There is a remarkable man connected with the 
custom-house here, a Spaniard. His business is to 
receive and test money. He will pour the contents 
of a bag of gold or silver coin into a scale—for it is 
weighed, not counted—and in a trice announces the 
amount in dollars and cents; then running his fin- 
gers through the shining pieces, and applying his 
nose to them, immediately take out every counter- 
feit coin. He was never knofn to make a mistake 
in pronouncing money good or bad, and his infal- 
lible instinct for detecting the spurious metal is 
located in his olfactory organs.” 


One Thousand Pounds for a Prayer-Book. 
.The manuscript missal of the fifteenth century 
belonging to the Abbey of St. Lo at Rouen was 
sold at the public sale-rooms in the Rue Drouot. 
It was put up at 1500 francs, and the biddings went 
very slowly to 10,000 francs, but at that moment 
the competition became more animated, and the 
hammer ultimately fell at the sum of 24,850 francs. 


A remarkable Case. 

We have something medical publications, 
says the Chicago Journal, which, to begin with, we 
will vouch for its entire truth, and which the doc- 
tors may discuss at their leisure. Dr. Orren Smith, 
one of our oldest physicians, bad as a patient Mrs. 
G. W. Field, a lady of thirty-eight years. One day, 
recently, in a fit of coughing, while sitting in her 
chair, she broke her thigh. Dr. Smith set the limb 
and left her. Two days after, while in a fit of 
coughing, she broke her neck, and died almost in- 
stantly. What is most remarkable is, that these 
coughing spells were by no means severe; they 
were easy and entirely devoid of spasm or convul- 
sion. 


The Rhinoceros. 

The impenetrability of the rhinoceros’s hide is 
stated by recent English hunters to be a fable, 
which arose solely from the fact that walking-sticks 
and whip-stocks as hard as horn are prepared from 
it by a tedious process among the natives of coun- 
tries which the animal inhabits. A common buck- 
shot will in reality go through the hide with perfect 
ease. We recollect hearing the same invulnerability 
asserted of the alligator, and have disproved i 
killing the monster with a charge of bird-sh 
into his right side, though the heart, the eve and 
the vent are always mentioned as his only mortal 
spots. 


What constitutes an unmarried Man. 

A case was recently tried before the English 
House of Lords, in which the question in dispute 
was the signification to be given to the word “ un- 
married,” the appellants contending that it meant 
“without having been married at all,’ and the re- 
spondents, that it signified “ without having a hus- 
band or wife living at the time of death.” The 
court below decided in favor of the respondents, 
when the present appeal was brought. Their lord- 
ships being equally divided, the decision of the 
court below was affirmed, and the appeal dismissed 
with costs. 

God of the Vine. 

In the country of Westphalia, in Germany, and all 
along the Rhine, an image of the crucified Saviour 
upon the cross stands at the principal entrance of 
every vineyard. He is denominated “the God of 
the Vine,” and is believed to have the grape in his 
especial protection. In many of the vineyards there 
are little temples to the “Holy Virgin,” around 
which the peasants gather at festival times to im- 
plore the blessing of the Sacred Mother upon the 
vintage. 

Ancient Coin. 

While a ploughman was ploughing a field near 
to Bridge Castle, Bathgate, he turned up an ancient 
coin, bearing date “1680,” with the inscription of 
Charles II., king of Great Britain, France and Ire- 
land, in Latin. It is solid gold, and weighs heavier 
than a sovereign of the present reign. 


CURIOUS 


Singular Fact. 

M. Fessel, of Cologne, on testing the new Pari- 
sian tuning-fork, observed that he heard differently 
with his two ears—the note heard with the right 
ear being somewhat higher than that heard with 
the left ear. On examining his musical friends he 
has not yet found one whose ears are precisely alike 
in the estimation of the pitch of musical tones. He 
conjectures that the reason for this difference in 
hearing is, that the external passage of the ear is 
set in vibration, like a speaking-trumpet, by the 
sounds that enter it, and that this vibration modi- 
fies the pitch of the entering sound according to the 
form of the ear. 

An ancient People. 

There is a remnant of a race of Indians in New 
Mexico who are entirely different from any other 
tribe on the continent, and are supposed to be de- 
scended from the Toltecs, who preceded the Aztecs. 
They are small, have a peculiar conformation of 
skull and face, are of peaceful habits, and live by 
agriculture. They wear cloth, build with tools 
made of stone, and build towns of stone and walls 
a They have now seven small towns, 

e ruins of their ancient cities show that they 
were once inhabited by millions. 


A smart old Man. 

The pilot at Cascumpec, Prince Edward Island, 
Pierre Galant by name, is eighty-three years of age, 
though from his appearance and activity he would 
not be taken for more than sixty or sixty-five. He 
took the steamer Princess Royal into port on the 
occasion of the recent excursion. The old man has 
twenty-one children, the oldest sixty-five years old, 
also a pilot, and the youngest three months old, by 
the second wife. One of his sons has twenty-three 
children, all by one wife. 

Curious Enough. 

We glean from one of our English exchanges a 
very singular fact in natural history, which was 
witnessed by a gamekeeper near Driffield, a short 
time ago. The nest of a partridge was found con- 
taining nine eggs, and in addition to these, four 
pheasants’ eggs. The matrons had two severe 
battles as to the original ownership. The partridge 
was the victor in both cases, and after depositing 
several additional eggs, succeeded in hatching the 
whole. 


Singular. 

A farmer named Hainey, with his wife, recently 
took refuge under a tree from a thunder shower at 
Winchester, Ohio. Mr. Hainey stood near the 
trunk of a tree with a fork in his hands, the tines of 
which were pointed upward. While in this posi- 
tion the fork was struck by lightning, and Mr. H. 
instantly killed, and, sad to relate, his wife, who 
was but a few feet distant, shared the same terrible 
fate. 
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Hanging himself over his Coffin. 

Henry Rock committed suicide in an eccentric 
manner at Proviso, IIl., lately. He actually pre- 
pared a rude box, intended by him as a coffin, and 
getting into it, attempted to shoot himself with a 
pistol. Inflicting by this means only a slight scalp 
wound, he next got out, constructed a noose, which 
he fastened to a projection from a few feet over his 
head, in such a manner that he managed, by throw- 
ing himself upon the noose, to dislocate his neck 
and strangle himself, and was found dead, reclining 
in his own coffin. 

Four Generations. 

Quite an unusual spectacle was witnessed a few 
days since, in looking upon a meadow at Reading, 
and seeing four generations mowing together. Their 
names were Nehemiah Bancroft, aged ninety-three 
years, his son James Bancroft, his grandson Ed- 
ward Parker, and his great-grandson Francis P. 
Kimball. 


Silver Treasure Trove. 

A solid bar of silver, bearing date 1532, of the 
value of £125, was discovered at Erith, by some 
grubbers, at the foot of an old and decayed tree. 
By the consent of the owner of the land, and no 
claim being made by the government, the bar was 
sold, and the proceeds divided among the finders of 
the treasure. 

Remarkable Plant. 

A singular plant, the drosera, has just come to 
notice. It kills instantly all the flies that settle on 
it; and is so exceedingly sensitive, that the hairs 
with which it is furnished will converge on the ap- 
plication of one six-thousandth of a grain of ammo- 
nia, while a single hair is affected by one 64-thou- 
sandth. 


An old Settler. ns 

Mr. H. T. Bumstead, of Bloomfield, Conn., found 
on his land a few days ago a turtle, which showed 
old age most decidedly. It was marked “C. H., 
1810;” fifty-one yeats ago. The “C. H.” stands 
for Deacon Caleb Hitchcock, who died some two 
years since, aged 73—showing that he marked the 
turtle forty-nine years before his death. 


Curious Death, 

A fine black mare, owned by Mr. Steel, dropped 
dead, lately, at Rockland, N. Y. As the horse was 
apparently sound, curiosity led to a post mortem 
examination, when a fine sewing-needle was found 
in the heart of the animal. 


Remarkable Accident. 

A singular accident occurred lately in London. 
A woman carrying a jug fell, breaking the jug, a 
piece of which entered her throat, entirely severing 
the jugular vein. She died almost instantaneously 
from loss of blood. 
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The Housewife. 
An effectual Cure for the Ear-Ache. 

The Boston Journal gives the following :—Take 
a small piece of cotton batting, or cotton wool, 
making a depression in the centre with the end of a 
finger, and fill it with as much ground pepper as 
will rest on a five cent piece, gather it into a ball 
and tie it up, dip the ball into sweet oil, and insert 
it into the ear, covering the latter with cotton wool, 
and use a bandage or cap to retain it in place. Al- 
most instant relief will be experienced, and the ap- 
plication is so gentle that an infant will not be in- 
jured by it, but will experience relief as well as 
adults. 


Mutton Chops, broiled. 

Cut from the best end of the loin; trim them nice- 
ly, removing fat or skin, leaving only enough of the 
former to make them palatable; let the fire be very 
clear before placing the chops on the gridiron; turn 
them frequently, taking care that the fork is not 
put into the lean part of the chop; season them with 
pepper and salt; spread a little fresh butter over 
each chop when nearly done, and send them to 
table upon very hot plates. 


Beef, hashed. 

Take the bones of the joint to be hashed, and 
break them small ; stew them in a very little water, 
with a bunch of sweet herbs, and a few onions; roll 
a lump of butter in flour, brown it in a stewpan; 
pour the gravy to it, and add the meat to be hashed; 
cut two small onions in thin slices, a carrot also, 
and a little parsley shred finely; stew gently until 
the meat is hot through, and serve. 


French Soup. 

To one quart of milk add, when boiling, about 
five boiled Irish potatoes rubbed through a sieve, of 
which a paste is made; when the milk and potatoes 
have boiled up once, add three well beaten eggs, 
and a piece of butter the size of an egg. If it boils 
after the eggs are added, it is apt to curdle; stir it 
round till it is well mixed, and serve it up. 
Hessian Soup. 

Cut into slices three pounds of shin of beef, lay 
it in a stewpan, put in three@mions, five carrots, 
eight potatoes, a pint and a quarter of split peas, 
three heads of celery, some whole pepper, and salt; 
pour in by degrees seven quarts of water; stew until 
reduced to half. If the soup alone be required, 
strain off the vegetables; if not, serve as cooked. 
To extract Grease Spots from Velvet. 

First warm the spot before the fire, then hold it 
over the finger and carefully apply spirits of wine 
with a silk handkerchief. 


Dentifrice. 
Charcoal and honey mixed into a paste, forms a l 
very excellent preparation for cleaning teeth with. | 


Tomato Sauce. 

Crush half a dozen, more or less, of very ripe red 
tomatoes; pick out the seeds, and squeeze the water 
from them; put them into a stewpan, with two or 
three finely sliced shalots and a little gravy; sim- 
mer till nearly dry, when add half a pint of brown 
sauce, and simmer twenty minutes longer; then rub 
it through a tammy into a clean stewpan; season 
with Cayenne pepper and salt, a little glaze and 
lemon-jnice ; simmer a few minutes and serve. Tar- 
ragor or Chili vinegar is sometimes added; and 
sliced onions may be substituted for the shalots. 


A Recipe for Neuralgia in the Face. 

Make a lotion with half a pint of rose-water and 
two teaspoonsful of white vinegar. Apply it to the 
part affected three or four times a day, using a fresh 
linen cloth each time. In two or three days the 
pain will pass away. This has been an effectual 
cure with many, but as the disease arises from vari- 
ous causes there is no specific for it. 


Rice Pancakes. 

To half a pound of rice put two-thirds of a 
water; boil to a jelly; when cold add to ey 
eggs, a pint of cream, a little salt, nutmeg, and half 
a pound of melted butter; mix well, adding the 
butter last, and working it only so much as will 
make the batter sufficiently thick. Fry them. 


Cream Fritters. 

Take a quart of sweet milk, a teacup of cream, 
four eggs beat to a froth, half a nutmeg or grated 
lemon-peel, and a teaspoonful of salt. Stir them 
with flour sufficient to make a thick batter; dissolve 
a small teaspoonful of saleratus, and stir in; then 
fry in lard. 


Quick Waffles. 

Mix flour and cold milk together to make a thick 
batter; to a quart of the flour put six beaten eggs, 
a tablespoonful of melted butter, and a teaspoonful 
of salt. Some cooks add a quarter of a pound of 
sugar and halfa numeg. Bake them immediately. 


Excellent Apple Fritters. 

Pare your apples and cut in thin slices, and mix 
with your flour; stir in a quart of milk and four 
eggs, a little salt and saleratus,to make a thick 
batter. Fry in plenty of lard. Lemon or currants 
may be used instead of apples. 


Shoulder of Mutton. 

Must be roasted, and sent to table with skin a 
nice brown; it is served with onion sauce or currant 
jelly. This is the plainest fashion; and, for small 
families, the best. 

Cure for Inflammatory Rheumatism. 

Half an ounce of pulverized saltpetre put into 
half a pint of sweet oil; bathe the parts affected, 
and a sound cure will speedily be the result. 
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How to tell good Meat. 

Beef—when it is young it will have fine smooth, 
open grain, be a good red, and feel tender. The 
fat should be white, rather than yellow; when that 
is of a deep color, the meat is seldom good; when 
fed with oil-cakes it is unusually so, and the flesh 
is flabby. Pork—if the rind is tough and thick, it 
is old. Athin rind is preferable. When fresh it 
will be smooth and cool; if it is clammy, it is tainted. 
Mutton—choose this by its fine grain, good color, 
and white fat. Lamb—if it has a green or yellow 
cast, it is stale. Veal—the whitest is the most 
juicy, and therefore preferable. Bacon—if the rind 
is thin, the fat firm and of a red tinge, the lean of a 
good color and adhering to the bone, it is good and 
not old. Ham—stick a knife under the bone; if it 
come clean, with a pleasant smell, it is good; but if 
the knife is daubed and has a bad smell, do not 
buf it. 

Paste for Borders of Dishes. 

Six or eight yolks of eggs, a few drops of water, 
a little salt; keep mixing in flour until so stiff you 
can scarce work it, beat it and work quite smooth, 

p it moist until you require it; then roll it 

uite thin, and cut your patterns, placing upon 

your dishes before it gets too dry, dipping them on 
the bottom. Edge in white of eggs. 


Cure for Felon. 

Take a pint of common soft soap, and stir in it 
air-slack lime till it is of the consistency of glazier’s 
putty. Make a leather thimble, fill it with this 
composition and insert the finger therein, and 
change the composition once in twenty minutes, 
and a cure is certain. 


Cough. 

Half a scruple of cochineal, one scruple salt of 
tartar, and one gill of pure water. Mix them to- 
gether and sweeten it with loaf sugar. A teaspoon- 
ful, a dose for a child, three times a day. This has 
been found invaluable. 


Remedy for Bronchitis. 

Take honey in the comb, squeeze it out and di- 
lute with a little water, and wet the lips and mouth 
occasionally with it. It has never been known to 
fail, in cases where children had throats so swollen 
as to be unable to swallow. 


Graham Muffins for a small Family. 

One pint of water, one quart of Graham flour, 
half teacup of molasses, half teacup of yeast; let it 
rise over night, and bake in muftfin-rings, either in 
the oven or on a griddle. 


Blackberry Pie. 
Pick the berries clean, rinse them in cold water, 
and finish as done with huckleberries. 


Sauce for cold Roast Beef. 
Mix scraped horseradish, made-mustard and vin- 


egar, and sweeten with white sugar. 


‘Plain Custard Pie. 


Boil a quart of milk with half a dozen peach- 
leaves, or the rind of alemon. When they have 
flavored the milk, strain it, and set it where it will 
boil. Mix a tablespoonful of flour, smoothly, with 
a couple of tablespoonsful of milk, and stir it into 
the boiling milk. Let it boil a minute, stirring it 
constantly ; take it from the fire, and when cool, put 
in three beaten eggs; sweeten it to the taste; turn 
it into deep pie-plates, and bake the pies directly, 
in a quick oven. 


Indian Griddle Cakes. 

To three pints of warm water add half a gill of 
yeast, half d teaspoonful of dissolved saleratus, and 
a teaspoonful of salt; stir in yellow corn-meal, to 
make a batter; add a pint bowl of wheat flour, and 
beat the whole smooth; cover it, and set in a warm 
place to rise. Inthe morning add two eggs well 
beaten, and bake ona griddle to a nice brown. 
Serve on a hot dish, with butter and syrup for 
breakfast. 


Tomato Pie. 

Take green tomatoes, turn boiling water on them, 
and let them remain in it a few minutes; then strip 
off the skin, cut the tomatoes in slices, and put 
them in deep pie-plates; sprinkle sugar over each 
layer, and a little ginger; grated lemon peel, and 
the juice of a lemon improve the pie. Cover the 
pies with a thick crust, and bake them slowly for 
about an hour. 


Ginger Beer. 

One and a half ounce of well sliced ginger, on 
ounce of cream of tartar, one lemon sliced, one 
pound of white sugar. Put the ingredients into an 
earthen vessel, and pour on them one gallon of 
boiling water; when cold add a tablespoonful of 
yeast, and let the whole stand until next morning; 
then skim and bottle it, and in three days it will be 
fit for use. 


Buckwheat Cakes. 

Mix a quart of buckwheat flour with a pint of 
lukewarm milk, some prefer water; add a teacupful 
of yeast, and set in a warm place over night to rise. 
In the morning, if sour, add a teaspoonful of salera- 
tus and a little salt. Bake as griddles, and butter 
them hot. These are nice for breakfast, or with 
butter and sugar for tea. 


Maccaroni Soup. 

To a rich beef or other soup, in which there is no 
seasoning other than pepper or salt, add half a 
pound of small pipe maccaroni ; boil it in clear water 
until it is tender; then drain it, and cut it in pieces 
of an inch length; boil it for fifteen minutes in the 
soup, and serve. 


Apple Fritters. 

Make a stiff batter of half a pint of milk, two 
eggs, with flour; slice six apples thin; dip them in 
the batter, and then fry them in lard. 


Gilitor’s Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror anp Proprizror. 


ENAMEL PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A new method has been devised of producing 
on glass phetographs or other pictures in enamel 
colors. According to this process, a piece of 
crown or plated glass is selected, as free from de- 
fect as possible; this is well cleaned, and held 
horizontally while a certain liquid is poured 
upon it. ‘This is composed of a saturated solu- 
tion of bichromate of ammonia, in the propor- 
tion of five parts honey and albumen, three parts 
of each, well mixed together, and thinned with 
from twenty to thirty parts of distilled water, 
carefully filtered. The preparation of the solu- 
‘tion, and the mixing up with other ingredients, 
are conducted in a room from which light is par- 
tially excluded or under yellow light, so that the 
sensitiveness of the solution may not be dimin- 
ished or destroyed. In order to effect a perfect 
transfer of the image to be re-produced, the piece 
of glass coated with the solution, which is prop- 
erly dried by means of.a gas-stove—which only 
occupies a few moments—is placed face down- 
wards on the subject to be copied in an ordinary 
pressure frame, such as is used for printing pho- 
tographs. The subject must be a positive pic- 
ture on glass, or else on paper rendered transpar- 
ent by waxing, or some other mode, and on ex- 
posure to the light will, in a few seconds, accord- 
ing to the state of the weather, show, on remov- 
ing the coated glass from the pressure frame, a 
faintly indicated picture in a negative condition. 
To bring it out, an enamel color, in a very finely 
divided powder, is gently rubbed over with a 
soft brush until the whole composition or subject 
appears in a perfect, positive form. It is then 
fixed by alcohol, in which a small quantity of 
acid, either nitric or acetic, has been mixed, be- 
ing poured over the whole surface, and drained 
‘off at one corner. When the alcohol has com- 
pletely evaporated, which is generally in a very 
short time, the glass is quietly immersed horizon- 
tally in a large pan of clean water, and left until 
the chromic soluticn has dissolved off, and noth- 
ing remains besides the enamel color on the 
glass ; it is then allowed to dry by itself near a 
heated stove, and when dry, is ready to be placed 
in the kiln for firing. 


Query.—lIs not every true lover a martyr ? 
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WOMAN'S SCEPTRE. 

There is something extremely pleasant, and 
even touching,—at least of every sweet, soft and 
winning effect—in this peculiarity of needle-work, 
distinguishing women from men. Men are inca- 
pable of any such by-play aside from the main 
business of life; but women, be of what earthly 
rank they may, however gifted with intellect or 
genius, or endowed with much beauty—have al- 
ways some little handicraft ready to fill the tiny 
gap of every vacant moment. A needle is famil- 
iar to the fingers of them all. A queen, doubt- 
less, plies it on occasions; the woman can 
use it adroitly as her pen; the woman’s e t 
has discovered « new star, turns from its glory to 
send the polished little instrument gleaming along 
the hem of her kerchief, or to darn a casual fray 
in her dress. And they have greatly the advan- 
tage of men in this respect. The slender thread 
of silk or cotton keeps them united with the small, 
familiar, gentle interests of life, the continually 
operating influences of which do so much for the 
health of the character, and carry off what would 
otherwise be a dangerous accumulation of mor- 
bid sensibility. A vast deal of human sympathy 
runs along this electric line, stretching from the 
throne to the wicker chair of the seamstress, and 
keeping high and low in a species of communion 
with their kindred beings. 

Taree Pittars oF tHE State.—Agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, stand together ; 
but they stand together like pillars in a cluster, 
the largest in the centre, and that largest is 
agriculture. 


New Ipga.—Not contented with making la- 
dies’ shoes with paper soles, the fashion-mongers 
have begun to make their bonnets out of paper, 
manufactured so as to represent straw. 


Just so.—Harsh words are like hailstones in 
summer, which, if melted, would fertilize the 
tender plants they batter down. 


Pire.—lIt is estimated that the wealth 
of Massachusetts amounts to twelve hundred 
millions of dollars. 
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LAUGH WHILE YOU MAY. 

“ 

says, or rather sings, the young gentleman in the 
last act of Lucrezia Borgia, and though he has 
occasion to laugh on the other side of his mouth 
before the cartain falls, yet his principles are un- 
doubtedly correct. Thank heaven, the Byron 
mania has passed away. Now-a-days, we are 
not afflicted and exercised by the sight of young 
gentlemen with depressed collars and spirits, go- 
ing about in Spanish cloaks, and talking of their 
blighted affections, the horror of their existences, 
and the infernal cruelty of fate. Low spirits are 
decidedly unfashionable, and the misguided man 
who thinks to excite interest by parading them, 
finds himself very much mistaken, for he is in- 
variably set down as an insufferable bore. 

A curious argument in favor of the wisdom of 
laughter, is drawn from the fact, that man is the 
only animal who is endowed with the faculty of 
la r. Even monkeys—those funny carica- 

humanity—with all their provocations 
to laughter, never laugh themselves. Nobody 
ever saw a horse laugh, and laughing hyenas are 
a humbag ; there is no mirth whatever in their 
curious, snarling bark. 

Scarron was a jolly good fellow, and ever 
looked on the sunny side of life, never permit- 
ting himself to brood over imaginary troubles, 
nor to go abroad seeking for them in the future. 
He was of that al, genial disposition, that 
renders a man so popular with all. When on 
his deathbed, Scarron congratulated himself that 
his life had been a cheerful and mirthful one, 
productive of so much enjoyment to others. 
“ Ah!” said he to his weeping attendants, “ you 
will never cry half so much as I have made you 
laugh !” 

“ Laughter,” we are told by a humorous es- 
sayist, “is of three different kinds: animal 
laughter, which may be produced by tickling, or 
by that happy and healthy organization which 
occasions a constant flow of animal spirits ; un- 
natural laughter, which sometimes accompanies 
the triumphs of the most malignant passions, or 
bursts out at any unexpected change of fortune, 
or assumes that ghastly smile or ‘jealous leer 
malign’ designated the sardonic grin, not, as a 
young lady of my acquaintance supposed, from 
the Sardones, or people of Rousillon, but from 
the involuntary hysterical affection produced by 
eating that species of ranunculus called the Her- 
ba Sardonia. And lastly, sentimental laughter 
—a compound of operation, emanating jointly 
or separately from the head or the heart, and 
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sition, of unsuitableness in the same object, or 
any unexpected ludicrous combination. I shall 
not notice the subdivision of sympathetic laugh- 
ter, which is a mere reflection ; or that which is 
stimulated by the consciousness that we ought 
not to laugh, which gives a poignant zest to the 
ebullitions, and reminds one of that profligate 
lover of pig, who wished that he had been born 
a Jew, that he might have had the pleasure of 
eating pork and sinning at the same time.” 

It matters little, however, how or for what a 
man laughs, provided he laughs heartily ; funny 
men are the best citizens alive. You never hear 
of jolly, loud-laughing men committing robberies 
or setting dwelling-houses on fire. Such deeds 


are invariably committed by lantern-jawed, 


saturnine individuals, who never show their teeth 
except to bite. May fate deliver us from such 
asscciates ! 


INDIGO. 

The indigo is a shrublike plant, two or three 
feet high, with delicate blue-green leaves, which 
at the harvest-time, about the month of August, 
are cut off close to the stem, tied into bundles, 
and laid in great wooden tubs. Planks are then 
laid on them, and great stones, to cause a pres- 
sure, and then water is poured over them, and 
after a day or two the liquor begins to ferment. 
In this process of fermentation lies the principal 
difficulty, and everything depends on allowing it 
to continue just the proper time. When the 
water has acquired a dark green color, it is 
poured off into other tubs, mixed with lime, and 
stirred with wooden shovels till a blue deposit 
separates itself from the water, which is then al- 
lowed to run off. The remaining substancé, the 
indigo, is then put into linen bags, through which 
the moisture filters ; and as soon as the indigo is 
dry and hard, it is broken into pieces and packed 
up. Indigo is cultivated in the East Indies to a 
considerable extent. 


Sounp Reasonine.—In a late assault case, 
the defendant said :— I think I must be guilty, 
because the plaintiff and I were the only persons 
in the room, and the first thing I knew was that 
I was standing up, and he was doubled over the 
table. You'd better call it guilty.” 


Eravters —The epaulets worn by Prince 
Albert, when in fall costume, are worth the 
trifling sum of five hundred pounds. A small 
farm on each shoulder ! 


How Trve!—Low as the grave is, you can- 


whose busis seems to be a union, or rather oppo- 


not climb high enough to see beyond it. 
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The Chinese are the antipodes of the people of 
the West; the north pole is not farther asunder 
from the south, than the manners of this oriental 
people are from those of our own. So peculiar are 
their customs and manners, so totally different 
from those of all other nations, that they ap- 
pear to all the rest of the world odd and ridicu- 


lous. The Chinese have a particular fancy for 
black teeth ; we have a predilection for white ; 
we think hair an ornament, they shave it off; we 
cut the hair in the neck, they cultivate it in a 
tail; we think one wife sufficient, they cannot 
be satisfied with less than two; we mount our 


horses on the left side, they on the right; we put 


our cups in our saucers, they set their saucers in 
their cups ; and so on in almost every domestic 
habit, institution or appliance they differ from 
us. In fact, they are queer in everything they 
do. In battle they seek to terrify their enemies 
by painting hideous faces on their shields and 


banners, and that party is victorious which can 
make the most hideous faces, and display the 
most atrocious physiognomies. 

Still there are some things about these people 
to respect and admire, for, amid all the variations 
of other nations, the Chinese government has 
resisted all change for more than two thousand 


years. Some of the greatest elements of civiliza- 
tion were known to them hundreds of years be- 
fore the Europeans were acquainted with them. 
Gunpowder and painting were discovered and 
invented by them ; the colors they employ are 
unrivalled for brilliancy and permanency, while 
they excel the whole world in ingenious trifles, 
such, for instance, as carving in ivory, the man- 
ufacture of fire-works ; in the greatest of all arts, 
agriculture, they are equally eminent, for in fruit 
and flower raising the Chinese work the most 
astonishing marvels. 

In morals, in loyalty, filial love and industry, 
they are entitled to the highest respect. Their 
literature is also rich and abundant, their poems, 
romances, and dramas indicating talent of the 
highest order. In all the imitative arts they 
particularly excel. Dumas relates a curious 
illustration of this. A French sea captain had 
the misfortune to have a pair of faultless Paris 
pantaloons spoiled by the awkwardness of his 
cabin boy, who spilled a portion of lamp oil up- 
on them, making a huge stain upon the thigh 
and one of the legs. In his despair at the loss 
of his favorite continuations, he had recourse to 
a Chinese tailor, of Canton, who promised to 
make a pair exactly like the pattern. At the ex- 
piration of the appointed time, the captain went 
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they were a perfect fit, and like the others in 
every respect—even to the grease spots, which 
the conscientious tailor had added, and he had 
spent the whole day in chafing the seams and 
fraying the button holes, so that it was next to 
impossible to tell which was the original and 
which the new pair! The poor fellow asked a 
few francs additional for the extra labor he had 
expended in producing an exact imitation. The 
captain cheerfully paid the price demanded, and 
on his return to France, presented both pairs 
of pants to the owner of a cabinet of Chinese 
curiosities. 


THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


American women are now more diversified in 
their style of beauty than those of all the globe 
besides ; and that diversity comprises the highest 
order of charms, from Grecian delicacy of out- 
line to French symmetery and proportion. The 


truth is, and it forms a subject of remark and 


admiration of all travellers, that the American 
females have no superior for beauty in any"@6un- 
try, either for outline or expression, complexion 
or delicacy. And this is readily accounted for 
from the fact that all other countries furnish, 
originally, the mothers of those whose charms 


are the pride and boast of our country. The op- 


probrium of the age is the “scanty wages” paid 
for female labor. However lovely, they cannot, 
like the fabulous chameleon, “live on air ;’’ al- 
though the experiment seems to be making on 
how small an allowance of food a woman can 
subsist, and yet continue to sew to make fortunes 
for heartless man. 


A stronc Man.— William 8, Leonard, of 
San Andreas, Calaveras County, Cal., is a pretty 
strong man. A wild colt threw him, and drag- 
ged him by the leg for some distance. Coming 
near a tree he grasped it, saying: “Ah, blast 
you! I’ve got you now ;” and held on by main 
strength until he got out a knife and cut himself 
loose. He was considerably bruised. 


Marsies.—Thirty cases of marbles have just 
arrived at the British Museam—marbles for anti- 
quarians to play with. 


Tue Smita Famity. — There are in the 
city of Chicago, Illinois, 33 John Smiths and 
252 other Smiths. 


A Fact. — Cheerfulness is the ever-singing 


to the tailor’s shop and tried on the new trowsers ; 


cricket of the soul’s hearth-stone. 
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We: have always admired the taste of the 
Catholics in decorating their churches with beau- 
tiful pictures. The most celebrated pieces of the 
great masters have thus been consecrated to the 
service of religion, and art has been thus sancti- 
fied and hallowed. The grand and terrible pic- 
ture of the Last Judgment, by Michael Angelo, 


in the Sistine Chapel, preaches more directly to 
the understanding and the imagination, than any 
of the sermons delivered under its decorated ceil- 
ing. It was a great though natural mistake of 
the Protestant reformers, to wage war, not alone 
against all the dogmas and symbols of the creed 


they opposed, but against all those works of art 


connected in the remotest way with Catholic 
houses of worship. 

It established a set of narrow, bigoted preju- 
dices ; it alienated from the service of religion 
some of its noblest and most powerful accesso- 
ries. The descendants of the early Protestant 


reformers carried out for ages the notions of their 
predecessors. In place of those glorious piles of 


Gothic architecture, whose pinnacles went soar- 
ing up into the sky, as if pointing the way heav- 
enward, whose stately interiors, rich with the 
labor of the sculptor and the painter, were illu- 
mined with the “dim religious light,” that stole 
through panes of painted glass, they erected hid- 
cous tabernacles, from which every form of beau- 
ty was sedulously excluded, permitting none of 
the skill of the creature to utter the gifts bestowed 
by the Creator. The Catholic Church in this 
respect was both more liberal and politic, and to 
encouragement of all talent owes much of its 
greatness and power. But this error on the part 
of Protestants is now remedied in a large degree. 

If the introduction of pictures into churches be 
even questionable, no one will deny that, as par- 
lor and chamber ornaments, they are desirable 
objects. The picture upon the wall is capable 
of teaching a moral lesson—for in no way does 
the human mind receive impressions as readily 
as through the organs of vision. What Ameri- 
can does not thrill with ardor as he contemplates 
the mild, firm and venerable countenance of 
Washington gazing at him from the walls of his 
apartment? What child does not conceive a 
better idea of the value of the government he was 
born under, from seeing constantly before him a 
copy of Trumbull’s fine painting of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill? 

Hang up a picture, then; let it be a good one, 
not only in the design of the subject, but in artis- 
tic merit. The results of the constant contem- 
plation of works of true art are almost incalcu- 
lable. Their harmony induces a love of harmony 
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and order in other things beside art. Pic!ures 
are the interpreters between us and nature ; valu- 
able in themselves, they teach us to look upon 
nature with an understanding eye, weaning us 
from grovelling hankerings after sloth, luxurious 
ease and sensual delights; lifting us above the 
earth into a higher and purer atmosphere. A love 
of good pictures is incompatible with a sordid or 


vicious nature. 


>» 
+ > 


Pretences.—A law against obtaining 
husbands under false pretences, passed by the 
English parliament in 1770, enacts—‘“ That all 
women, of whatever age, rank, profession or de- 


gree, who shall after this act impose upon, seduce 


‘ ‘ 
and betray into matrimony any of his majesty’s 
subjects. by virtue of scents, paints, cosmetic 
washes, artificial teeth, false hair, iron stays, bol- 
stered hips, or high-heeled shoes, shall incur the 
penalty of the law now in force against witchcraft 
and like misdemeanors ; and the marriage under 


such circumstances, upon conviction of the offend- 


ing parties, shall be null and void.” As this law 


has never been repealed, we advise the English 
ladies to look sharp! 


A warp Sentence.—A London judge has 
just sentenced an employee in a tobacco mana- 
factory to six months’ imprisonment for taking 


home four ounces of tobacco for his own use. 
Hard labor was added to imprisonment, and the 
judge promised to give the next man who might 
be convicted of the same tremendous crime a 
whole year with similar aggravation. Tobacco 
is dear in England. 

Saaxers.—A map who had won a fat turkey 
at a raffle, and whose pious wife was very in- 
quisitive about his method of obtaining the poul- 
try, satisfied her scruples at last by the remark 
that “the Shakers gave it to him.” 


SomMETHING NEw.—The rage in Paris is for 
golden collars, in form and size like the present 
tiny appendages to a lady’s toilet, of linen or 
needle-work. They are only about $250 each. 


Do you Know 1t?—Where a girl has too 
many boys around her, the indication is, like 
that of buoys off harbor—shallowness here. 


Marriace.— The gate through which the 
happy lover leaves his enchanted regions and re- 
turns to earth. 


Dentist.—A person who finds work for his 
own teeth by taking out those of other people. 
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FIRE-ARMS IN EUROPE. 
Historians are not agreed as to where and 
when artillery was first employed. It is now be- 
lieved, upon good authority, thet gunpowder and 
guns were used in China fifteen centuries before 
they were known in Europe. The first artillery 
consisted merely of small iron tubes, which dis- 
charged leaden bullets armed with iron tubes, 
and shaped like pyramids, each having a square 
base. These tubes were usually mounted upon 
& carriage, and the gunners who operated them 
were protected with iron shields. At the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, the use of fire-arms 
became general in the armies of Europe and in 
several of the Asiatic nations ; and at the present 
day, when we make much ado about cannon 
throwing one hundred and twenty pound shot, 
an? consider these missiles very large, we forget 
that much larger shot were used three centuries 
ago. The scale of calibres in the early days of 
gunnery ranged from thirty-two to the pound up 
to bombards throwing stone balls of one thou- 
sand pounds. Bolts, burning arrows, fireballs, 
grenades, shells, case-shot filled with balls (shrap- 
nell), and incendiary or burning balls, were all 
used in the days of old. Small fire-arms were 
employed in castles.and cities for defence before 
they were used in field warfare. Large cannon 
were made of cast-iron; also of wrought iron 
welded together and hooped ; and also of cylin- 
ders of iron hooped with rings. At the battle of 
Tongres, in France, in 1408, it is related that 
three cannon were used of such great size that 
they threw stone balls weighing three hundred 
and five hundred pounds. At the siege of Caen, 
in 1450, twenty-four mortars were fired, and the 
bore of each was so large that a man could sit 
upright in it. At the great siege of Constanti- 
nople, when taken from the Greeks by Mahomet 
the Second, there was ong cannon which threw 
six-hundred pound stone balls. In 1641, cart- 
ridges were first employed in the armies of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. The first muskets were called 
“ matchlocks ;” because the charge was ignited 
by a match; their barrels were about six feet 
long, and required a rest. The iron soldiers of 
Cromwell carried matchlocks ; the flint lock was 
introduced into England in the reign of Charles 
the Second. The inventor of the percussion lock 
was the Rev. Alexander Forsyth, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, who secured a patent for it April 11, 


1807. The percussion powder was fed into the 
touch-hole by a self-acting rod. 


Frvucat —It is estimated that there are two 
hundred millions of dollars in the savings banks 
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POWER OF THE IMAGINATION. 
A Valparaiso paper says: “ We had occasion 
to listen to the submarine music at Caldera, 
which is known among the common people as the 
song of Syren. Not far from the landing, sounds 
of some melodious instrument are distinctly heard, 
rising and falling to four notes, which resemble 
the tones produced by the strings of the harp, 
and which afterward become so mingled as to 
form akind of monotonous harmony. The fish- 
ermen have explained the cause by a tradition 
which is not without interest. One of their num- 
ber, it is said, became ardently enamored of a 
woman who, beside the numerous other charms 
she possessed, was well skilled in music, and 
played to admiration on a variety of stringed in- 
struments. His youthful love was met with cor- 
responding affection, but it happened that on the 
evening of a certain day, when his canoe had 
been violently tossed by a farious tempest, he 
was thrown out into the sea, and, in spite of 
every effort to save himself, perished almost 
within reach of the shore. Since that time his 
beloved one plunges into the water in quest of 
him ; unseen by any in the darkness of the night, 
and calls aloud to him, with one of the instru- 
ments which she plays with such consummate 
skill ; but she seeks him in vain, for he has never 
been able to respond to her call.” 


CURIOUS INCIDENT. 

The herdsman of a farm in Scotland had occa- 
sion, lately, to send his daughter for the cattle 
under his charge. There were about eighty of 
them, and among them two bulls, one of which 
was occasionally in the habit of assaulting people. 
On the day in question the damsel unwarily ap- 
proached the bull too closely, when he immediate- 
ly gave chase. On a level field, without dykes, 
bogs or any other place of refuge to resort to, 
what would the reader have done? for, to 
run home, a distance of three quarters of a mile, 
was out of the question. The girl, with great 
presence of mind, ran over to the other bull—a 
good-natured animal, and much stronger than 
her assailant. Standing close by his side, and 
patting him kindly on the back, she drove him 
towards her father’s house, followed by her en- 
raged enemy, who kept roaring and fuming all 
the way ; but when he came too close, her pro- 
tector turned round, and with a shake and toss of 
his head, kept the assailant at bay. In this man- 
ner the fagitive arrived safely at home. 


PurLo.ocicaL.—If the inhabitant of a city 


of the country. 


is a citizen, an inhabitant of a den is a denizen. 
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MOZART AND THE ORCHESTRA. 
Mozart, being once on a visit at Marseilles, 
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A TOUGH STORY. 
Talk not of teugh stories in Yankee newspa- 


went to the opera incognito, to hear the perform- | pers, after reading the following from a St. Pe- 
ance of his “ Villanella Rapita.” He had rea- | tersburg journal: “A returned traveller from 
son to be tolerably well satisfied, till, in the | the North tells me of a curious mode they have 
midst of the principal aria, the orchestra, through | in Siberia of procuring the skin of the sable. 
some error in the copying of the score, sounded | Their fur is in the greatest perfection in the 


a D natural where the composer had written D 
sharp. This substitution did not injure the har- 


depth of winter, at which time the hunter pro- 
ceeds to the forest armed with a pitcher of water 


mony, but gave a commonplace character to the | and some carrion meat; he deposits the bait at 
phrase, and obscured the sentiment of the com- | the foot, and climbs to the top of a high tree. 
poser. Mozart no sooner heard it than he started | As soon as the animal, attracted by the scent, 
up vehemently, and, from the middle of the pit, | arrives, the man drops some water on his tail, 
cried out in a voice ef thunder, “ Will you play | and it instantaneously becomes frozen to the 
D sharp, you wretches?” The sensation pro-| ground! On which, descending from his eleva- 
duced in the theatre may be imagined. The | tion with incredible rapidity, with a sharp knife, 
actors were astounded, the lady who was singing | he cuts him transversely on the face. The sable, 
stopped short, the orchestra followed her exam- | from the excess of pain, taking an extraordinary 
- ple, and the audience, with loud exclamations, | spring forward, runs off, and (his tail being fast 
demanded the expulsion of the offender. He | to the ground) out of his skin, of course, leav- 
was accordingly seized, and required to name | ing it a prey to the hunter! Upon expressing a 
himself. He did so, and at the name of Mozart | slight doubt as to the probability of this mode 
the clamor suddenly suvsided into a silence of | of skinning the animals, my friend assured me 


respectful awe, and which was soon succeeded by 


was insisted that the opera should be recom- 
menced. Mozart was installed in the orchestra, 
and directed the whole performance. This time 
the D sharp was played in its proper place, and 
the musicians themselves were surprised at the 
effect produced. After the opera Mozart was 
conducted in triumph to his hotel. 


A creat EstaBLisHmMent.— At the great 
hospital of St. Louis, in Paris, fifty thousand 
baths, forty thousand fumigations, and three 
thousand douches, are prescribed in the course 
of a year. It accommodates eight hundred pa- 
tients, and the whole annual expense of the estab- 
lishment is one hundred thousand dollars. 


Sympatuetic.—A gentleman observed the 
other day upon an indifferent pleader at the bar, 
that he was the most affecting orator he ever 
heard, for he never attempted to speak but he 
excited general pity. 


No Cure wo Pay.—We see it stated that 
an English judge has laid it down as a principle 
of law that a physician is not entitled to payment 
if the patient dies under his treatment. 


Money anp Time.—Both money and time 
are valuable. He who makes a bad use of one 
will never make a good use of the other. 


Aut Sarre.—No one was drowned in the flood 


that he never could have believed it, had he not 
reiterated shouts of applause from all sides. It | frequently tried it himself.” 


AFFECTED DIGNITY. 

The best proof of a vulgar man is to be 
found in the quantity of dignity that he 
wraps himself up in. In the opinion of such 
men, the only way to set a proper value 
on yourself is, to treat with contempt every- 
body else. The “largest feeling” man we ever 
knew, was a swelling blockhead who imagined 
the tragedy of Hamlet was written by Damon 
and Pythias, and who couldn’t tell, without con- 
sulting his vade mecum, whether Shakspeare was 
the author of Macbeth, or Macbeth was the an- 
thor of Shakspeare. Asa general thing, your 
dignified men are great asses. They keep at a 
distance, that their ncighbors may not discover 
what counterfeits they are. Across the street, 
galvanic watches appear to be bullion, Men are 
like ships—the more they contain, the lower 
they carry their heads. 


Times.—At the funeral of Governor 


Winslow, in 1688, the expense for ram, brandy 
and wine was fourteen pounds, eight shillings 


and sixpence. 


> 


Encuisa Strie.—A candy dealer of Liver- 
pool advertises himself as the supplier of “old 
genuine original Everton taffee to her majesty.” 


History oF Rous.—First a camp; then a 
forum ; then a palace ; then a church; now a 


of tears that a girl shed. 


ruin. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


In Ceylon the people use elephants to prepare 
the clay for the manufacture of bricks. 

A million francs of Peter’s pence have been 
sent to Rome from Spain. 


The king of Sweden says Paris is a parlor, a 
theatre, and an arsenal. Quite expressive. , 

The capital of the Cunard line of steamers is 
said to be nearly ten millions of dollars. 

In a lecture on the Turkish bath, Dr. Thudi- 
cum that the human body can bear 300 
degrees of heat. 

During the last year England forwarded to 
India 234,710 tons of railroad material, of the 
aggregate value of $10,361,002. \ 

Two sons of Kossuth have taken situations in 
a railway company in Northern Italy as 
engineers. 

Rifled cannon of steel are now manufactured 
in England at the following rates : a 200-pounder, 

; & 12 pounder, $150. 

It is proposed in England to establish a .na- 
tional gallery of pictures, exemplifying and 
commemorating individual acts of bravery. 


It is stated that one firm in Sheffield, a 
manufactured in the space of three months no 
less than 260 tons of crinoline steel. 


A Madrid journal affirms that Protestantism 
is spreading in Portugal, but it gives no details 
on the subject. 

Perambulating musicians are prohibited from 
exercising their calling in the streets of Stock- 
holm by the police. 

The annual cost of working the railways of 
Great Britain and Ireland, exclusive of rates 
and government duties, is sixty millions of 
dollars. 

In a “ Cireular for Bankers,” just published 
in London, is given the amount of American 
securities held in British hands—State stocks, 
city bonds, railways, etc., etc.—the amount is 
£100,000,000 sterling. 

In Southampton, England, a fine memorial 
statue of Dr. Watts denotes the grateful memory 
of the citizens of his native town. As little as 
any man does he need such a monument, but it 
is creditable to them. 

Two children having died lately in London, 
the — in trying to find out the cause of their 
death, discovered that their parents belonged to 
a sect called “‘ The New Lights,” who think it a 
crime to use any medicine, God alone being the 
arbiter of human life and death. 

M. Bonelli of Milan has invented and patent- 
ed anew mode of transmitting telegraphic mes- 
sages, which is stated to be far superior to any at 
present in use, and which possesses the great ad- 
vantage of being so inexpensive that messages 
can be sent printed for sixpence. 

The power of the press is beginning to be felt 
in Constantinople. Already forty-one newspapers 
are printed there in different languages. Only 
imagine the Turcoman, in wide trowsers and tur- 
ban, reading the “ quarter before six edition” of 
the Constantinople Journal. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Gambling houses are wonderfully thrifty, at 
Paris, so returned travellers tell us. 

The population of Constantinople and suburbs 
is but a fraction less than one million. 

Every pound of cochineal (coloring matter) 
contains 70,000 insects, boiled to death. 


We see by our foreign papers that flax plant- 
ing is being largely pon oh in Ireland. 


received 
ngland for 


American farmers have alread 
something like $30,000,000 from 
breadstuffs this year. 

It will take three years from the first of August 
to build the new opera house in Paris, and 
8,000,000 francs to pay for it. 

A scion of the oldest barony in the French 
since in an Irish poor- 

ouse. 


The expenses of the French t of 
War for the year 1862 will be £1,200,000 more 
than for the present year. 

The death of the Prince de Craon, formerly 
page to Napoleon I., is announced to have taken 
place at the Chateau of St. Ouen. 

The Italian Minister of Marine had contracted 
with Mr. Webb of New York, for two iron-cased 
frigates on the model of La Gloire. 


Switzerland continues to prosper. The na- 
tional revenue for 1860 amounted to 21,760,000 
francs, nearly double of what it was ten years 
before. 


The Lord Chancellor receives £500 for pro- 
roguing parliament, and the same erous sum 
for opening both houses. Neat little perquisites, 


In ordinary times Great Britain raises by tax- 
ation $330,000,000 and France $323,000,000, 
while the United States will probably require 
only about $300,000,000 for the present year, a 
war one. 

The total annual product of the mines of Eng- 
land is estimated at £41,491,102, or upwards of 
$207,000,000. The coal mines are very deep, 
one of them being 2504 feet. 


It is stated that since the great conflagration 
in London, several insurance companies t 
have sent to this country for plans and specifica- 
tions of steam fire engines, of the largest capacity, 
to be drawn by horses. 

A pawnbroker in London advanced £30 on 
two hogsheads of excellent wine, tested by sam- 
ple, which afterwards were proved to be nine- 
tenths water, the wine being contained in blad- 
ders suspended from the bung-hole inside. 

Count Zamoyski, a Polish orator, recently 

ved, by documentary evidence, before an Eng- 
ish audience, that while Prussia and Austria 
earnestly desired the restoration of Poland, Eng- 
land, by the acts of her statesmen, was opposed 
to it. 

A wealthy young English lady, on a visit to 
Paris with her mother, eloped a short time since 
with a most fascinating “ count,” who, as be 
was showing his bride the cathedral at Bor- 
deaux, was recognized by the police as an 
escaped convict, arrested and returned to his 
prison cell. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


At Syracuse, N. Y., no person under 21 
of age is permitted to play at the game of bi 

One hundred tons of cheese have been sent 
from Attica, N. Y., this season. 


Burning fluid kills annually, so it is said, more 
than all railroad accidents. 

Nearly 10,000,000 pounds of maple sugar are 
made annually in the State of Vermont. 

The apple crop this year in these parts will be 
infinitesimally small. 

The Methodists are in a majority in the army. 
They have seventeen chaplains. 

A horse at Dover, N. H., was lately stung to 
death by wasps. He trod upon their nest, and 
wasn’t able to tell them it was an accident. 


The Quebec Board of Trade has decided that 
& British shilling be taken for twenty-four cents 
only. 

When General Scott was in Mexico, he was 
offered the presidency of that republic with a 
salary of two hundred thousand dollars per 
annum. . 

There is a man in East Bridgewater sixty- 
four years old, who weighs 326. He has never 
stopped growing since he was born. He has 
gained over twenty pounds since last autumn. 


A steam cultivator, of ten-horse power, requir- 
ing six hands to manage it, has been tried in the 
west of England. It can grub up six acres in 
twelve hours. 

General McClellan was born in Pomfret, Con- 
necticut, and not in Woodstock—the neighboring 
town—which, however, is a good locality to be 
born in. Putnam’s celebrated wolf-den is in 
Pomfret. 

The patriots of the Revolution never uttered a 
more noble sentiment than Governor Sprague of 
Rhode Island expressed when he said: ‘* Wealth 
is useless unless it promotes the public welfare, 
and life itself but a bauble unless it ministers to 
the honor and glory of our country.” 

One of the elders at the Second Advent camp 
mceting, at Wilbraham, recently, is reported to 
have said that “ the United States are not refer- 
red to in any of the ancient prophecies, for the 
reason that this country had not been discovered 
when they were made.’ 

An Enfield (Mass.) woman, a farmer’s wife, 

the occasional help of two daughters, has 
earned four hundred dollars within the last three 
years, by braiding palm-leaf bonnets and hats. 
She has earned at times one dollar per day, be- 
sides doing the cooking for eight hired men. 

Hadley, Mass., has the honor of being the 
pioneer town in the broom business. The corn 
was introduced by the venerable Samuel Hop- 
kins, D. D., a short time previous to the year 
1790. He first cultivated a few stalks in his 
garden. 

James Phinney, a Virginian, discovered the 
rich gold mine of Comstock Lead, which has 
enriched hundreds, and sold it for an old horse 
— $40 and a few dollars _ not Virginie 
ts worth, dying very poor, recently, at inia 
City, California. . 
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There are over eight millions of Germans lo- 
cated in the United States of America. 

They make “ genuine” tapioca in many parts 
of Europe out of potato ome “ 

The real estate and personal pro of Mr. 
Longworth,of Cincinnati,now reeches $4,000,000. 


The population of Providence city, R. L., is 
stated to be nearly sixty thousand. 

They make chimneys in France out of papier- 
mache, saturated with, bituminous matter. 

Omnibuses run regularly in the streets of Hon- 
olulu. They call them Yankeebuses. 

Arkansas, according to the agricultural papers, 
is getting to be a great apple-growing State. 

Forty thousand persons live in cellars and base- 
ment stories in the city of New York. 

A homeopathic hospital is talked of in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Blair likes the idea. 

Hardly anything is so difficult in writing as to 
write with ease. 

The Austrians make paper from the leaves of 
Indian corn, that is said to be stronger than pa- 
per made of rags. 

The New Orleans Fiegepe says the heavy 
growth of grass in some of the streets in that city 
“would pay the mower for his trouble.” 


There is an English baronet in the United 
States service out West. He is young, rich and 
warlike, and named Sir John Murray. 

One hundred tons of ginseng have been 
shipped from St. Paul, Minnesota, to China, 
this season, via New York. lts value was 
$150,000. 

The London policemen have organized a 
ular musical brigade. About on teaheaat 
their performers were recently sent to Kensing- 
ton Park toplay. They gave polkas, uadriiles, 
and selections from “* Martha” and “ Luriine.”’ 


The Russians are making great progress in the 
East. Five cities of Tartary have béen made 
over by the Emperor of China, who is beset by 
a new revolution at Pekin, to the Czar 
Alexander. 

An exchange states that “ Doctor John C. 
Peters, the great apostle of homeopathy, has 
openly and above buard given to the world his 
of of medicine, after 
years of practice and advocacy, as appears by a 
letter which was published in the Amthomn Med- 
ical Times for the past month.” 


The northern whaling fleet this year comprises 
seventy-four vessels, of which number eight have 
gone north on their first season, fourteen on their 
second, thirty-four on their third, and six on 
their fourth. . Besides these, sixty-two in num- 
ber, twelve ships of other nations have gone, 
making the number of the entire fleet at the 
north seventy-four. 


At Cincinnati, recently, a little boy, five years 
old, son of Mr. Joseph Pancoast, was bitten in 
the cheek by & savage horse attached to a butch- 
er’s wagon, and the beast did not let go his hold 
until a piece of flesh as large as a dollar was 
torn out, actually leaving bare the jaw and teeth. 
‘The animal swallowed the human morsel, while 
the poor boy fell fainting to the ground. F 


MERRY MAKING. 


Merry-Making. 

A girl who is not needed. 

Lawyers, doctors, and women are all fee-males. 

S low, ladies, and yet always endeavor to 
be women. 

A man’s personality in conversation is a hum- 
bug, for it is all in his I? 

Look well before leap. Very good advice 
in its way, but people 
follow it 

A woman takes pleasure in giving herself 
away ; she likes to be in the dative case of the 
grammar of life. 

It is difficult to say whether we are most in 
— of losing a friend by asking a favor or by 
conferring one. 

Many who thinks Diogenes a fool for 
living 4 a tub, are proud of living in a pale 
—the pale of good society. 

“Husband, I cannot express my detestation 
of your conduct.” ‘ Well, dear, Iam very glad 
you can’t.” 

It is an old proverb that “ boys will be boys.” 
What a pity it isn’t equally true that men will 
be men. 

Why cannot the Emperor Napoleon insure his 
life ? estas no one can be found who can 
make out his policy. 

Water isn’t a fashionable beverage for drink- 
ing ur friends’ health, but it is a capital one for 
ing your own. 

The man who made napkins out of the late 
financial crash, has gone into the timber business 
—manufacturing wooden toothpicks. 

“ She isn’t at all that fancy painted her!” bit- 
terly exclaimed a rejected lover; “and worse 
than that, she is not all that she paints herself.” 

It has been said that there is a skeleton in 

house; certainly in these days every fash- 
fonable woman has one about her. 

A clergyman once prefaced his service with 
“My friends, let us say a few words before we 
begin.” This is about equal to the gentleman 
who took a short nap before he went to sleep. 

A man, complaining of being turned out of a 
concert-room, he was fired with 
nation. “If you were fired,” added a by-s 
er, “ perhaps that was the reason they put you 
out. 


inquired a doctor of 


his patient. 
“ Have you taken any dinner to-day ?”—“ Yes, 
a little goose.” —“ appetite ?”—“ No, sir, 
with apple-sauce.” 


The East Haddam Journal of the find- 
ing of a skull on a well in the yard of one 
of the citizens of that town, and innocently re- 
marks that “the person to whom the skull orig- 
inally belonged is dead.” 

Our friend Gilbert 
selfish world of single 
day night. He’s not to Abram’s bosom, 
but to Marie’s. e wish him a joyful immor- 
tality. A better fellow never leaned against a 
standing collar. 


from the cold and 
ness, on Wednes- 


The fattest dower for a widow—a widower. 
A store that burglars never trouble—Restore. 


How does a cow become a landed estate? By 
turning her into a field. 

Women should set good examples, for the men 
are always following after the women. 

A man is most likely to fall down upon the ice 
when he ventures upon it slip-shod. 

Tt seems a hard case that, when a man dies, 
his better half is entitled to only a third. 

Artists may not be guilty of direct falsehoods, 
but they generally give things a color. 

Most books in these days are like some kinds 
of trees—a great many leaves and no fruit. 

If you are conscious of being , and don’t 
want folks to see it, try to be an invisible green. 

Tennyson says that sea is full of life. 
He should, fase Sea. 

Some people, like some insects, must have 
been created just for the annoyance of our race. 

According to Plato, “like resolves itself into 
like.” All flesh is grass, andso men go to grass. 


The following notice appears in a corset- 
song window: “All sorts of ladies stays 

ere.” 

From using glasses on the nose you see an 
object single ; from using them under the nose 
you see it double. 

If were obliged to swallow a man, whom 
would you prefer to swallow? A little London 
porter. 

Some one says the music of the Chinese is 
deliciously horrible, “like cats trying to sing bass 
with sore throats.” 

A hen-pecked husband declared that the long- 
er he lived with his wife the more he was smitten 
by her. 

If a person catch hold of ear, and ask 
whether he has the wrong pig by the ear, would 
you answer him yes or no ? 

“‘ Figures wont lie,” is an old homely expres- 
sion, but few men can look on a fashionable wo- 
mau’s figure now-a-days, and say as much. 


While you are in a ion with your cook, 
because has speed ons dish six, 
many an honest man is at a loss for his daily 


If it is matter of “no small commendation to 
manage a little well,” as some one writes, what 
must it be to manage a dozen wells, as some do 
in the oil districts ? 

“ The times are hard, wife, and I find it dif- 
ficult to keep my nose above water.”—‘ You 
can easily keep your nose above water, husband, 
if you didn’t keep it so often above brandy.” 

A father, who was about to send his son to 
one of our universities, remarked to a friend that 
the youth possessed every requisite fitting him 
for college, except genius and application. 

Some people imagine that it is very difficult 
to get rich. Nothing, however, could be more 
fallacious. All that is required, is to earn a dol- 
lar every time you spend ninety cents. 


A dentist is not necessarily mad because he 
shows his teeth. 
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